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EXCELLENT LORD, e 
8 ſays, A * name 
is as a precious ointment; and 

I aſſure myſelf, ſuch will your Grace's 
name be with poſterity. For your 
fortune and merit both have been emi- 
nent; and you have planted things that 
are like to laſt. I now publiſh my_ 
Es8aYs, which of all my other works 
have been moſt current; for they come 
home to mens buſineſs and boſoms. I 
have enlarged them, both in number 
and weight ; ſo that they are indeed a 
new work. I thought it therefore a- 
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greeable to my affe&ion, and N 
on to your Grace, to prefix your name 
before them, both in Engliſh and in 
Latin; for I conceive, that the 
Latin volume of them, being in the 
univerſal language, may laſt as long 
as books laſt. My © Inſtauration, 9 


dedicated to the king; my © Hiſtory . 


of Henry the Seventh, N (which 1 


have now alſo tranſlated into Latin), | 


pe my . Portions of Natural Hiſto- . 
to the prince; and cheſe Ide- 
3 to your Grace; being of the | 


| beſt fruits, that by the good increaſe, ; 


which Gop gives to my pen and la- 
bours, I could yield. Gop lead.) your 


Grace * the n 


| Wer „ moſt obliged 
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And faithful Servant, 


FR. Sr. ALBAN. 
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nds BACON, the glory of his 
age and nation, the adorner and orna- 
ment of learning; was born in York-Place, 
in the Strand, on the twenty-ſecond of Ja- 
nuary, in the year of our Lord 1560. His 
father was a famous councellor to Queen 
Elizabeth,” the ſecond prop of the kingdom, 
in his time; Sir · Nicholas Bacon, knight, 
Lord-keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
a worthy man, of known prudence, judg- 
ment, moderation, and integrity: his mo- 
ther was Anne Cook, a daughter of Sir An- 
| #hony 
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2 Cook, knight, unto whom the educa- 
tion of King Edward the Sixth was com- 
mitted; a lady eminent for piety, virtue 
and learning; being exquiſitely. ſkilled, 
in the Greek and Latin tongues. Theſe 
being the parents, any one might eaſily 
make an early conjecture what the iſſue 
SE | was like to be, having had all the advanta- 
9 ges that nature and education could e | 
| him. 


4 


Hs firſt and tender years of childhood 
paſſed not without remarkable proofs of ſu- 
perior excellency ; at which age, he was 
endued with ſuch a towardneſs and acute- 
neſs of wit, as gave great Hopes of that pro- 
found and univerſal comprehenſion, which 0 
he was afterwards famous for; and cauſed 

him to be taken notice of by ſeveral of the 
nobles, and other- perſons of eminence for 
worth and place; and eſpecially by the 

Queen herſelf, who, as I have been credibly 
informed, delighted to talk with him, and 

to try him with pretty hard queſtions ; be- 

jt fore whom he acquitted himſelf with that 

li Fravity and maturity of judgment, above his 

Years, that her Ne uſed to call him, 
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* The young Lord Keeper“ When ſhe 
aſked him how old he was, he ingeniouſly, 
though but a child, anſwered, That he 
« was two years younger than her nn a 
„happy adminiſtration.” 1 1 | 


Ar the ordinary years of ripeneſs for uni- | 
verſity-learning, or rather ſomething earlier, 
by order of his father, he was entered of 
Trinity College, under the care of the Rev. 
John Whitgift, doctor of divinity, then maſ- 
ter of the college, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, a prelate of the firſt magnitude, 4 
for ſanctity, learning, patience, and humi- 
lity; under whom he was obſerved to have 
made a Wonderful progreſs above any of his 
cotemporaries, in the liberal arts and ſcien- 
ces. While he was a ſtudent in the univer- 
ſity, when aboũt ſixteen years of age, as his 
_ lordſhip has been pleaſed to impart, he firſt 
took a diſlike to the Axiſtotelian philoſophy, 
not from any undervalue entertained of the 
author, whom he ever uſed to extol very 
highly, but for the unfruitfulneſs of the way ; 
being a philoſophy, as his lordſhip was pf- 
ten pleaſed to ſay, made only for diſputa- 
tions and contentions, but of no uſe for the 
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production of nal, for the benefit of hus 


man life. In which mind he nn to 
the end of his exiſtence; | 


AvTes he had r run the circle of the libe- 
ral arts, his father thought fit to. frame and 
mould hini to the arts of ſtate; and for 
that end ſent him to France, in the retinue of 
Sir Amyas Paulet, then deſigned ambaſſador 
in ordinary to the French king; by whom he 
was, after a while, held fit to be ſent back _ 
to England with a meſſage to the queen, 
Which being performed, not without thanks 
from her Majeſty, he returned a ſecond 
time to France, with an intention not to ſee 
England again for ſome years. During his 
travels, his father the Lord Keeper, died; 
leaving, as I have underſtood, a conſiderable _ 
ſum of money, collected with intention to 


have made a purchaſe of land for the uſe of 


this his youngeſt ſon, who was the only one 
unprovided for after his father's death ; and 
though he had the leaſt part of his father's 
eſtate, he had a principal ſhare in his affec- 
tion; but this purchaſe being deſigned only 
while his father was alive, and not accom- 
pliſhed, there came no greater ſhare to him 
. —F nm 
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tan his ſingle part, and portion of the money 
dividable among five brothers; which was 
the cauſe of his living very œconomically 
in his younger years. The noble and plea- 
fant manor of Gorhambury he came not to 
till many years after, by the death of his 
brother Anthony Bacon, a celebrated gentle- 
man, and perfectly well verſed in foreign 
courts, equal to his brother in height of 
wit, but inferior to him in the knowledge of 
the liberal arts; between whom there was a 
great affection, they two being the ſole male | 
iflue of a ſecond wife. | 
BEING d Hom France, he was to 
reſolve upon a courſe of. life; therefore he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy and profeſſion 
of the Common-law, in which he attained 
to great excellence in a ſhort time; though, 
to uſe his own words, he made that knows 
ledge but as an acceſſary, not as his princi- 
pal ſtudy. He publiſhed very early, ſeveral 
tracts upon that ſubject, wherein, though 
| ſome great maſters of the law outwent him, 
perhaps, in bulk and number of caſes, yet 
in wag; and in the knowledge of the 
| | _ grounds 
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grounds and n of the . he was 
exceeded by none. ; , 


Bron n he was out of bas Preſbmanſbis in 
the law, he was ſworn of the Queen's Coun- 
cil Learned Extraordinary; a grace, as I have 


been told, ſcarce ever indulged to any be- ” 


fore. He ſeated himſelf for the conveni- 
ence of his ſtudies, and practice, among the 
honourable ſociety of Gray's-Inn; of which 
he was admitted a member, where he 


erected that elegant pile, or ſtructure, com- 


monly known by the name of, ** The Lord 
% Bacon's lodgings ;” which he inhabited 
by turns ſome few years only excepted, 
unto his death: in which ſociety he car- 
ried himſelf with ſuch ſweetneſs, plea- 
ſantry, and generoſity of ſpirit, that 
he was much revered and loved by the 
ſeniors, and young gentlemen of the 


houſe. 


Bur notwithſtanding that he ſtuck to the 
profeſſion of the law, for his livelihood and 
ſubſiſtence, yet, in his heart and affection, 
he was carried more to political arts, and 


places of ſtate; for which, if her Royal 


8 a Majeſty 


A 
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Majeſty had then pleaſed, he was ſingularly 
qualified. In his younger years, he joined 
himſelf with thoſe that ſtudied the ſervice 

and fortunes of the noble, but unfortunate | 
Earl of Eſex, whom he ſerved, to the ut- 
moſt of his power, as a private and moſt 
faithful counſellor ; and endeavoured to in- 
ſtil into him ſafe and honourable advice, till, 
in the end, the Earl hearkening to the coun- 
ſels of raſh and violent - perſons, amid 
himſelf into ruin. 


His birth, and ingenuous qualifications, 
gave him, above others of his profeſſion, an 
eaſy and free acceſs to court, and conſe- 
quently to the Queen's preſence; who vouch- 
ſafed to diſcourſe with him in private, and 
with great familiarity, whenever it was con- 
venient, not only about matters of his pro- 
feſhon, and law-buſineſs, but alſo about the 
arduous affairs of the ſtate; in whoſe an- 
ſwers from time to time, ſhe was much ſa- 
tisfied. Nevertheleſs, though ſhe cheared 
him with the bounty of her countenance, 
yet ſhe never beſtowed the bounty of her 
hand, having never conferred upon him any 
office, whether of honour or profit, ſave 

| only 
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only-a wverſibn of the Regiſter 5-Office in 
the Star-Chamber, worth about 1600l. per 


annum ; for which he waited, in expectation 
near twenty years; of which office his 
lordſhip, in Queen Elizabeth's time, plea- 
ſantly ſaid, That it was like another man's 

„ ground lying upon his houſe, which 


* might mend his proſpect, but did not fill 
s his barn.”** Nevertheleſs, in the reign of 
King Fames, he at laſt enjoyed it, and ma- 
naged it by a deputy. But this could not be 


any ways imputed to a diſaffection, or averſe- 
neſs in the Queen towards him, but to the + 


arts and emulation of a certain peer at that 
time in great favour with the: Queen, wha 


laboured to depreſs and keep him down, leſt, | 


if he had riſen to any pitch, his own glory 
mg have been obſcured by hin. 

2 Bur though he met little ee in the 
days of his miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth, yet af. 
ter the change of adminiſtration, and com- 


ing in of his new maſter King James, he 


made a haſty progreſs ; by whom he was re- 
markably advanced into places of truſt, ho- 


nour, and profit. I have ſeen a letter in his 
lordſhip's own hand to King James, wherein 


he 


aw” 
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he acknowledges, That he was that maſ- 
£ ter to him, that had raiſed and advanced 
„him nine times; thrice in dignity, and 
„„ fix times in office.“ The offices he meant 
were, I conceive, ** Council Learned ex- 
4 traordinary to Nis Majeſty, as he had been 

before to Queen Elizabeth; King's Solici- 

© tor-General ; King's Attorney-General; 
% Privy-Counſellor (being yet but attor- 
* ney); Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
* England; laſtly, Lord Chancellor :” 
which two laſt places, though they be the 
ſame in authority and power, yet they dif- 
fer in patent, height, and favour of the 
prince; fince which none of his ſucceſſors 
were ever graced with the title of Lord 
Chancellor to this day. His dignities were, 
firſt, Knight ; then, Baron of Verulam ; laſt- 
ly, Viſcount St. Alban; beſides other gifts and 
bounties which his Majeſty was pleaſed to 


give him, both out of the Broad Seal and 
Alienation Office. 


Ta his riſing years, he had thoughts 
of marriage. Accordingly he choſe Alice, 
one of the daughters and co-heireſſes of Be- 
edit An Eſquire, and Alderman of 


London; 


plain diſcoveries are to be met with, in pe- 
ruſing his works. He compoſed the greateſt 
* of his Rk both 1 in Engl, ifh and Latin; 
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ently ample and liberal portion, as well in 
land as money. By her he had no children; 
which, though they be a means to perpetu- 
ate our name after death, yet he had the 
fortune to be bleſſed with another iſſue to 
perpetuate his memory, the iſſue of his 
brain, in which he was ever happy, and 
wonderful; like Jupiter, when he brought 
forth Pallas. Neither did the want of chit 


dren, in the leaſt, abate kis affection to his 
conſort, whom he ever bore the higheft 
conjugal love, and marks of reſpect for; 


with many rich gifts and ſettlements, be · 
ſides a matrimonial robe of honour, which 
ſhe wore twenty years after his death. For 


ſo long ſhe ſurvived her en 5 Ns: 8 


TRE laſt five ck of his lie, eee 
ing from civil affairs, and an active life, he 
employed wholly in contemplation and ſtu- 
dies. A thing which he ſeems to have had 
moſt at heart ; as if he had affected to die in 
the ſhade, rather than in the light: which 
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which I will endeavour to enumerate in the 
juſt order of time (being preſent, and ob- 
ſerving it) wherein they were written. 
They ſtand thus: * The Hiſtory of the 
„Reign of Henry the Seventh, King of Eng- 
land, in the Engliſb tongue.” Abecedarium 
Nature ; a Metaphyſical piece, which by 
ſome ill fate is loſt. Hiſtoria Ventorum. Hiss 
toria Vitae et Mortis. Hiſtoria Denſi, et Rari, 
now firſt printed. Hiſtoria Gravis, & Levis; 
which is alſo loſt. Theſe books written in 
| Latin. Afterwards certain fragments in 
Engliſh; as, A Diſcourſe of a War with 
Spain. A Dialogue touching an Holy War. 
The Fable of the New Atlantis. A Preface 
to a Digeſt of the Laws of England. The 
beginning of the Hiſtory of the Reign of 
Henry the Eighth King of England. There 
had paſſed between, a work concerning the | 
Advancement of Learning; in the tranſlat- 
ing of which, without help, out of Eugliſb 
into Latin, he laboured exceedingly, and en- 
riched it every where with many and vari- 
ous additions. Afterwards, Counſels Civil 
and Moral, (called before Eflays) but then 
_ enlarged both in number and weight, in the 
Engl io tongue, The Converſion of certain 
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Pſalms of David into Engliſh Verſe. The 
Tranſlation of certain Writings of his, out of 


Engliſh into Latin; as, The Hiſtory of King 


Henry the Seventh. Counſels Civil and 


Moral; called afterwards, Sermones Fideles; or 


Interiora Rerum. The Dialogue of the Holy 
War; and, The Fable of the New Atlantis, 
to gratify foreigners, who, he was told, had 
a defire to ſee them. His book of The Wiſ- 
dom of the Antients reviſed. Inquifitio de 
Magnete. Topica Inquifitionis de Luce & Lu- 
mine. Laſtly, Sylva Sylvarum; or The Na- 
tural Hiſtory, an Engliſh Piece. And theſe 
were the fruits and productions of his laſt 
years. Books wrote before that time, I do 
not mention. His Lordſhip alſo deſigned, 
at the deſire of his Majeſty King Charles, 


to have written the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth : But that book went no further 


than deſign only, God not indulging our 
glorious author longer life. However there 


is a ſpecimen extant of that hiſtory, being 


the product of a few morning hours of one 
day, amongſt his Lordſhips Miſcellaneous 
Works, publiſhed in Engl; by which you 
may lee, ex ungue Leonem. 2 
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T REERE is a commemoration due, as well 
to the virtues and abilities of this great man, 
as to the courſe of his life. Thoſe abilities, 
which commonly are parted, and go ſingle in 
other men, though of prime parts, met to- 
gether and were married, as it were in him. 
Theſe were, ſharpneſs of wit, ſtrength of 
memory, a piercing judgment, and 4 flow- 
ing elocution. For the former three, his 
books abundantly ſpeak; of which (as 
Hirtius ſays of Julius Ceſar) * how well 
« and correctly he wrote them, let the 
« world judge ; but with what eaſe and 
« quickneſs he dictated them, I know my- 
&« ſelf.” But for the fourth, that is, his 
elocution, I ſhall mention what I heard 
Sir Walter Rawleigh (whoſe judgment 
may well be truſted) once ſpeak of him ; 


«© That the Earl of Saliſbury was a good 


„ ſpeaker, but no good pen- man; on the 
other hand, that the Earl of Northampton 
„% was a good pen- man, but no ſpeaker ; 
but that Sir Francis Bacon excelled in 
both ſpeaking and writing.“ 


I rave often thought, that if there was 


any man whom God vouchſafed to illumi- 
| | | bz * nate 
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nate ln a beam of human knowledge, i in 
| theſe modern times, it was undoubtedly him. 
For though he was a great reader of books, 
his knowledge from books 
only, muſt never be granted ; but from cer- 
tain principles and notions, lighted up with- 
in himſelf; which notwithſtanding he ven- 
ted not raiky, but with great caution, 
and circumſpection. His Novum Organum, he 
laboured and reviſed from year to year, and 
every year {till further poliſhed and amend- 
ed, till at laſt it came to that frame, in 
which it was publiſhed: as many living 
creatures lick their young, till they n 
them to ſtrength of limbs. 


bs the oomapoling of his books, he prin- 
cipally drove at ſtrength and perſpicuity of 
expreſſion ; not elegance, or ſpruceneſs of 
language. And in writing or dictating, 
would often aſk, If the meaning were ex- 
* preſſed clearly and plainly enough:”. As 
knowing .it fit, that words ſhould be ſubſer- 
vient to matter, not matter to words. And 
if he happened to hit-upon a polite ſtile, (as 
he wascreckoned a maſter of the Engl; 
tongue) it was becauſe he could do no 
otherwiſe. 
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otherwiſe. Neither was he taken with tri- 
fling and playing upon-words; but ever in- 
duſtriouſly avoided it; well knowing that 
ſuch follies are but deviations and digreſſions 
from the ſcope intended, which prejudice 
and derogate not a little, from the gravity 
and * of the ſtile, fo 

Hg was no cid 0 bikes for 
though he read much, and that with great 
judgment, and rejection of impertinences in- 
cident to many authors, yet he would uſe 
ſome relaxation of mind with his ſtudies; as 
gentle walking, coaching, {low riding; play- 
ing at bowls, and other ſuch- like eee 
Vet he would loſe no time; for upon his 
firſt return, he would immediately fall to 
reading or thinking again; and ſo ſuffered no 
moment to be loſt, and n by him unpro- 
5 fitably. ie 


Vov might call his table a refection of 
the ear, as well as the ſtomach: like the 
Noctes Atticæ, or entertainments of the Deip- 
 mofo phifts ; wherein a man might be refreſhed 
in his mind and underſtanding, no leſs than 
| W #15 20} 07 100 in 
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| his body. I hive known ſome men of 


it mean parts, that have profeſſed to make uſe 
pf their note-books, when they have riſen 
1 "from his table. He never took a pride as 


is the humour of ſome, in putting any of 
1 kis gueſts, or that otherwiſe diſcourſed with 
' im to the-bluſh; but was ever ready to 
1 countenance and encourage their abilities, 
whatever they were. Neither was he one 
. that would appropriate the diſcourſe to him- 
Nb felf alone, but left a liberty to the reſt of 
T9) the company to take their turns; and he 
took pleaſure to hear a man ſpeak in his own 
faculty, and would draw him on, and allure 
him to diſcourſe upon different ſubjects. 
And for himſelf, he deſpiſed no man's obſer- 
vations; but would light his torch at N 
man' s candle, 


"RF opinions and aſſertions, were ſeats 
ever controverted ; ; and while he diſcourſed, 
all hearkened, and none contradicted; as if 

he had uttered oracles, rather than .diſcout- 
ſes. Which I think, may be imputed, either 
to the exact weighing of his ſentence, before 
he declared it in the ſcales of truth and rea- 
ſon; or to the eſteem wherein he was uni- 
verſally 
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verſally held, that no man would conteſt 
with him. So that there was ſeldom any ar- 
gument, or pro and cen known at his table; 
and when there chanced to be any, it was car- 
ried with much ſubmiſſion and moderation. 


I HAvE obſerved, and ſo have other men 
of great weight, that if he had occaſion, in 
diſcourſe, to repeat another man's words, 
he had a faculty to dreſs - them in new 
and better apparel :* ſo that the author 
| ſhould find his own ſpeech altered in the 

ſtile, but in ſenſe and ſubſtance the ſame z 
as if it had been natural to him to uſe good 
Forms: as Ovid ſpake of his faculty of ver- 
ſifying; N w_ E 


E: ques tentabam dicere, Verſus erat. 


W his office obliged him (as he 
was of the King s Council) to charge any 
offender, either in criminal or capital mat- 
ters, he never ſhewed any thing of haygh- 
tinefs, or inſult over the delinquent z. but 
behaved himſelf with mildneſs, and decent 
' temper; and though he knew it his duty, as 
concerned for the King, to charge the party 
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home, yet he carried it ſo a to caſt a ſevere 


eye upon the example, and a merciful eye 
upon the perſon. And in affairs of ſtate, 
when he was made of the Privy-Council, he 


_ obſerved an excellent method of adviſing z_ 


not engaging his maſter in any precipitate, 
or unpopular and oppreſſive counſels ;_ but 
in moderate, and equal courſes King James 
honouring him with this teſtimony, “ä that 
& he had the knack of managing buſineſs in 


a pleaſing agreeable manner; and declared, 


& that was the way which was molt accord - 


ND ing to his own heart.” 


NerTHER was he, when there was occa- 


ſion, leſs gracious with the ſubjects of the 


kingdom, than with the King himſelf. - He 
was ever very acceptable to the Houſe of 
Commons, while he was a member thereof; 


being the King's attorney, and choſen to a 
place in parliament, he was allowed and diſ- 
penſed with to fit in the Houſe, which was 


not permitted to other attornies. And as he 


- had the reputation of a good ſervant to his 


maſter, being never in nineteen years ſervice, 
(as he averred) rebuked by the King, for 
any offence relating to his Majeſty; ſo he had 
T n ks he 
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the character of a good maſter to his own 
ſervants; | and freely rewarded their long 
attendance with good places, When they 
fell into his power; which was the, cauſe 
why he was almoſt tired with importuni- 
ties, to admit ſo, many young gentlemen of 
blood and quality into the number. of his 
retinue. And if any of them made an ill 
uſe of his grace and favour, it muſt be im- 
puted only to an error in the goodneſs of his 
nature, and be a perpetual mark of infamy 
and indiſcretion upon them. 


7 


THIs 3 man was Ariſtly religious; 
for though the world are apt to brand great 
politicians, and exalted wits, with the name 
of Atheiſts, yet he was converſant with God, 
as evidently appears by various teſtimonies, | 
ſcattered throughout the whole thread of his 
works. Otherwiſe he would have deſtroyed, 
and overturned his own principles, which 
were, „That a ſmattering in philoſophy 
„ draws the mind from God, as attributing 
„ too much to ſecond cauſes ; but a full 
draught of philoſophy, brings it about 
again to God.“ Now that he was a deep 
phileſopher, I believe there is no one 

will 
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will deny. And not only fo, but he was 
both able and ready to render a reaſon | 
4% of the hope that was in him;” which 
the confeſſion of faith written by him, does 
abundantly teſtify. He repaired frequently, 
when his health would permit him, to the 
ſervice of the church, to hear ſermons, to 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, and at 
laſt died in the true faith, eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England. Teil) Bo 


THis may be laid down for a certain truth, 
that he was entirely void of all malice; 
which, as he ſaid himſelf, „ he neither 

te bred, nor fed.” As for revenging of in- 
juries, he never ſo much as thought of it; 
for which if he had been · ſo diſpoſed, he was 
armed both with opportunity and power. 
He was not accuſtomed to turn men out of 
their places ; as if the ruin and undoing of 
others were fatneſs to his bones. He was no 
defamer of any man to his prince. One 
day, when a great ſtateſman, that had been 
no friend of his, was juſt dead, the King 
aſked fim, What he thought of that 
„ Lord who was gone;“ to whom he 
[3 made anſwer, „% That he was one that ne- 
1 >> > Gm, 
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« yer would have advanced or improved his 
66 Majeſty's eſtate; but undoubtedly he 
ce would have done his beſt to keep it from 
„ being worſe.” Which I reckon not 
among his moral, but his Chriſtian vir- 


tues. 


His fame is greater, and ſounds louder a- 
broad, and in foreign parts, than at home, in 
his own nation ; thereby verifying the divine 
oracle, that “ A prophet is not without 
„ honour, fave in his own country, and in 
e his own houſe.” Concerning which, I 
will give you a taſte only, out of a letter 
written from Tray, (the ſtore-houſe of re- 
fined wits) to the late Earl of Devonſhire, 
then Lord Cavendi/t; It was thus: 1 
% will expect the New Eſſays of my Lord 
« Chancellor Bacon; as alſo his hiſtory, 
ce and whatever elſe he is compoſing, with 
great impatience : but particularly, in his 
* hiſtory I promiſe myſelf a perfect and 
« finiſhed piece, eſpecially in Henry the 
„ ſeventh; where he will have ſcope to ex- 
« erciſe the talent of his divine underſtand- 
“ ing. This Lord is daily more and more 
60 known, and his works here more and 
more 
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* human affairs, eſteem him one of the 
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„ more delighted in; and thoſe men that 


& have a more than ordinary inſight into 


& moſt capable, and ſublime _ of this 
« age; and he is truly ſuch.“ 


His fame does not decay by length of 
time, but rather encreaſes. Many of his 


** 
14 


books, have been taught to ſpeak other. 
languages, as well learned as modern, both 


heretofore, and lately, by the natives of | 
thoſe countries. Several perſons of qua- 


lity, during his Lordſhip' s life, croſſed the 
ſeas into England, for no other reaſon but to 


ſee him, and gain an opportunity of diſ- 
courſing with him. One of whom he pre 
ſented with his picture at full length, ta 


3 carry i into France; which the ſtranger 


acknowledged would be a thing moſt ac 
ceptable to his countrymen, that ſo they 
might enjoy the image of his perſon, as well 
as the images of his brain, his books. 
Amongſt the reſt, the Marquis Fiat a French 


nobleman who came ambaſſador into England 


the firſt year of Queen Mary, wife to King 
Charles, was taken with an extraordinary de- 
* to ſee him. Aud meeting with an op- 


portunity 
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portunity, when he was come into his 
chamber, being then through weakneſs con- 
fined to his bed, he ſaluted him in a ſtile 
rather of the grandeſt; . That his Lordſhip 
4e had ever been to him like the angels, of 
«© whom he had heard much, and had alfo 
« read much of them in books, but was ne- 
% ver indulged with a ſight of them.” After 
this interview, ſo intimate- a friendſhip was 
contra&ed between them, and the Marquis 
did ſo much revere him, that beſides fre- 
quent viſits, letters paſſed between them un- 
der the titles and appellations of Father and 
Son. As for ſalutations, without number, 
by letters from foreigners devoted to wiſdom, 
or good learning, I forbear to mention 
them; becauſe common to other men of 
note. 


Bur when I ſpeak of his fame, I would be 
underſtood not in the excluſive, but in the 
comparative only; for his reputation is not 
decayed, or weak, but ſtrong and vigorous, 
among thoſe of his country alſo; eſpecially 
ſuch as are of a more acute and ſublime un- 
derſtanding; which I will exemplify but 
with two teſtimonies. The former is: When 

| his 
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bis Hiſtory of the Reign of Henry the "ENS 
was ready for the preſs, it was delivered by 
King Fames to the Lord Brooke to peruſe; who 
when he had examined it, returned it to the 
author with his Eulogy; *©* Commend me 
* to his Lordſhip, and deſire him to get 
good paper and ink, for the work is in- 
„ comparable.“ The other ſhall be that of 
Doctor Samuel Collins, late profeſſor of divi- 
nity, and provoſt of King's College in Cam- 
bridge, a man of refined wit, who affirm- 
ed to me, (whether in mirth or earneſt) 
„ That when he had read the book of the 
« advancement of learning, he found him- 
« ſelf in a caſe to begin his ſtudies anew; 
e and that he had loſt all the time of his 
«« ſtudying before. 


* 


Fu; 


Ir has been deſired by many perſons, that 
ſomething ſhould be inferted touching his 
diet, and the regimen of his health; for by 
reaſon of his univerſal inſight into nature, he 
may perhaps, be to ſome an example. For 
his diet, it was rather plentiful and liberal, 
as his ſtomach would bear, than low or re- 
{trained ; which he elſewhere commended in 
his Hiſtory of Life and death. In his 

1 younger 
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younger years he fed chiefly upon the finer 
and lighter meats, as fowls, and the like, 
but upon further experience, he approved 
rather the ſtronger meats ſuch as the fham« 
bles afford ; as thoſe meats which bred the 
ſtronger and more ſolid, and, to uſe his own 
words, „The leſs diſſipable” juices of the 
body; and would often eat nothing: elſe, 
though there were other diſhes upon the ta- 
ble. You may be ſure he would by no meaus 
neglect that himſelf, which you find ſo 
much extolled in his writings; that is, the 
frequent uſe of Nitre, whereof he took the 
quantity of about three grains, in thin, warm 
broth, every morning, for thirty years, 
more or leſs, next before his death. As 
for medicine, it is frue, that he lived medi- 
cinally, but not miſerably; for he conſtantly 
took half a dram, and no more, of Rhubarb, 
infuſed in a draught. of white-wine and beer 
mingled together, for the ſpace of half an 
hour, once in ſix or ſeven days: and that a 
little before meat (whether dinner or ſupper) 
that it might dry the body the leſs; which, 
as he himſelf aſſerted, carried away fre- 
quently the groſſer humours of the x 
without cauſing the ſpirits to exhale. 
8 . 1 
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Hx died on the 19th day of April, in the 
year 1626, early in the morning of the day 
celebrated for our Saviour's reſurrection, in 
the 66th year of his age, at the Earl of 
Arundel's houſe in Highgate near London ; 
to which place he caſually repaired eight 
days before for diverſion, and not with de- 
fign to ſtay ; God ſo ordaining that he thould 
die there 'of a. gentle fever, accompanied. 
with a violent defluxioh, whereby the rheam 
fell fo plentifully upon his breaſt, that it 
ſuffocated him. He was buried in St. Mi. 
chael's church, at St. Albans ; the place ap- 
pointed for his burial by his laſt will and 
teſtament, both becauſe the body of his mo- 
ther was interred there, and becauſe it was 
the only church remaining from the ruins 
of old Verulam, where he has a noble mo- 
nument of white marble erected for him, by 
the care and gratitude of Sir Thomas Meutys, 
Knight, his executor, and formerly his 
Lordſhip' s ſecretary, and afterwards Clerk: 
of the Privy-Council under two kings, re- 
preſenting his effigies fitting in a chair, and 
ſtudying ; together with an epitaph com- 
poſed out of love and admiration, by that 
accompliſhed gentleman and bright wit, 
Sir r Mootton. ; - 


— 
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HAT is Truth? faid ſcoffing Pilate; 
and would not ſtay for an anſwer, 
Certainly there are many who delight in 
giddineſs of thought, and count it a bon- 
dage to be tied up to a fixed belief, or ſteadi- 
neſs of opinion, affecting the uſe of free will 
in thinking, as well as in acting. And 
though the ſects of philoſophers of that 
kind are gone, yet there remain certain 
windy diſcourſing wits, who are of the 
ſame veins, though there is not ſo much 
blood in them as in thoſe of the ancients. 
But it is not only the difficulty and la- 
Vol. I. B bour, 
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bour, which men undergo in finding out 
Truth; nor, when found, the ſlavery it im- 
poſes upon men's thoughts, that brings Lies 
in favour but a natural, though corrupt love of 
the Lie itſelf. One of the later ſchool of the 


Grecians examines the matter, and is at a 


tand to think what there ſhould be in it, that 


men ſhould love a Lie, where it neither makes 
for pleaſure, as with poets, nor for adyan- 
tage, as with the merchant, but for 
the Lie's ,ſake. But I know not how, 


Truth, like a naked and open day-light, 
does not ſhew the maſquerades and tri- 


umphs, the farces and fooleries of this 
world, half fo magnificently and. adyanta- 
geouſly, as torches and candle-light Truth 
may perhaps come up to the value of a pearl, 
that ſhews beſt by day, but it will never 
riſe to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, 


that ſhines brighteſt in varied lights. The : 


mixture of a Lie ever adds to pleaſure; 
and does any man doubt that if there were 
taken out of men's minds vain opinions, 
flattering hopes, falſe valuations of things, 
imaginations at pleafure, and the like; but 
it would leave the minds of a number of 
| ng poor, SS ſhrunken "_ full of 
melan- 
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melancholy and languor, uneaſy and un- 
pleaſing to themſelves ! a 


Onxx of che fathers in great ſeverity, calls 


poeſy the wine of devils, becauſe it fills 


the imagination with vain things; though 
poeſy is but the ſhadow of a Lie; but it is 
not the Lie paſſing through the mind, which 


does the hurt, but the lie that ſinks in and 


| ſettles in it, ſuch I mean as we have ſpo- 
ken of before. But however theſe things are 
in men's depraved judgments and affec- 


tions, yet Truth, which only judges = 


ſelf, teaches, that the inquiry after Truth 
which is the love-making or wooing of it, 
the knowledge of Truth, which is the pre- 
ſence of it, and the reception of, and aſſent 
to Truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
ſovereign good of human nature, 


THE firſt creature > of God in the ſix days 
work, was the light of ſenſe; the laſt, 
the light of reaſon; and his Sabbath-work, 


ever fince, is the illumination of his ſpirit. 
Firſt he breathed light upon the face of 


matter, or chaos; next into the face of man; 
and ſtill he breathes and inſpires light into 
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the face of his choſen. The Poet that bend 
tified the ſect, which was otherwiſe inferior to 
the reſt, ſays in a very deſcriptive manner: 
« It is a pleaſure to ſtand upon the ſhore, 
e to ſee ſhips tofled upon the waves: A 
J * pleaſure to ſtand at the window of a 
„ caſtle, to behold an engagement, and 
e the various events thereof below. But 
% no pleaſure is comparable to the ſtand- 
e ing upon the ground of Truth:“ a hill 
not to be commanded, where the air is 
always clear and ſerene; © and from 
+ thence to behold the errors and wander- 
% ings, the miſts and tempeſts in the vale 
e beneath: Provided this proſpect is with 
pity, and not with ſwelling or pride. Cer- 
tainly it is a heaven upon earth, when | a 
man's mind moves in charity, refts in 
Providence, and turns upon the poles of 


Truth. 


* 


Bur to NS from be and Philoſo- | 
phical Truth, to Truth, or rather veracity in 
civil buſineſs, it will be acknowledged, even- 
by thoſe who do not practiſe it, that clear and 
round dealings is the honour of man's na- 
ture; and that mixture of falſchood is like 
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alloy in coin of gold and Seis which may 
make the metal work the better, but yet de- 
baſeth it, for theſe winding and crooked 
courſes are the goings of the ſerpent, which 
moves baſely upon the belly, and not upon 
| the feet. There is no vice that ſo over- 
| whelms a man with ſhame, as when he is 
found falſe or perfidious: and therefore 
Montaign ſays very acutely, when he in- 
quired the reaſon, why the giving the Lie 
ſhould be ſuch a diſgraceful and odious 
charge; If it be well weighed,” (fays 
he,) © to ſay that a man lies, it is as much 
« as to ſay, that he is a bravado towards 
* God, and a coward towards men.” For 
the har inſults God, and crouches to man. 
Surely the wickedneſs of falſehood, and 
breach of faith cannot poſſibly be more high- 
ly .exprefled, than that it ſhall be the laſt 
warning to call down the judgments of God 
upon the generations of men; it being fore- 
told, that Chriſt at his ſecond coming ſirall 
nat find faith upon _— 
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' OF UNITY IN RELIGION, 


R ELIGION being the chief band of hu- 
man ſociety, it is right that it ſhould 

be contained within the bands of true Unity 

A and charity. Quarrels and diviſions about 
Religion, were evils unknown to the hea» 
thens; and no wonder, ſince the Religion 
of the heathens conſiſted rather in rites and 
external worſhip of their gods, than in any 

conſtant confeſſion and belief. For it is 
ealy to gueſs what kind of faith they poſſeſ- 
ſed, when the chief doctors and fathers of 
their church were poets, But it 1s one of 
the attributes of the true God, that he 1s a 
Jealous God; therefore his worſhip will ad- 
mit of no mixture or partner. We ſhall 
therefore ſpeak a few words concerning 
Unity in the Church; namely, What are 

e the Fruits, what the bounds, and what 
& the means.” . 


4 | _ Taz fruitsof Unity over and above that it 
= | is bighly pleaſing to God, which is all in 
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all, are two principally. The one regards 
thoſe that are without the church, the other, 
thoſe that are within. For the former, it is 
certain, that hereſies and ſchiſms are of all 
others the greateſt ſcandals in the church, 
being even worſe than corruption of man- 
ners. For as in the natural body, wounds 

and a ſolution of continuity, are worſe in 

kind, than corrupt humours; ſo is it in the 
ſpiritual body. So that nothing keeps men 
ſo much out of the church, and drives them 
from it, as breach of Unity; and therefore, 
whenever it comes. to paſs, that one faith, 
Ecce in deſerto, another, Ecce in penetralibus ; 
that is, while ſome men ſeek Chriſt in the 
conventicles of hereticks; others in an out- 
ward face of a church; that voice had need 
continually to ſound in men's ears, nolite 
exire, go not out. 


Tx great doctor of the Gentiles, whoſe, 
peculiar vocation and miſſion enjoined him 
to have a ſpecial care of thoſe without, ſaid ; 
If an infidel or an heathen enter your con- 
« gregations, and hear you ſpeak with di- 
vers tongues, will he not ſay that you 
are mad?” And certainly it is little bet- 
| B 4 ter 
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| ter, PTR atheiſts and profane perſons FA 
ſee fuch contentions, and ſo many diſcor- 
dant' opinions in religion; for this turns. 
them from the church, and makes. them 
Sit down in the chair of the ſcorners.” 
It may ſeem too light a thing, to be cited in 
ſo ſerious a treatiſe, but yet it very excel- 
lently expreſſes its deformity. A great maſ- 
ter of ſcoffing, in his catalogue of books of 
a feigned library, amongſt the reſt, ſets © 
down a book with this title, The An- 
tick Dances, and Geſticulations of Here- 
4 ticks.” For every ſect of them has a cer- 
tain ridiculous poſture, and deformity of 
cringe, peculiar to itſelf, which cannot but 
meet with deriſion in libertines, and deprav- 4 
ed politicians, who are apt to contemn reli» 
gion. 


As for the fruit of Unity, redounding to 
thoſe that are within, it is in one word, 
peace, which contains infinite bleffings; for 
it eſtabliſhes faith, it kindles charity; nay, 
.the outward peace of-the church diftills by 
degrees into 1nward peace of conſcience ; and 
it turns the labours of writing and reading 
| 5 5 con- 
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3 into treatiſes of devotion, and 
mortification. - 


As to the bounds and limits of Unity, the | 
true and juſt placing of them is doubtleſs of 
exceeding great import to all things in religi- 
on. And in ſtating theſe, there appear to | 
be two extremes, for to certain zealots, all 
mention of pacification is odious; © Is it 
5 peace, Jehu? What haſt thou.to: do with 
«© peace? turn thee behind me.“ As though 
peace were not. the matter, but ſe& and 
party. On the contrary, certain Laodice- 
ans, and luke-warm perſons think they may 
accommodate points of religion by a me- 
dium, in taking part of both; and by wit- 
ty reconciliations, as if they meant to be 
arbitrators. between God and man. Both 
theſe extremes ſhould be avoided; which 
will be done, if the league between Chriſ- 
tians, penned by our Saviour himſelf, were 
in thoſe clauſes, that ſeem at farſt fight to 
croſs one another, ſoundly and plainly ex- 
pounded: *<* He that is not with us, is 
„ againſt us:“ and again, He that is 
not againſt us, is with us: That is, if 

the points plainly OO and fundamental 


in 
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in religion were truely diſcerned and diſtin- 
- guiſhed from points not merely of faith, but 


of opinion, and good intention, eſtabliſhed 


for the ſake of order and church policy.— 


This is a thing that may ſeem a very trivial 
matter to many; but if it were done leſs 


——_ it would be embraced more gene» 


rally. 


IN this matter, I think it ike to give 
advice, according to my ſmall model. Men 
ought to take heed of rending God's church, 
by two kinds of controverſy. The firſt is, 
when the point controverted 1s too ſmall and 
light, not worth the heat and ſtrife about 
it, being kindled only by contradiction. 
For as it is acutely and elegantly noted by 
one of the father's : . Chriſt's coat indeed 
e had no ſeam: but the church's veſture 
e was of divers colours.” Whereupon he 
. adviſes, ** Let there be variety in the veſ- 
« ture, but no ſciflure,” For Unity, and 
Uniformity are widely different. Theother 
is, when the point controverted is weighty 
indeed, but is driven to an over- great ſubti- 
Ity and obſcurity; ſo that it ſeems to be a 
thing rather 1 ingenious than ſubſtantial. A 


SL. man 


OF UNITY IN RELIGION, II 


man that is of judgment and underſtanding, 
ſhall ſometimes hear ignorant men ſquabble 
about a queſtion; and know well within 
himſelf, that thoſe who differ, are in reality 

of the ſame ſentiment, and mean one thing, 
and yet they themſelves would never agree. 
And if it comes to paſs ſometimes in that 
ſmall . diſtance of judgment, which may 
be between man and man, ſhall we not think 
God above, who ſearches and knows the 


heart, diſcerns clearly, that frail men in 


ſome of their controverſies, intend really the 
fame thing, and accepts of both ? The na- 
ture and character of ſuch controverſies, is 
beautifully expreſſed by* St. Paul in the 
warning and precept that he gives concern- 
ing it; „Avoid profane novelties of 
„ words, and oppofitions of ſcience, falſely 
ſo called.“ Men create to themſelves op- 
poſitions, which in truth are not, and fa- 
ſhion and coin them into new terms, which 
are ſo fixed and unvariable, that though the 
meaning ought to govern the term, the 
term governs the meaning. 


THERE are alſo, as of controverſies, ſo of 
Unities, two kinds, which may be reckoned 
adult. 
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adulterate. The one, when the peace is 
grounded upon an implicit ignorance, (for 
.all colours agree in the dark :) the other, 
when it is pieced and patched up of. poſi- 
tions diametrically oppoſite to one another in 
fundamental points; for truth and falſehood 
in ſuch thing, are like the iron and clay in 
the toes of the image that Nebuchadnezzar 
ſaw in a dream; they may cleave, but they 
will not n | 


Now as to he means of obtaining Unity, 
men muſt beware, that in the procuring and 
defending religious Unity, they do not diſ- 
folve and demoliſh the laws of charity and 
ſociety. There are but two ſwords amongſt 

chriſtians; the ſpiritual and temporal; and 
both have their due place and office, in the 
maintenance and protection of religion. But 
we muſt by no means take up the third 
ſword, which is Mahomet's ſword, or 
like unto it; that is, to propagate religion 
by Wars, or by ſanguinary perſecutions 
to force conſciences; except it be in 
caſes of overt-ſcandal, and inſolent blaſ- 
phemy, or practiſing againſt the civil ſtate . 
much leſs to nouriſh ſeditions ; to authorize : 
= a g 5 con- 
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| conſpiracies and bene to put the 
ſword into the people's hands, and the like ; 
which manifeſtly tend to the violating the 
majeſty of government, and undermining 
the authority of magiſtrates; when all law- 
ful power is by the ordinance of God. For 
this is to daſh one table of the law againſt 
the other; and in ſuch degree to conſider 
men as chriſtians, though in the mean time 
to forget they are men. Lucretins the Poet, 
when he read the a& of Agamemnon's facri- 
ficing his own daughter, enn s 


. «© Tantum Relligio potuit ſuadere abel 185 

«« Such impious acts Religion could perſuade !“ 
| CREECH. | 
Warr 3 he have aid. if he had 
known of the maſſacre of France, or the 
powder-treaſon of England: ? Certainly he 
would have been ſeven times more Epicure 
and Atheiſt than he was. F or as the tem- 
poral ſword is to be drawn, not raſhly, but 
with great judgment, in caſes of religion; ſo 
it 18 monſtrous, to put it into the hands of 
the people. Let that be left unto intem- 
perate zealots, Certainly, it was great blaſ- 


Pho when the devil faid ; © I will aſcend 


ol | 
ES: ; and 
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e andbelikethehigheſt;"” but it would be ſtill 
— greater to repreſent God ſaying, 4+ Iwill de- 
Es * ſcend, and be like the prince of darkneſs.” 

And what is it better, to make the cauſe of 

Religion deſcend and be carryed headlong, 

to the cruel and execrable action of murder- 

ing princes, butchery of people, and utter ſub- 

verſion of ſtates and government? Surely this 

5 looks like bringing down the Ghoſt 
6 in the likeneſs, not of a dove, but of a vul- 
ture, or raven: or ſetting out of the bark of 

a chriſtian church, a flag of pirates and 
aſſaſſins. Wherefore it is juſt, and the ne- 
ceſſity of the times requires, that the church 
by doctrine and decree, princes by their ſword, 
and all learning, whether religious or moral, 
by a Mercury- rod, ſhould condemn, for ever 
ſuch facts and doctrines, which give any 
ſupport or encouragement to the ſame, as 
* hath been long ſince done in good part. Cer- 
tainly it is to be wiſh'd, that in all counſels 
concerning Religion, this counſel of the 

| - apoſtle might be prefixed ; the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteouſneſs of God. And 
it was a notable obſervation of a very wiſe 
father, and no leſs ingenuouſly confeſſed ; 
that thoſe who perſuade preſſure and force of 
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conſciences, cover their own deſires under 
that poſition, and think themſelves intereſt- 
ed therein. 


"Of KEENE 


) EVENGE is axkind of wild juſtice ; 


ture, the more requires ſevere laws to weed 
it out. For the firſt injury offends the law; 
but the return of that injury robs the law 
entirely of its author ity. 


CERT AIXILx, in Revenging an injury, 


a man is but even with his enemy; but 
in forgiving it, he is ſuperior: for it is a 
prince's part to pardon. And Solomon, 


faith: „It is the glory of a man, to'paſs 


* by an offence.” That which is paſt, 


cannot be undone again; and wiſe men think 
it enough to mind things preſent, and to 


come. Therefore they trifle and diſturb 


themſelves in vain, that h themſelves | 


about paſt matters. 


No 


er mne  _- Is 


— 


which the more it ſpreads in human na- 


— 


for vrhich there is no la to rem 
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N Mun doth a wrong for the wron; 8˙8 


wits; ; bur to purchaſe himfelf profit, 111. | 
ſure, or honour: therefore why'thould T be 


angry with a man for loving himſelf better 
than me? and if any man ſhould do wrong 
merely out of maligni 


juries, es 


REVENCGCE is excuſable 


let a man take heed, the Revenge be ſuch, 


: what then? it is 
but like the thorn and briar, which prick | 


and ſcratch, becauſe - hey Solow their 
nature. | | 


| t then 5 


as there is no law to puniſh: elſe he doubles 


his own puniſhment, and his enemy makes 


advantage. Some, when they take Revenge, 
are deſirous that the parties hurt ſhould 
know from what quarter the miſchief came 


upon them. Doubtleſs this is the more 
generous affection: for they ſeem not to be 


ſo much delighted with the bare Revenge, 


as in making the party hurt, repent of What 
he did. But baſe and malicious natures, 
are like the arrow that flieth 1 in the dark. 


1 great duke of 153 hd a a 


deſperate fling. at perfidious, or nao 


oO REVENGE  #>- 


friends: We read,” ſays he, and are com- 
& manded to forgive our enemies; but it is no 
« where ſaid, that we are obliged to forgive 

« our friends.” But the ſpirit of Fob ſpeaks | 
better things: Shall we,” ſays he, take 
« good at god's hands, and not ſometimes 
& hear evil alfo?** which is fit to be ſaid of 
friends too, in ſome proportion. 


This is moſt certain, that a man who 
ſtudies Revenge, frets his own wounds, 
| which otherwiſe - being left to themſelves, 

would heal and do well. 


Public Revenges are for the moſt part 
fortunate; as were thoſe for the death 
of Caſar, Pertmax, Henry IV. King of 

France, and of many more. But in pri- 
vate Revenges, this by no means holds. 
Nay rather, vindictive perſons in a manner 
live a life of torture, and generally come to 
an unfortunate ng; © 
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II was a very high and exalecd ſpeech. of 
Seneca (after the manner of the Stoics;) 
„ That the good things which belong to 
_<&. proſperity are to be wifhed ; but the good 
& things. that belong to Adverſity are to be 
« admired.” Certainly, if that be rightly | 
termed a miracle, which is above nature, the 
greateſt miracles appear in calamities. There 
is another ſpeech of his yet higher than,the 
former (much too high for an heathen ;) 
« Itis true greatneſs, to have the n of 
%a man, and the ſecurity of a god.“ Surely 
this ſaying would have been much better in 
poeſy, where ſuch tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the poets indeed have been 
buſy with 3 it; for it is in effect, the thing 
which is hand in that ſtrange fiction of the 
ancient poets, which ſeems not to be with⸗ 
out myſtery; nay, and to reſemble not ob- 
ſcurely the ſtate of a chriſtian; namely, that 
of Hercules: : who, when he went to un- 
bind Prometheus, (by Prometheus human 
nature is repreſented) ſailed the length 
« of the ocean in an earthen veſſel or 
+ a pitch · 


17 i 4 
430 . 
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cc pitcher; * lively deſcribing chriſtian reſo- 
«lution that fails in the frail bark of the fleſh, 
through the waves of the world flowing e 
every way about ä | BE: 
THE . virtue of Proſperity, 1s tem- 
perance 3 of Adverſity, fortitude ; which 
in morals is reputed the moſt heroic virtue. 
Again, Proſperity belongs to the bleſſings 
of the Old Teſtament; Adverſity to the 
beatitudes of the New, which are both 1 in 
reality greater, and carry a clearer - reve- 
lation of the divine favour. Vet, even in 
the Old Teſtament, if you liſten tò David's 1 
| harp, you'll find more lamentable Airs, than 
triumphant ones: and the afflictions of Job, 
more diffuſely handled by the pencil of the 
holy Ghoſt, than the 8 Solomon. 


ProsrERITY MM not without abundance 
of fears and troubles ; Adverſity likewiſe i is 
not without 1 its comforts and hopes. Cer- | 
tainly, virtue bears ſome ſimilitude to ſome 

precious odours; which are moſt fragrant 
either incens'd or cruſhed: fot a proſperous. 
fortune beſt diſcovers men's vices ; but an 


aan one their virtues. on 
; - FN 4 A 
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DISSIMULATION. 
9 
ISSIMULATION is a ſort of abridgement 
of civil arts, and but a faint kind of policy 
or wiſdom. For it requires great ability and 
a ſtrong heart, to know when to tell truth, 
and dare to do it. Therefore it is the weaker 
ſort of politicians that are the . diſſem- 
blers. | | 


Ter1s difference is well noted in Tacitus, 
between Cæſar Auguſtus, and Tiberius. For 
thus he ſays of Livia, that ſhe was a 
„ happy compoſition of the arts of her huſ- 
& band, and the Diſſimulation of her ſon :? 
attributing Arts of Government, or Policy 
to Auguſtus, and Diſſimulation to Tiberius, 
The ſame hiſtorian in another place brings ip 

| Mucianus encouraging Peſpafian to take up 


ar ms 


[4 


we wm your 8 * 


arms A Pitellus in theſe words: 


« We riſe not up againſt the deep anche 
i and piercing judgement of Auguſtus, nor 
« againſt the extreme cautious old age of 


% Tiberius.” Whefefore theſe properties of 
arts or policy, and of Diſſimulation and 


cloſeneſs, are indeed ſevere habits and facul- 
ties to be diſtinguiſhed. For if a man have 
that happy acuteneſs and penetration of 
judgment, as to diſcern what things are tobe 
laid open, what to be kept ſecret, and what 


to be ſhewed at half- -lights, with an exact 


conſideration alſo of time and perſon ; which | 
are indeed arts of ſtate, and arts of life, 
as Tacitus well calls them; ſuch Di 


| mulation is a hinderance, and a poverty of 
| ſpirit. But if a man cannot attain to that 


degree of judgment and diſcernment, then 
it is left him generally to be cloſe, and a 
diſſembler. For where a man cannot chuſe 


or vary in particulars, there it is good to 


take the ſafeſt and warieſt way in general; 


knie going ſoftly 4 one that cannot welt 


ſee. 
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CkkrTAINLY the ableſt men that ever 
were, have all had an openneſs and frank- 
neſs of dealing, and a name of certainty and 


veracity; but then they were like horſes. 


well managed, that knew perfectly when 
to ſtop, or turn. And at ſuch times when 
they thought the caſe required Diſſimula- 
tion, if then they uſed it, the former opi- 
nion ſpread abroad of their good faith and 
clearneſs of dealing, mage it almoſt in- 
viſible. | 

THERE are three degrees of this hiding and 


| veiling of a man's ſelf. The firſt, cloſeneſs, 


reſervation, and ſecrecy; when a man con- 
ceals his thoughts and balances himſelf ſo 


even, that no one can eaſily gueſs to what 


ſide he inclines. The ſecond, Diſſimula- 


tion in the negative, when a man on pur- 
poſe lets fall ſigns and arguments that he is 


not what he is. And the third, Simulation 
in the affirmative, when a man induſtriouſ- 


ly and expreſsly feigns and pretends to. be 


what he | is not. 


Fon the firſt of thats thao; it is 
indeed the virtue of a confeſſor: and aſſur - 
edly 


4 


4 
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edly, the ſecret man heareth many confeſ- 
ſions; for who will open himſelf to a blab 
or a babler? but if a man has the reputation 
of ſecrecy, it invites diſcovery, as the more 


| cloſe air ſucks in the more open. And as 


confeſſion tends to no end relating to world- 
ly matters, but to the eaſe of a man's con- 
ſcience ; ſo certainly ſecret men come to 
the knowledge of many things upon a like 
account; while men are deſirous not fo 
| much to impart, as to diſcharge their minds. 
In few words, myſteries are due to the ſilent. 
Beſides to ſay truth, nakedneſs is uncome- 
y, as well in mind as in body ; and it adds 
no ſmall reverence to- men's manners and 
actions, if they be not altogether open. 
But talkers and weak minds are commonly 
vain, and eredulous: For he that talks 
what he knows, will alſo talk what he knows. 
not. Therefore ſet it down for a maxim, 


That an habit of ſecrecy is a virtue both _ 


* political and moral. I may add likewiſe 
upon this head, that it is good that a man's 
face give his tongue leave to ſpeak. For 
the revealing of a man's mind by the traits. 
of his countenance is à great defect, and a 
kind of betraying, and the more ſo, for that 
| = | * 


. „„ 
o iar 5 pf 


it is many times more marked and believed : 
than a man's words. 


8 
% 


For the ſecond, which is Diſſimulation, 
follows many times upon ſecreey by a 
kind of neceſſity : fo that he who will be ſe- 
eret, muſt be a diflermbler in ſome degree; 
whether he will or not. For men are too 
cunning to ſuffer another to keep an equi- 
librium between both, without ſwaying the 
balance on either fide. They will ſo beſet 
him with queſtions, that without an ob- 
ſtinate and abfurd filence, he muſt ſhew an 
inclination one way, or if he did not, they 
will gather as much by his filence, as by 
his ſpeech. As for equivocations they can- 
not hold out long : ſo that no man can be 
ſecret, unleſs he gives himſelf a little ſcope 
of Diflimulation, which is as it were, but 7 
the emblem of ſecrecy. 


Bor for the third degree, that is Simula- 
tion, and falſe profefhon, I hold it more 
culpable, and lets politic, unlefs in great 
and important guatters.. Therefore a gene- 
ral cuſtom of Simulation, is a vice riſing 
either 
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either from a natural duplicity, or les 
| neſs; from a conſtitution of mind that 
hath ſome leading faults ; which becauſe a 
man muſt needs diſguiſe, it makes him prac- 
tice Simulation 1n other things alſo, leſt his 
hand ſhould be out of uſe. The great ad- 
vantages of Simulation and Diſſimulation are 
three. Firſt, to lay aſleep ph and 
to ſurpriſe. For where a man's intentions 
are publiſhed, it is an alarm to call up all 
that are againſt him. The ſecond is, that 
it leaves a man at liberty to retreat, and to 
draw off from a buſineſs without loſs of re- 
putation. For if a man engages himſelf by 
a manifeſt declaration, he muſt go through, 
or loſe his reputation. The third is, that it 
opens a way to the diſcovery of other men's 
counſels. * For to him that opens himſelf, 
men will hardly ſhew themſelves adverſe; 
but will fairly let him go on, and turn their 
freedom of ſpeech to freedom of thought. . 
And therefore it is a good ſhrewd proverb 
of the Spaniard; tell a lie, and find a 


Ei qui ſua confilia profert, non facile quis ſe adverſarium 
profiteatur, verum, aſſentabitur potius ; & libertatem ee 
in libertatem cogitandi vertet. 

| «truths? , 


26 or SIMULATION. 


« truth.” As though een were e the 
key to unlock ſecrets. . 
TRERE are alſo three diſadvantages of Si- 
mulation and Diſſimulation, to ſet it even. 
Firſt, that they commonly carry with them 
a ſhew of fearfulneſs, which in any buſineſs: | 
diſarms them of all reſolution to accompliſh 
the purſuit. The ſecond, that they puzzle 
and perplex the minds of many, who per- 
haps would otherwiſe co-operate with him, 
and make a man walk almoſt alone to his 
own ends* The third, and greateſt is, that 
they deprive a man of one of the principal 


inſtruments of action, which is truſt and be- 6 


lief. The beſt compoſition and temperature 
1s, to have openneſs in fame and opinion, 
ſecrecy in habit, Diſſimulation in ſeaſonable 
uſe, and a power to feign, if there is na 
remedy. 
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OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN... 


: 18 joys Fad parents: are ſecret, and ſo 
= = are their griefs and fears. They can- 
not expreſs the one, and do not care to utter 
the other. Certainly Children ſweeten hu- 
man labours, but they make misfortunes 
more bitter. They increaſe the cares of life, 
but they mitigate the remembrance of death. 
Perpetuity by generation is common to man 
and the brute creation; but the memory of 
merits and works is peculiar to men: and 
ſurely a man ſhall ſee the nobleſt works and 
foundations to have proceeded from Childleſs 
men, who have taken care to expreſs the 
images of their minds, where thoſe of their 
bodies have failed: ſo the care of poſterity is 
moſt in them that have no r 


Tunr that are the bf ſons of their fas 
milies, are moſt indulgent towards their 
Children, for they look upon them not only 
as the continuance of their ſpecies, but of 

| their 
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BN: 


their works alſo; and ſo both Children and 


Creatures. 


Tun degrees of affection in parents towards 


their ſeveral Children are often unequal, and 


ſometimes unjuſt, eſpecially i in the mother. 
Whence Solomon ſays, A wiſe fon. re- 
« joiceth the father; but the fooliſh ſon is 


“ the heavineſs of his mother.” 


In a family of Children, a man ſhall ſome- 
times ſee one or two of the eldeſt reſpected, 
and as many of the youngeſt careſſed; but 
in the midſt perhaps, ſome are forgotten, 
who nevertheleſs many times prove the 
moſt promiſing. The illiberality of pa- 
rents in diſcovering a partiality to their Chil. 
dren, is a very miſchievous error, for it 
makes them baſe- ſpirited, given to ſhifts 
and tricks, delighting in mean company, 
and more prone to luxury when in afftu- 
ence. And therefore it does beſt, when 
Parents keep up their authority with their 


Children, but flacken their on. 
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. 


one, which has 
rents as ſchool- 
ing and breeding emulations between 'bro- 
| thers during: their childhood, which many 
times end in quarrels when they are men, 


and diſturb the peace of families. 


ailed as well with pa- 


TP R Italians make little difference between 
5 Children and Nephews, or near kindred ; 
but ſo they be of the ſame blood, they care 
not much, whether they are their own be- 
gotten. And to ſpeak the truth, in nature 


a nephew reſemble an uncle or a kinſman 


| blood 8 to run. 


life to fix them to, for then they are moſt 
flexible and pliant. And let them not in 


of the Children themſelves, as thinking they 
will take beſt to that which they have moſt 
mind to. It is true, if the affection or apt- 
neſs of the Children be remarkable toads 


THERE is a cuſtom, Jam ſure a fooliſh 


rs and ſervants, of fow- 


it is much the ſame thing, for we often ſee 


more than his own parent; according as tlie 


Lar Parents take care, while their Chil- 
dren. are of tender age, what courſe of. 


this choice too much regard the inelination 


any 


* 
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any beanie it is not good to ceoſs nature 
or diſpoſition : But generally the precept is 
good, Optimum elige, ſuave & facile illud faci- 
et conſuetudo. Chuſe the beſt, Cuſtom 
will make it pleaſant and eaſy.” Young- 
er brothers are commonly fortunate, but 
ſeldom or never where the elder are diſin- 

herited. 


OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE. 
E that has a Wife and Children, has 
given hoſtages to fortune, for they are 
impediments to great enterprizes, whether 
in the way of virtue or wickedneſs. Cer- 
tainly the nobleſt works, (as we ſaid before) 
and the greateſt merits to the public, have 
proceeded from the unmarried or childleſs 
men, who both in affection and fortune 
have married and endowed the public: yet 
there are ſome, who, though they have 
no Children, are however careleſs of their 
memory, and terminate their thoughts with 


their 
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| their own lives, looking upon future times 
as of no import; but it ſtands more to rea- 
| ſon, that thoſe who leave Children ſhould 
have greateſt care of folio times, unto 
which they know they muſt tranſmit their 
deareſt pledges: though there are ſome others 
who account Wives and Children as in- 
cumbrances. There are likewiſe found 
ſome fooliſh covetous men, that take a pride 
in having no Children, that they may be 
thought ſo much the richer. They have 
heard probably ſome lay, „ Such an one 1s 
&« a very rich man,” and others except to 
it; © Yes, but he has a great charge of 
“ Children;” as if they were an abatement 
of his nekes. cf! 7h) 


Bur the moſt ordinary cauſe of a ſingle 
life is liberty; eſpecially in certain ſelf- 
pleaſing and fantaſtic minds, which are ſo 
exquiſitely ſenfible of every engagement, 
that they conceive the moſt trifſing re- 
ſtraints as ſhackles to their inclinations. Bat- 
chelors are beſt friends, beſt maſters, and beſt 
ſervants alſo; but not always beſt ſubjects; 
for they are light to run away: and in truth _ 
almoſt all fugitives are of that condition. 


A sIN- 


— 


Ly 
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A SincLs Life doth well with 4 
men; for charity will hardly admit of con- 
veniences, much leſs of ſuperfluities. For 
judges and magiſtrates it is a thing indiffer- 
ent; for if they are eaſy and corrupt, a ſer- 
vant may be five times worſe in catching at 
ſuch gains, than a Wife. As for ſoldiers, 
I perceive the generals in their harangues to 
their armies, commonly put them in mind. 
of their Wives and Children. And I find 
the deſpiſing of marriage amongſt the Tn 

debaſes the common ſoldiery. 
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rn; Wives and Children are a 
_ Liſcipline of humanity: and Single Men, 
though they. are many times more bounti- 
ful and charitable, becauſe their fortunes are 
leſs exhauſted ; yet, on the other fide, they 
are more cruel and hard-hearted, (good to 
make ſevere. inquiſitors) becauſe their ins 
dulgence and tenderneſs is not ſo often calls 
ed upon and excited. | 
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9 natures led by cuſtom, commonly 
make falſe huſbands ; as is ſaid of Ulyſſes, *« He 
*« prefered his old woman to immortality.” I 
Chaſte L. 
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Chaſte women are generally proud and fro- 
ward, as preſuming upon the merit of their 
chaſtity. It is one of the beſt bonds both of 
chaſtity and obedience in the wife to the 
huſband, if ſhe think him wiſe; which ſhe 
will never do, if the find ham PO. 


Winne are young men's: miles: an- 
| panions for middle age, and old men 8 
| nurſes: ſo that a man has a handle to marry 


at any age. But yet he was reputed one of 


; | the wife men that made anſwer to the queſ- | 
W tion, when a man ſhould marry—** A young 
man not yet, an elderly man not at all.” 


Ir is often ſeen, that bad Huſbands have 
good Wives: whether it be, that the price of 
their huſbands kindneſs is enhanced by the 
interchange, or: that the Wives take a pride 
in their patience. But this never fails, if 
the bad huſbands were of their own chuſing, 
againſt their friends conſent; for in that caſe 
they have always ſpirit enough to make 
good then 'OWN foll y. 
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OF ENY 1 


HERE are none of the affections 
which are thought to faſcinate ex- 
cept Love and Envy. They both caufe 
vehement wiſhes; they both readily form 
themſelves into imaginations and ſuggef- 
tions; and they both mount up eaſily into 
the eye, eſpecially upon the preſence of the 
object; all which points conduce to faſcina- 
tion, if there 1s ſuch a thing. We ſee like- 
wiſe the ſcripture calls Envy an evil eye: 
and the aſtrologers call the evil influences of 
the _ aſpects.; ſo that ſtill there 

| ſeems to be acknowledged in Envy, and the 
operation thereof, a certain ejaculation and 
irradiation from the eye. Nay, ſome have 
been ſo curio to note, that the times 
when the ſtroke or percuſſion of an envious 
eye does moſt hurt, are particularly, when the 
party envied is beheld in glory and triumph; 
for this ſets an edge upon Envy, and beſides 
at ſuch times the ſpirits of the perſon envied 
e Come 
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come forth moſt 1 into the outward parts, and 
ſo meet the blow. 


Bur leaving theſe curioſities, though not 
unworthy to be conſidered, in their place, we 
ſhall ſpeak to theſe three points: what per- 
ſons are moſt apt to envy hat perſons are 
' moſt ſubject to be envied— and what is the 
difference between public and Eee NE 

He that (PE no virtue himſelf, envies vir- 
tue in another : for mens minds either feed 
upon, and pleaſe themſelves with their own 
good, or others evil; and he that wants the 
firſt food, will ſatisfy himſelf with the "ſe- 
cond; and he that is out of hope of arriving 
at another's virtue, the ſame gladly depreſ- 
ſes. the other's fortune, that there may be 
the leſs diſparity between them, 


A MAN that 1s JOKE ZOE and a meddler in 8 
other mens affairs, is commonly envious, 
For the being very inquiſitive about other 
mens matters, can never proceed from this 7 
cauſe, as it may be of uſe to a man's own . 
affairs; therefore it follows that ſuch à 

D 2 man 


. 36 OY ENVY. 


man takes à kind of theatrical 3 in 

looking upon the fortunes of others; neither 
can he, that minds his own buſineſs only, 
find much matter for Envy. For Envy is 

2 gadding paſhon, walks the e n, | 
does not keep at home : 


40 Non e/t urig quin idem kt aka” 


Men of noble birth are noted to be envi- 

. ous towards new men: For the diſtance is ; 
altered, and it is like a deceit of the eye, that 

when others come on, * ſeem to 90 back. | 


DxronED „ eunuchs, old men, 
and baſtards are envious: for he that can- 
not poſſibly mend his own caſe, will do 
what he can to impair another's; ualeſs 
theſe defects happen to light upon generous, 
natures, which endeavour to turn their na- 
tural defects to the encreaſe of their honour, 
to the end it may be divulged, thatan eunuch 
or a lame man, did ſuch great things, affect 
ing the honour of a miracle; which was the 
caſe of Narſes the eunuch, and of Aeli h 
and amerlane who were lame. 
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Tux caſe is much the ſame in thoſe that 
riſe again after calamities: for they are com- 
| monly angry with the times, and reliſh 

other mens calamities as redemptions of 
their own troubles. They that endeavour 
to excel in abundance of things out of levity 
and vain glory, muſt needs be envious; for 
they every where meet with objects of 
Envy; it being impoſſible, but in ſo many 
things ſome ſhould ſurpaſs them. Which 
was the character of Adrian the Emperor, 
that mortally envied poets, painters and 
other artificers in thoſe works, wherein he 
Mann had a fancy to e. 


Lan a colleagues; and thoſe 
that have been bred together, are apt ta 
Envy their equals when they are raiſ- 
ed. For this upbraids them with their 
own fortune, and points at them, and 
frequently ſtimulates their memory: more- 
pver, this compariſon of fortune falls more 
Into the, obſervation of others; and Envy 
ever reflects and redoubles from ſpeech. 
and fame. Whence Caius Envy towards 
| his brother Abel was the more n 
becauſe when AbePs ſacrifice was better acs 
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cepted, no body: looked on. Thus much | 
for thoſe ha are apt to ods | 


3. 


As for thoſe that are more or left obnoxi- 
ous to Envy; firſt, perſons of eminent vir- 
tue are leſs envied when they are advanced, 
for their promotion ſeems but due unto 
them ; and no man envies the payment of a 
debt, but liberality beyond merit Again, 
Envy is always joined with comparing, and 
where there is no compariſon there is no 
Envy; therefore Kings are only envied by 
Kings. Nevertheleſs it 1s obſervable, that 


unworthy perſons are moſt envied at their 
firſt riſing to honour, and afterwards not 
ſo much; on the contrary, perſons of worth 
and merit then firſt meet with Envy, after 
their fortunes have continued long 


For though their virtue holds the ſame, yet | 


it has not the ſame luſtre; for freſh men 
grow up that darken it. 11175 e 

Pxnsoxs of nokle blood are leſs ann 
to Envy when honours are heaped upon 
them; for it ſeems no other than a debt 


paid to their anceſtors : beſides, there ſeems 


n littie added to _ fortune; and Envy, 


: like | 
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Uke the ſun-beams, beats hotter upon a ri- 
ſing ground than upon a flat. And for the 
ſame reaſon, thoſe that are advanced by do- 
grees, undergo leſs Envy than thoſe that are 
advanced ſuddenly and per ſaltum. 


Tuosz that have great travails, cares and 
perils joined with their honours, labour leſs ' 
under Envy. F or men think that they pay 
dear for their honours, and begin ſometimes. 
rather to pity them; and pity ever healeth. 
Envy: wherefore we may obſerve common- 
ly, that the more deep and ſober ſort of- 
politic perſons that glitter in honour, are 
ever bemoaning themſelves, what a life they 


lead: crying Quanta patimur! Not that 


they feel it ſo, but in order to blunt the 
edge of Envy. This is to be underſtood. 
of 'buſineſs that is impoſed upon ſuch men, 
not of what they voluntary take upon 


themſelves. Nothing rouſes Envy more 


than an ambitious and immoderate engroſ- 


ſing of buſineſs: and nothing on the other 
| handextinguiſhes Envy more, than for a man 


in the higheſt honours, to draw nothing 


from inferior officers: for by this. means, 
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as many miniſters as he has, fo many ſcreens 


between him and Rn 
* 4: 


Aer all, thoſe ſtir up Envy moſt, who 


carry the greatneſs of their fortunes in an 


inſolent and proud manner; being never 


well but while they are boaſting of their 

power, either by outward pomp, or by 
triumphing over their adverſaries or compe- 
titors they have overthrown; whereas on | 


the other ſide, prudent men love ſometimes 
to make ſacrifice to Envy, 1 in ſuffering them- 


ſelves now and then, on purpoſe, to be over- 
borne in things that they have not much 


at. heart. Notwithſtanding, ſo much is true, 
that the carriage of greatneſs in an open 

nd undiſſembled manner, 10 3 it be without 
neren and vain glory, occaſions leſs 
Bivy than the withdrawing itſelf craftily, 
and as it were by ſtealth from notice. For 
in that courſe, a man does nothing but im- 


peach fortune, as though he were conſcious A 


of his own want of worth, and ſo teaches. 
others to _ y him. 


. To Meh poi as we ſaid in the 
beginning, that the N Envy had ſome- 
what 
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what in it of witeheraft, ſo there is no other 
cure of Envy but the cure of witcheraft; and 
that is to remove the lot, as they call it, 
and to lay it upon another. 


For which purpoſe the wiſer ſort of great 
perſons ever bring in upon the ſtage ſome 
body upon whom to Bx the Envy that 
would otherwiſe come upon themſelves 3 
throwing it off ſometimes upon miniſters 
and ſervants, ſometimes upon colleagues and 
affociates. And for that turn there are ne- 
ver wanting perſons of violent natures, 
who, ſo they may have power and buſt- 
neſs, make no ſcruple to purchaſe it at any 


rate. e q | 
Nov to ſpeak of public Envy, and there 
is ſome good yet in this; whereas in private 
Envy there is none at all. For public Envy 
is a kind of wholefome cenſure that eclip- 
feth great men when they grow too big; 
and therefore it is a bridle alfo to thoſe 
that are too powerful to keep them within 
bounds, | . 


Tuis 
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Tris Envy which goeth in the 8 
languages by the name of diſcontent, and 
ſhall be more fully handled under the title 
of Sedition, is in kingdoms and ſtates not un- 
like to Iufection. For as Infection ſpreads 
upon thoſe parts that are ſound, and taints 
them; ſo alſo when Envy is once got into a 
ſtate, it traduces even the beſt actions. and 
ordinances, and turns them into faction. — 
There is little won by intermingling plauſi- 
ble and popular actions, with odious ones; 
for it does but argue weakneſs, and fear of 
Envy, which hurts ſo much the more; as it 
is likewiſe in Infections, which, 1f you are 
afraid of them, come upon you the ſooner. 


AND this public Envy ſeems to bear more 


upon principal officers and miniſters, than 
upon Kings and eſtates themſelves: but take 
this as a rule that ſeldom. fails, if the Envy 


upon the miniſter be great, when the cauſe of 


it in him is ſmall, or if the Envy be general 
in a manner, and takes in all the miniſters of 


a ſtate, then the Envy, though ſecretly, ſtrikes 


at the King or ſtate itſelf. And ſo much for 


Public Envy, or ahmen, and the dif- | 
1 | erence. 
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ference thereof from private Envy, which 
we deſcribed in the firſt place. 


WII il add this alſo in general wncking 
the affection of Envy; that of all the affecti- 


ons it is the moſt importunate and continual : 
For of other affections there is occaſion given 


but now and then. It was well ſaid that 
Envy has no holidays, becauſe it ever finds 
matter to work upon. Whence it is alſo 
noted, that Love and envy make men pine, 
which other affections do not, becauſe they 
are not continual. Envy alſo is the vileſt 


of affections, and the moſt depraved; for 


which cauſe it is the proper attribute of the 


Devil, who is called the envious man 


„ That ſowed tares amongſt the wheat by 
& night:” As it always comes to paſs that 
Envy works ſubtilely, and in the dark, and 


frequently to the prejudice of the beſt men. 
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it does much miſchief, ſometimes like a 


perſons in the memory of man, either ancient 
not admit this weak paſſion. You muſt ex- 


amongſt the Romans: the former was indeed 


any one may diſcern clearly, that Love 


heart, but alſo, though rarely, into a heart 


44 or Lo v. 


. 


Tur flags is more „ belialden to Love, 

than the life of man. For as to the 
ſtage, Love is always matter of comedy, 
and now and then of tragedy too; but in life 


Syren, ſometimes like a fury. You may obs: 
ſerve that among all the great and illuſtrious 
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or modern, there is not one that has been 
driven to the mad degree of Love; which. 
ſhews that great ſpirits and great buſineſs do 


cept nevertheleſs, Mark Anthony, the halfs 
partner of the empire of Rome, and Apprus: 
Claudius the Decemvir, and great law-giver 


a luxurious and voluptuous man, but the 
latter was an auſtere and wiſe man. Whence 


can find entrance, not only into an open 


— Sy well. 


well fortified, if watch is not well kept. It 
is an abject and poor ſpirited ſaying of Epi- 
curus, Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum famns: 
as if man made for the contemplation of 
Heaven And heavenly objects, ſhould do no- 
thing but adore a little idol, and ſubject 
himſelf though not to the mouth, as beaſts 
are, yet to the eye, which was ien! n. 
doubtedly for r purpoſes. 


Iris ſtrange to confider the exceſs of this 
paſſion, and how it inſults the nature and 
true value of things by this only, that the 
ſpeaking in a perpetual ſtrain of exaggeration, 
1sdecent in nothing but in Love. Neither does 
this appear only in the manner of expreſſion: 
for it has been faid that the arch-flatterer, 
with whom all the petty flatterers have intel- 
ügence, is a man's ſelf; but certainly the 
lover is ſomething more. For no proud 
man ever thought ſo abſurdly well of him 
ſelf, ax the lover does of the perſon loved. 
and therefore it was well ſaid, That 60 
love, and to be wiſe, is ſcarce poſſible 
e even to a God.“ Neither does this weak. 
neſs appear to others only, and not to 
| the party loved; but to the perſon loved- 
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46 | By OF LOVE. | 
moſt of all, unleſs the Love be reciprocal, 
For it is a true rule that Love is ever re- 


warded, either with reciprocal, or with an 
inward and ſecret contempt : It ſhould teach 


- men to beware of this paſſion, which loſes 
not only other things but itſelf. As for 
other lofles they are prettily figured in the 
fable of the poets, ** That he that preferred 
Helena, loſt the gifts of Juno and Pallas. 


Whoever therefore too much indulges amo- 
rous * quits both riches and wiſdom. 


Tuts paſſion hath its Boda at the very 


time, when the mind is ſofteſt; that is, 


in great proſperity, and great en — 


though this latter hath perhaps been leſs ob- 


ſerved; both which ſeaſons kindle Love, 
and make it more fervent, which proves it 


to be the child of folly. They do beſt, who 
if they cannot avoid Love, yet make it ſub- 


ſervient to their ſerious affairs and actions 
of life. For if it interfere once with bu- 
ſineſs, it troubles mens fortunes, and 


hinders them from being true to their own 


ends. „ THEY 
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I xnow not how, martial men are given to 
Love, unleſs it ariſes from their being given to 
wine; forperils commonly expect to be paid 
in pleaſures. There is in man's nature a ſecret 
inclination and motion towards Love of 
others, which if it is not ſpent upon one, or 
a few, doth naturally ſpread itſelf towards 
many, and makes men become humane and 
charitable, as it is ſeen ſometimes in Friars. 
Nuptial Love makes mankind, friendly Love 
perfects it, but wanton Love corrupts and 
debaſes it. 


OF MAGISTRACIES AND DIGNITIES. 


By | | 
EN in Great Place are thrice ſervants ; 
ſervants of the prince or ſtate, ſer- 
vants of fame, and ſervants of buſineſs. So 
that they enjoy no manner of liberty, neither 
in their perſons, in their actions, nor in 
their time. A ſtrange kind of defire to covet 
power, and to loſe liberty; or to court 
power over. others, and to diveſt a man of 


* 


I : power 
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1 himſelf. The riſing 1nto 
is laborious, and by pains men come to 
greater pains; often times alſo, it is not 
clear of unworthy practices. And by indig- 
nities men come to Dignities. The ſtandi 

is flippery, and the regreſs is either a down- 
fall, or at leaſt an eclipſe, and even this is a 
fad and melancholy thin g. Cum non ſis, qui 
Jueris, non eſt, cur velis vivare; nay, there 
is no retiring, though a man were ever ſo 
willing: neither wall men retire, when it 
were reaſon they ſhould; but they continue 
impatient of a private life, even when 
old age or infirmity bear hard upon them, 
which require eafe, and the thade; like old 
townſmen that will be {till fitting before the 
ſtreet door, though they —”_ themſelves 


to ſcorn. 


CERTAINLY, men in Poſts had need to 
borrow other mens opinions to think theme 
ſelves happy; for if they judge by theirown 
feeling, they will find no ſuch thing; but 
when they think with themſelves what other 
men think of them, and how gladly they 
would change conditions with them, then, 
end n not till chen, they eee, 

. | 7 
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by report, when perhaps, they find the con- 
trary within. For they are the firſt ſenſible 
of their own griefs, though they are the 5 
of all ſenfible of their own faults,  - : 


CerTAINLY, men in an ſtations 
are ſtranger to themſelves; and while they 
are in the hurry of buſineſs, they .have-no 
time to conſult the health, either of body 
or foul: 1 5 

«6: Ih: mors gravis incubat, 
Qui notus nimis omnibus, 
& Tgnotus moritur ſibi.“ 
In Office there is great licence to do both 
good and evil, the latter ought to be reckons 


ed a curſe: for in evil, the beſt condition i 3 


not to be willing; the next, not to be able. | 
Certainly power to oblige is the true and law- 
ful end of ambition. For good thoughts, 
though God accept them, yet towards men 
are little better than good dreams, unleſs . 
they are put in action; and that cannot be 
without ſome public place and power, as 

the commanding ground, | 


_ Onr16arIons and good works are the 
true ends of man's labours: and a conſci- 
Von.. E ouſneſs 
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ufc of the performance, the accompliſhe 
ment of his reſt, For if a man can be 
partaker of God's theatre, he ſhall likewiſe 
be partaker of God's - reſt. Et converſus 
Deus, ut aſpiceret opera, que fecerunt manus 
_ vidit quod amma ent bona nimis: and 
then the Sabbath. | 


In ties diſcharge of a man's duty, let him 
ſet before him the beſt examples ; there is a 
number of precepts for imitation ; and after a 
time ſet before him his own example, and 
examine himſelf ſtrictly whether he began 
better than he ended. Let him neglect not, 


on the other hand, the example of thoſe 


that have carried themſelves ill in the ſame 
place; not to ſet himſelf off by taxing their 
memory, but to direct himſelf what to avoid. 
Reform, therefore, but without oſtentation, 
or defaming former times and perſons; : 
yet he ſhould ſet it down as a rule to himſelf, 
to introduce good precedents, as well as to 
follow them. Reduce things to their firſt 
Inſtitution, and obſerve well wherein and 
how they have degenerated; but yet aſk 
counſel of both times; of the antient, that 
* may know what is beſt, and of the 
latter 
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latter time that you may underſtand what is 

fitteſt, Endeavour to make your courſe re- 

gular, that men may know beforehand what 

they are to expect; nevertheleſs be not too 

poſitive and preremptory, and whenever 

you recede from your rule, explain yourſelf 

properly. Preſerve ſteadily the rights of 

your place, but do not lightly provoke diſ- 

putes touching juriſdiction; and carry it 

in ſuch manner as to aſſume and exerciſe 
your rights in filence and de facto, rather 

than raiſe and debate queſtions about them 

with noſe _ ena. | 
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PREsERVE likewiſe the rights of inferior 
Places, ſubordinate to you, and think it a 
greater honour to direct in chief, than to be 
buſy in all. Embrace, nay invite fuch as 
may help and inform you, touching the exe- 
cution of your place, and do not drive away 
thoſe that offer their ſervice as if they were 
meddlers, but rather encourage and coun- \ 
tenance them, {LOVE 


The vices in the exerciſe of authority are 
chiefly four : too'much Delay; Corruption, 
. and Facility. 
4 For 
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Fon Delays: give eaſy acceſs, keep times 
appointed, go through that which is in hand, 
without taking up new buſineſs, but from 
ee 


Fon ation : do not only bind your 
oven hands, and thoſe of your ſervants from 
taking bribes, but the hands of ſujtors alſo 
from offering them. Integrity uſed undoubt- 
edly does the firſt of theſe; and integrity 

given out and profeſſed, with a deteſtation 
of bribery, brings about the latter alſo. 
Avoid not only the fault, but the ſuſpicion 
likewiſe. Whoever are found variable, and 
change manifeſtly, without a ſufficient 
cauſe, give ſuſpicion of corruption. There- 
fore always when you) turn from the 
opinion you have declared, or from the 
courſe you have begun, profeſs the ſame in- 
genuouſly, and withal honeſtly acknow- 
ledge the cauſes that induced you to it, 
and don't think to be able to ſteal away. A 
favourite ſer. aut, who has intereſt with his 
| maſter, if there be no apparent cauſe of 


favou r, is commonly thought an nn 
do corruption. = : 
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Fox Roughneſs : it breeds envy and ill- 
will without producing any advantage; for 
ſeverity ſtrikes fear, but roughneſs breeds 
hatred. Even reproofs from authority ought. 
to be * though not inſulting. 


As for Facility, that is * worſe than 
bribery: for bribes are attempted but now 
and then; but if a man lies open to impor- 

tunity, or is led by idle reſpects, he will 
never be without them. As Solomon faith, 
« To reſpect perſons is not good; for ſuch 
a man will tranſgreſs for a piece of bread.” 
The ſaying of the antients is moſt certainly 
true, A place ſhews the man.” And 
ſome it ſhews for the better, others for the 
' worſe : Omnium conſenſu capax imperii, niſ im- 
peraſſet, ſays Tacitus of Galba: on the other 
hand, the ſame author ſays of Yeſpafian, 
Solus imperantium Veſpaſianus mutatus in melius. 
Though the one is meant by Tacitus, of the 
art of governing, the other of manners and 
affections. It is a moſt evident ſign of a 
generous diſpoſition, where Honour improves 
it : for honour is, or ſhould be, the place 
of virtue: and as in nature, bodies move 


violently to, and calmly in their place, 
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tion is by a winding pair of ſtairs ; if factions 
prevail, it is good to adhere to one party, 
while a man is climbing to honour : and to 
reduce himſelf to a balance, when he has at · 
tained wp ſame. i 
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ſo virtue in kan; is violent; in authority | 
obtained, ſettled. and calm. | 


Graprai. riſing to the pinnacle of promo 


Paesenvs the memory of your predeceſ- 
ſor unhurt; if you do not, it is a debt will 


be paid you by your ſucceſſor. Treat your 
fellows in office friendly, and call them in 
rather when they do not expect it, than ex- 
clude them when with reaſon they ſhould be 


called in. Do not be too mindful of your 
place, nor make frequent mention of it in 
common diſcourſe, or in private converſation; 


but rather let it be ſaid of you, When he 
ſits in place he is quite another man.“ 


62-B0LDNESS% 3I'g 
OF BOLDNESS 
; 


JT is a trivial grammar-ſchool text, but 

yet worthy a wiſe man's obſervation : De- 
moſthenes being aſked once, What was the 
principal qualification of an orator ?” anſwer- 
ed Action.“ What next? Aion.“ What 
next again? Action.“ He ſaid, that knew 
it beſt, aud yet was not much indebted to 
Nature for what he commended. A ſtrange 
thing ſurely, that that part of an orator, 
which 1s but ſuperficial, and to be eſteemed 
rather the virtue of a player, ſhould be placed 


ſo high above thoſe nobler parts of Inven= 


tion, Elocution, and the reſt, as almoſt 
alone to be eſteemed the effential quality. 
But the reafon 1s plain, for there is in 
human nature generally more of the fool 
than of the wiſe - and therefore thoſe facul- 
tics, by which the fooliſh part of mens 
minds is taken, -are moſt potent of all. 
Wonderful, and as it were parallel, is the 
caſe of Boldneſs in civil buſineſs. What 
firſt ? „ Boldneſs.” What ſecond and third ? 
* Boldneſs.” And yet Boldneſs is a child of 

E 4 Ig« 
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Ignorance, and of a baſe nature, and far i in- 
ferior to other parts of civil ſcience. But 
neverth?leſs it faſcinates and captivates thoſe 
that are either weak in judgment, or fear ful 
in nature; and ſuch are the greateſt part of 
mankind. Nay it prevails even with wiſe 
men themſelves, when their minds are weak. 
Therefore we ſee it has had great ſway 
in popular ſtates, but with ſenates and 
princes evidently leſs. Further, when bold 
_ perſons firſt enter upon action, they can do 

more than afterwards ; for Boldneſs i is a bad | 
keeper of a promiſe, 


As now and then mountebanks PO in 
who pretcnd to cure the natural body, 
ſo alſo for the politic body there are not 
wanting men that will undertake even the 
moſt difficult cures; who perhaps have 
been lucky in ſome few experiments, but 
having no notion of the grounds of ſcience, 
oftener fail. Nay you ſhall ſee a bold 
fellow ſomctimes do Mahomet's miracle, 
Mahomet made the people believe that he 
would call a hill to him; and from the 
top of it offered up his prayers for the ob- 
ſervers of his law, The people aflcmblcd, 
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in great numbers: Mahomet called the hill 
to him again and again; but when the hill 
ſtood ſtill, he, nothing abaſhed, ſays, IF - 
« the hill will not come to Mahomet, Maho- 
« met will go to the hill.“ So theſe men, 
when they have taken upon themſelves 
mighty matters, and failed moſt ſhamefully 
in them, yet if they have the perfection of 
Boldneſs, they will make a jeſt of it, give 
themſelves a turn, and there it finiſhes. _ 
CERTAINLY, to men of great judgment, 
bold perſons are a ſport to behold ; nay, and 
to the vulgar alio, Boldneſs has ſomcwhat 
of the ridiculous. For if abſurdity be the 
ſubject of laughter, you nced not doubt but 
great Boldneis is ſeldom without ſome ab- 
ſurdity. Nor can there be a plcaſanter fight, 
hardly, than to ſee a bo:d fellow out of 
countenance ; ſince that puts his face into a 
moſt confuſed and humiliating poſture: for 
in Baſhfulneſs the ſpirits naturaily fluctuate; 
but with bold men, upon a like occaiion, they 
ſtand ſtill ; like a flale at Cheſs * here 1 it Is 


* Lat. U fit in Sbarc. 4 la do quando no vincitur colluſory 
fed torpet tautum notus, 
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no mate, but yet the game cannot ſtir. The! 
this laſt 1s- fitter for ſatire, than for ſerious 
obſervation. | {> {44.5 bbs 

Ir 1s obſervable, ha Boldneſs is ever 
blind ; for it ſees no dangers nor obſtacles : 
wherefore ,it is bad in counſel, but good in 
execution. | So that if you would make uſe 
of bold perſons with ſafety, you mult not 
give them the command in chief; but let 
them be ſeconds, and under the direction of 
others. For in deliberations it is good to 
have dangers before our eyes; but in exe. 
cution we ſhould ſhut our eyes, unleſs the 
dangers are very great. 
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TAKE Goodneſs, in this fenke, that it is 
an affection which ſtudies the good of men: 
the ſame that the Greeks call philanthropy. 
The word humanity, as it is generally uſed, 
is a little too light and narrow to ws 
l = 


ts 
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the force of it. Goodneſs I call the habit, 
and Goodneſs of Nature the inclination. 
This ſame Goodneſs, of all the virtues and 
dignities of the mind, is undoubtedly the 
chief, being a faint kind of reſemblance and 
character of the Divine Nature itſelf ; which 
being baniſhed out of the world, the natural 
man would be nothing but an unquiet, wick= _ 
ed, wretched thing; nay, a kind of miſ- þ 


chievous animal. = 


Mon Al. Goodneſs atiſwers to the theologi- 
cal virtue, Charity; nor does it admit of ex- 
ceſs, but is capable of error. An immoderate 
defire of power threw the angels out of Hea- 
ven: an immoderate deſire of knowledge 
expelled man Paradiſe : but in charity there 
is no exceſs; nor can either angel or man 
come in danger by it. 


AN inclination to Goodneſs is deeply root- 
ed in the nature of man; which, being deſ- 
titute of matter, or occaſion to exerciſe itſelf 
upon men, will turn at leaſt to brute crea- | 
tures. As it is ſeen in the Turks, a cruel and : 

brutal people, who nevertheleſs are merciful = 
to 


6 OF GOODNESS. 


to beaſts, and diſtribute alms to dogs and 
birds. Buſbequius relates a circumſtance of a 
Venetian goldſmith, reſiding at Constantinople, 
who had much ado to eſcape the fury of the 
people for gagging a long-billed fowl. Yet 
this virtue of Goodneſs, or charity, has its 
errors. The Talians have an ungracious 


proverb; So good, that he is good for no- 


— * g 7 


« thing.” And Nicholas Machiavel had the . 


confidence to ſet down in writing, and 


almoſt in plain terms, That the Chriſtian 
% Faith had given up good and innocent 
„ men in prey to the 1niquity of tyrants:“ 
Which he pronounced, becauſe there never 
was law, ſect, or opinion, that ſo highly 
exalts Goodneſs ' as the Chriſtian religion 
does. 


Tas better therefore to ſecure ourſelves 


from the ſtroke of ſcandal, and danger too in 
this point, it will be worth our while to 
take notice of the errors that turn us out 


of the right way of ſuch an excellent ha- 
bit. Seek the good of others ſo as not to 
enſlave vourſelf to their faces or pleaſures; 


for that is an argument of facility and ſoft- 
neſs, 


or GOODNESS 6r, 


nl which e an honeſt mind captive, 
Neither caſt a gem to Æſop's cock, who 
would be better pleaſed, .and happier with a 
barley- corn. Let the example of God in 


this matter be your leſſon : “He ſendeth 


„his rain, and. maketh his ſun to ſhine, 
« upon the juſt and unjuſt alike :* but yet 
he does not rain wealth, nor ſhine honours 
or virtues upon all men equally.. . Common 


benefits indeed are to be communicated to 


all; but peculiar ones to few, and with 
choice. But beware, leſt in engraving the 
portraiture, you deſtroy the original. For 
theology ſets up the love of ourſelves for the 
original, and the love of our neighbour for 
the copy. Sell all thou haſt, give it to 
the poor, and follow me.“ But ſell not 


all thou haſt, except thou come and follow 


me ; that is, unleſs you enter upon ſuch a 


vocation, wherein you can do as much good 


to others with a ſmall ſubſtance as with a 
great one; otherwiſe in feeding the ſtreams 


you dry up the fountain. Neither is there 


only found a habit of Goodneſs directed by 


the rule of right reaſon, but in ſoſhe men 
alſo there is found a natural diſpofition and 
propenſity to it; as on the other hand in 


ſome 
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ſome others a natural malignity. For there 
are thoſe that in their natural temper have 
an averſion to the Good of others. And as 
to the lighter fort of malignity, that turns to 
moroſeneſs, or perverſeneſs, or an unbridled 
humour of oppoſition, and ſhewing itſelf 
difficult in all things: but the more grievous _ 
and deeper, approaches to Envy and mere 
malice. Such men, in other mens calami» 
ties, are, as it were, in ſeaſon, and are ever 
inclined to oppreſſion; not good enough to be 
compared to the dogs that licked Lazarus's 
ſores, but to flies, that are ſtill buzzing 
upon any thing that is raw; miſanthropes, 
that take a pleaſure in bringing men to the 
bough,, and yet have never a tree for the 
purpoſe, as Timon had. Such diſpoſitions 
may well be called the impoſthumes and can- 
cers of human nature. And yet they are the 
fitteſt timber ta make political executioners 
of; being of the crooked kind, that 1s good 
for building ſhips to encounter a ſtorm, but 
not for houſes that are to ſtand firm, 


Tux parts and ſigns of Goodneſs are 
many. If a man be kind and courteous to 
ſtrangers and foreigners, he proves himſelf 
a Citi» 
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2 citizen of the world, and that his heart is 
not like an iſland, cut off from other lands, 
but like a continent that joins to them. 


Ir he be compaſſionate to the afflicted, he 


ſhews a noble hear rt, and is like the cele- 
brated tree, that is wounded itſelf when it 
tines the balm. 


| faults, it ſhews his m 


is planted on high 


above the ſhot of injuries. If he be thankful 


for ſmall benefits, it is an argument that he 


values mens minds more than their trinkets. 


But above all, if he has attained the higheſt 
pitch of perfection, even that of St. Paul 
the apoſtle, of devoting and anathematizing 
himſelf from Chriſt for the ſalvation of his 
brethren, it ſhews the neareſt approach to 


the divine nature, and a kind of men 
with Chr; himſelf. 


Ir . wie þ ffences, and pardons 
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ET us ſpeak of Nobility, firſt as it is 3 
part of a ſtate; next, as it is a condition 
of particular perſons. A monarchy where 
there is no nobility at all, is ever a pure and 
abſolute tyranny, as that of the Turks. For 
Nobility tempers ſovereignty, and draws 
the eyes of the people aſide from the royal 
line. But in a democracy there is no need 
of nobles; nay that popular ſtate is much 
more quiet, and leſs ſubject to factions and 
ſeditions, where there is no order of no- 
bility. For there mens eyes are upon the 
buſineſs, not upon the perſons; or if upon 
the perſons, it is for the buſineſs ſake, as 
being fitteſt for it, and not out of any 8 
to the 10 pageafltry of anceſtors. 


Tun 3 we ſee, are a flouriſhing 
people, notwithſtanding their diverſity of 
religion, and of cantons. For utility is 
their bond, and not rank and title. The 
form of government uſed in the United 
* 1 Provinces 


1 
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Provinces of the Low Countries is ſurely ex- 
cellent: for where there is an equality, 
both the conſultations are more indifferent, 
and the payments and tributes more chear- 
ful. 


A great and potent Nobility in a mo- 5 
narchy, adds majeſty to the prince, but di- 
miniſhes his power; and puts life and {ſpirit 
into the people, but deprefles their fortune. — 
It is well when the nobles are not too great 
for ſovereignty or juſtice; and yet main- 
tained in that height, that the inſolence of 
the multitude may be blunted by their reve- 
rence of them, as by a bar in the way, be- 
fore it pours itſelf forth upon the majeſty of 
kings. On the other hand, a numerous No- 
bility cauſes poverty and inconvenience in a : 
ſtate; for it occaſions a vaſt expence: and 0 
beſides, it is a thing of ſuch neceſſity, that 
ſhould many of the Nobility in courſe of 
time fall to poverty, there follows a kind of 
divorce or diſproportion between honour and 
eſtate. 
a „ 11 
As for Nobility in particular perſons, if 
it is a venerable thing to ſee an antient 


Vol. J. N caſtle 


„ nir. 


caſtle or building not the leaſt in decay; 
or an aged tall timber tree ſound and per- 
fect; how much more to behold an antient 
noble family uninjured by the waves and 
ſtorms of time? For new Nobility is the 
act of royal power; but antient Na 15 
the pure act of time. 
* 
Tross that are firſt raiſed to a high viech 
of Nobility, generally excel their deſcend- 
ants in the brightneſs of their virtues, but 
by no means in innocence : for there is rare- 
ly any promotion to honour but by a mix- 
ture of good and evil arts. It is right there- 
fore, that the memory of their virtues ſhould 
paſs down to their poſterity, and that their 
vices ſhould die with themſelves, 


NosiLiTty of birth commonly abates in- 
| = duſtry; and he that is not induſtrious, en- 
H vies another's diligence. Beſides, noble per- 
ſons cannot be advanced much further; and 
he that ſtands ſtill while others riſe, can 
1 | hardly avoid emotions of envy. On the other 

ſide, Nobility very much allays the _ of 
others towards them; for this am, e - 
| 8 cauſe 
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cauſe noblemen ſoot born i in the poſſeſſion 
of honours. _ ; 076 LT 


CErTAINLY kings that have a wiſe ande 
able Nobility about them, will find an 
eaſier progreſs in their buſineſs by employ- 
ing them principally : for the people natu- 
rally bend to them, as born-in ſome degree 
to geretn. | „ ; 


OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLES. 


17 greatly concerns the ſhepherds of the 


people to know the prognoſtics 9 
tempeſts; which are greateſt, when things 
grow to equality; as natural tempeſts are 
greateſt about the equinox. And as there 
are hollow blaſts of wind, and ſecret ſwell- 
ings of ſeas before a tempeſt, ſo are there i in 
ſtates: 1 | 
ie etiam cœcos inflare tumultus 5 


= monet, fraudeſque & operta tumeſcere bella. 


GO. I. 464. . 
"= The change of empires often he declares, 


« Fierce rumults, hidden treaſons, murders, wars.” 
' Davopenes 
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LaBELs, and. licentious and ien di. 
courſes againſt the ſtate, when they fly about 
every where, and are frequent ; and in like 
manner falſe news running up and down to 


the diſadvantage of the ſtate, and greedily 


embraced by the people, are certainly among 
the ſigns of Seditions. Virgil giving the pe- 
digree of Fame, e her ſiſter to the 
giants: 5 


Ilam Terra parens, ira irritata Deorum, 
| Extremam (ut perhibent) Cæo Enceladoque ſororems 


Progenuit. 


cc Enrag'd againſt the Gods, revengeful 8 | 
„ Produc'd her laſt of the Titanian birth,” +1 
| Dxzxvypex, 


As if Fame was the offspring of Seditions 
paſt ; but ſhe is no leſs indeed the prelude 
of Seditions to come. However, it is rightly 
abferved, that ſeditious tumults and ſedi- 


tious fame differ in effect no more than as 


brother and ſiſter, maſculine and feminine; 
eſpecially if the evil come to that height, 
that the moſt laudable actions of a ſtate, and 


the moſt plauſible, which ought to give 


greateſt content, are taken in an ill- ſenſe, 


and traduced; for that ſhews the load of 


Neither does it follow, that, becauſe thoſe 
fames are a ſign of Troubles, therefore the 
 pprefling of them with too much ſeverity 
= ſhould be a remedy : for generally they 
vaniſh ſooneſt by being deſpiſed; and the 
going about earneſtly to check them, does 
but make them longer lived. 


Also that kind of obedience in executing 
commands, which Tacitus ſpeaks of, is to be 
held ſuſpected: Erant in officio, ſed tamen qui 
mallent mandata imperantium interpretari, quam 

excgui. Diſcuſſing, ſhifting off, cavilling 
upon commands and directions, what elſe 
are they but an endeavour to ſhake off the 
yoke, and an eſſay of difobedience? Eſpe- 
| cially if in thoſe diſputings they that are for 
the command, ſpeak fearfully and tenderly ; 
and thoſe that are againſt them, audaciouſly, 


Machiauel fays, When princes, that 
** ought to carry themſelves as common pa- 
* rents, make themſelves a party, and lean 
** to aſide, it is as when a boat is overſet by 

F 3 „ yneven 


envy to be great: as Tacitus well ſays, In 
a prince once in obloquy, do he well, do 
W < he ill, all is ill taken.” Hiſt. IL. ch. 7. 
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« uneven weight;“ as was ſeen in the time 
of Henry the Third of France. For he at 


firſt entered into the league for the extir- 


pation of the Proteſtants ; which preſently 
after, was turned upon the King himſelf, 


When the authority of princes is made but 
an acceſſary to a cauſe, and that there ariſe 
ſtongei bands than the band of ſovereignty, 
kings begin then to be put almoſt out of 
poſleſſion. | 


ALso, when diſcords, quarrels, and face 
tions are carried openly and audaciouſly, it 
is a ſign the reverence of Government is 
loſt. For the motions of the great ones in 
a Government, ought to. be as the motions 
of the planets under the primum mobile, ac- 
cording to the old opinion; which is, 
that each of them is carried ſwiftly by the 
higheſt motion, and ſoftly in their own 
motion; and therefore, if great men 
and nobles, in their own particular mo- 
tion, move violently; and, as Tacitus ex- 
preſſe th it well, Liberius, quam ut imperantium 


-meminiſſent, it is a ſign the orbs are out of 


frame; for reverence is that wherewith 


5 princes are inveſted from God, who ſome- 


times 


> 
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times threatens the diffolving thereof; 


Solvam cingula regum. 


AGAIN, when any of the four pillars of 
Government are ſhaken or weakened, which 
are Religion, Juſtice, Counſel, and Trea- 
ſure, then men had need to pray for fair 
weather. But let us paſs over thoſe prog- 
noſtics of ſeditions (concerning which, ne- 
vertheleſs, more light may be taken from 
that which follows) ; ; and let us ſay ſome- 

thing firſt of the Matter of Seditions 3 then 
of the Motives of them; and laſtly of their 
Remedies. 


As to the Matter of Seditions, it is a 
thing well worth the conſidering. The 
ſureſt way to prevent them, if the times 

will bear it, is to take away the matter: 
for if there be fuel prepared, it is hard 
to tell whence the ſparks may come, that 
ſhall ſet it on fire. The Matter of Se- 
ditions is of two kinds, much poverty and 
much diſcontent. This is moſt certain, ſo 
many impaired eſtates and broken fortunes, 
ſo many votes for diſturbances. Whence 
that obſervation of Lucan, concerning the 
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Kate of the Roman empire, a d befoi 
the civil war : | 


H uc uſura vor, rapidumque in temfore fe 1, 
Hinc — Ades, & multis utile bellum. 


"Tris in ramen; muliit utile bellum, is, a 


ſure fign of a ſtate diſpoſed to commotions 
and troubles. Should this indigence, from 
a ruincd eſtate in the better fort, be joined 
with extreme want and poverty in the ordi- 


nary people, the danger 1s imminent and 
great; rebellions that ariſe from the belly 
are always the worſt. As for Diſaffection 
and Diſcontent at the preſent ſtate of af 


fairs, theſe ſurely are in the politic body 
like unto ill humours in the natural, which 


are apt to gather a preternatural heat, and 
to inflame. But let no Prince meaſure his 
danger by this, whether the motives that 


alienate the affections of the People be juſt, 


or unjuſt; for that were to imagine the vul- 
gar to be too rational, who often ſpurn at 
their own good. Nor yet by this, whether 
the gricvanc:'s from whence the odium 
ſprings, be great or ſmall: for they are the 


| moſt dangeious diſcontents where the fear 


15 _ than the keling, Dolendi modus, 
timendi 
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timendi non item: * Grief has bounds, but 
« fear has none.” Beſides, in great op- 
preſſions, the ſame things that provoke the 
patience, alſo break the courage; but in 


fears, the caſe 1s otherwiſe. Neither, again, 


let a prince or ſtate ſight a Diſaffection, and 
growing Odium, becauſe thoſe diſguſts and 
ferments have been either frequent, or long, 
and yet the ſtate hath received no detriment 


thereby. For as it is true, that every va- 


pour does not end in a ſtorm, ſo it may tru- 
ly be ſaid, on the other ſide, that ſtorms, 

though they frequently blow over, yet at 
length gather, and fall: And according to 
the Spaniſh proverb, The cord breaks at 
66 { laſt by the weakeſt pull. 5 


Tux cauſes of Seditions are theſe: in- 
novation in matters of religion; tributes 
and taxes; alteration of laws and cuſtoms; 
violation of immunities and privileges; ge- 
neral oppreſſion; advancement of unwor- 
thy perſons to honour and dignitics ; fo- 


reigners ; dearths, ſoldiers incautiouſly dif- 
banded; factions grown deſperate; and 
whatſoever, in fine, offends the people, - 


unites 


— 
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unites, and makes them conſpire together 
in a common cauſe. | 


"Gow the Remedies, ts may be Glas 
al preſervatives aſſigned, which we 
ſhall point out; but for the juſt cure, it 


muſt anſwer to the particular diſeaſe, and 


ſo be left to counſel, rather than rule. 


Tus firſt Remedy and prevention of Se- 
dition is this: To remove, by all poſſible 


means and diligence, that material cauſe 


of Sedition, which we have already ob- 
ſerved; I mean, poverty and want in the 
ſtate. To which purpoſe ſerves the open- 
ing and well-balancing of trade ;' the intro- 
ducing and cheriſhing of artiſans and manu- 


factures; the baniſhing of ſloth and idle- 


neſs; the repreſſing of luxury and waſte by 
ſumptuary laws ; the huſbanding and im- 
provement of the*ſoil ; the regulating the 
prices of goods; the moderating of taxes 
and tributes; and the like. In general, 


proviſion ſhould be made, that the number 


of people. (in times of peace I mean, when 
the ſword mows down none) do not exceed 


the ſtock of the kingdom, *wHich ſhould 
maintain 


maintain them. Neither is the population 
to be reckoned only by number; for a ſmal- 
ler number that ſpend much, and earn little, 
wear out a ſtate ſooner than a much greater 
number that live lower, and ſave money. 
Therefore the multiplying of nobility, and 


other perſons of eminent degree, in an over- 


proportion to the common people, ſpeedily 
brings a ſtate to neceſſity; ſo does likewiſe a 


numerous clergy ; for they bring nothing to- 


the ſtock. It has the ſame effect alſo, when 


more are bred ſcholars than civil nnn 
can employ. f 


Ir is likewiſe to be 1 that all 
increaſe of a ſtate in wealth muſt neceſſari- 
ly come from foreign nations; for what- 
ever is acquired by one citizen, is loſt to 
another. There are but three things which 
one nation ſells to another; the natural 
Commodity, the Manufacture, and the 
Freight or Carriage; ; ſo that, if theſe three 
wheels go right, wealth will flow as in a 
ſpring-tide, and that of the poet many 
times come to paſs, Materiam | ſuperabat pus; 
that is, the manufacture and carriage is 
worth more than the matter, and enriches a 
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ſtate 


a ſtate is not gathered into few hands; for 
otherwiſe a ſtate may eaſily ſtarve in the 
midſt of a great ſtock. And money, like 
manure, does not enrich, except it be ſpread. 
This will be effected chiefly by ſupprefling, 
or at leaſt laying reſtrictions upon thoſe de- 
vouring trades of uſury, engroſſing, turn- 
ing great eſtates into 3 and the 
like. 
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# ſtate more; as it is notably ſeen in the peo: 
= ple of the Low-Countries, who have the 
4 n mines above ground of wo nation in 
8 Bur above all things, good- policy is to 
3 

| be uſed, that the treaſure and money in 
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For the calming diſcontent, or at leaft 
for removing the danger: There are in 
every ſtate (as it is well known) two 
kinds of ſubjects; the nobles and the com- 
= mons. If but one of theſe parties be 
| Incenſed, there is no great danger lurking; 
for the common people are of ſlow motion, 
if they are not ſpurred on by thoſe of high+ 
er rank: and the nobles are of ſmall 
ſtrength, unleſs the multitude are of them- 
* ſelves 
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ſelves apt and prediſpoſed to move: then is 
the danger, when the ſuperior orders do but 
wait for the troubling of the waters among 
the meaner, that they may at laſt declare - 
—_ themſelves. The poets feign, that the 
= gods were in a conſpiracy to bind Jupiter; 
which he hearing of, by the counſel of 
Pallas, ſent for Briareus with his hundred 
hands to come in to his aid. An allegory, 
no doubt, to warn monarchs, how ſafe and 
wholeſome it is for them to gain and ſecure 
the good-will of the people. 


To give moderate liberty for grief and 
diſcontent to evaporate, (ſo it be without in- 
ſolence and audaciouſneſs) is a very ſafe way; 
for he that turns the humours back, and 
makes the wound bleed inwards, endangers 
malign ulcers, and pernicious impoſthumes. 


IN order to ſoften imbittered and malevo- 
lent ſpirits, the part of Eprmetheus might 
fitly be transferred to Prometheus. For there 

cannot be a better remedy. Epimetbeus, 
when he found evils and calamities flying 
abroad, made haſte and put the lid upon the 
veſſel, and kept hope in the bottom of it. 

5 I Certainly, 
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Certainly, the politic and artificial nourih> 
ing and inſpiring of hopes, and the carry. 
ing men from one hope to another, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt antidotes againſt the of 
malevolence. 


An it is a certain ſign of a wiſe govern- 
ment and prudent adminiſtration, that can 
hold mens hearts by hopes, when it can- 
not ſatisfy them ; and where things are ma- 
naged in ſuch a manner, that no evil ſhall 
appear ſo imminent, but that it has ſome 


outlet of hope; which is the leſs difficult 


to do, becauſe it is natural both for particu- 


har perſons and factions to flatter themſelves, 


or at leaſt to boaſt of what they do not be- 


. heve. 


THERE is a common, indeed, but an ex- 
cellent point of caution againſt the dangers 


that Diſcontents threaten, viz. the fore ight 


and prevention, that there be no likely or 
fit head, to whom an angry and imbittered 
people may reſort, and under whoſe protec- 
tion they may join in a body, I underſtand 
a fit head or leader to be one who is eminent 


for nobility and reputation; acceptable and 


gracious with the diſcontented party, unto 
: whom 
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whom they turn their eyes; and who is 
thought alſo diſcontented in himſelf; which 
kind of perſons are either to be won and re- 
conciled to the ſtate, and that not ſlightly, 
but in a faſt and true manner; or to be 
counteracted by ſome other of the ſame 
party that may oppoſe them, and ſo divide : 
and cut aſunder * popular nn 


Ir is a general obſervation, that this dah 
ding and breaking of factions and combina- 
tions that ſet themſelves againſt the govern» 
ment, and the making them fall out with 
one another, or at leaſt ſowing diſtruſt _ 
among them, 1s none of the worſt reme- 
dies, For a ſtate 1s in a deſperate caſe, if 
thoſe who are well-affe&ed to the govern- 
ment are jarring and diſcordant, and thoſe 
that are againſt it, entare and united, 


I have often noted, that witty and ſharp 
ſayings, which have fallen from princes un- 


awares, have given fire to Seditions. Ceſar | 
gave himſelf a fatal wound by that ſaying : 
Hlla neſcivit literas, non potuit dictare. For this 
ſingle ſpeech cut off all the hope that men 
entertained of his giving up the dictatorſhip 


at 
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at one time ar other. Gatba undid himfelf | 
by that ſpeech, Legi a ſe militem, non emi: | 


for it put the ſoldiers out of hope of the 


donatives. Probus, likewiſe, by that of; 
Si vixero, non opus erit amplius Romano Imperis 
militibus; for this was a ſpeech of deſpon- 
dency: but ſurely it is the intereſt of princes, 
in tender matters and critical times, to be- 
ware what they ſay; eſpecially in theſe con- 


eiſe ſentences, which fly abroad like darts, 


and are thought to be ſhot out of their ſe- 
cret intentions; for long diſcourſes are flat 
and not ſo much noted. | 


LasTLy, Let princes, againſt all events, 
have about them ſome perſons of approved 
military valour, for the repreſſing of Sedi- 
Lions in their firſt motions ; for without this 
there would be too much trepidation in the 
courts of princes, upon the firſt breaking 
out of Troubles ; and the ſtate in that kind 
of danger that Tacitus hints in theſe words: 
Iſque habitus animorum fuit, ut pefſimum facinus 


auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur: 


„And ſuch was the diſpoſition of their 
% minds, that into ſo horrible a treaſon few 
« only durſt enter, many wiſhed it, and all 

„Were 
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« were content to ſuffer it.“ Tac. Hi A. 
B. i. Ch. 28. But ſuch military perſons 
ſhould be ſingularly faithful, and well re- 
puted, rather than factious or popular; 
holding alſo good correſpondence with che 
other great men in the ſtate; or elſe the re- 
medy is worſe than the diſeaſe. 


OF ATHEISM. 


TT is leſs difficult to believe the moſt fa- 
bulous ſtories of the Alcoran, the Talmud, 
or the Legend, than that this univerſal frame 
of nature is without an intelligent Being; 
and therefore God never wrought a miracle 
to convince Atheiſm, becauſe. his ordinary 
works are ſufficient for that purpoſe. Ne- 
vertheleſs i it is true, that a little natural phi- 
lolophy inclines men to Atheiſm; but depth 
in philoſophy brings them about to religion; 
for the mind of man, while it looks upon 
ſecond cauſes ſeparately, ſometimes reſts in 
them, and goes no further ; but when it 
Vol. I. G proceeds 
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proceeds to contemplate the chain of them 
linked, and confederated together, it muſt 
needs fly to Providence and a Deity. Nay, 
even that ſchool, which is moſt accuſed of 
Atheiſm, if a man conſiders right, does 
clearly demonſtrate religion; that is, the 
ſchool of Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicu- 
rus. For it is far more probable, that four 
mutable elements, and one fifth immutable 
eſſence, duly and eternally placed, ſhould 
need no God, than that an army of infinite 
atoms and ſeeds, caſually roaming without 
order, ſhould have produced this orderly 
and beautiful frame of ogy without « a Di- 
vine Marſhal. * 
THE 1 ſaith: “ The fool hath 

4% {aid in his heart, there is no God:“ It 
does not ſay, The fool hath thought in 
„his heart :”* So that he rather aſſerts this 
within himſelf, as a thing he would gladly 
have, than as what he thoroughly believes 
and thinks. For nobody believes there is 
no God, but he for whom it is expedient 
that there were no God. 


CERTAINLY, 
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CERTAINLY it appears in nothing more, 
that Atheiſm ſits upon the lips rather than 
upon the heart, than by this, that Atheiſts 
are often talking of, and defending their 
opinion; as if they diſbelieved themſelves, 
and would be glad to be upheld and 
ſtrengthened by the conſent of others. Fur- 
ther, you ſhall ſometimes ſee Atheiſts en- 
deavouring to get themſelves diſciples, as 
other ſets do. Nay, what is very ſtrange, 
ſome of them have undergone: death and 
torture, rather than recant ; whereas, if 
they thought from their heart that there 
was no ſuch thing as God, why arethey fo 


anxious in procuring advocates to ſupport 
their caule ? | 


Ee1cuRVs is charged with having diſſem- 
| bled, for his credit's ſake, when he affirm- 
ed, that there were certain bleſſed natures 
indeed, but ſuch as enjoyed themſelves, 
without having any concern! in the govern- 
ment of the world. In which opinion they 
ſay he temporized, when in truth he thought 
there was no God. But it ſeems he is tra- 
duced, for his words are noble and divine : 
0 To deny the gods of the vulgar is not 

02 oy profane ; I 
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“ profane; but to apply the opinions of the 
« yulgar to the gods is profane.“ Plato 
himſelf could have faid no more. Whence 
it appears, that, although he had confi. 
dence enough to deny the divine adminiſtra» | 
tion, yet he had not the aſſurance to deny 
their nature. The Indians of the Meſt have 
names for their particular Gods, though 
they have no general name that fignifies 
God : as if the heathens, for example, 
ſhould have had in uſe the names of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mars, &c. but no word to expreſs 
God. Which ſhews ſufficiently, that the 
moſt barbarous people have a notion of a 
Divine Being, though they have not the la- 
titude and extent of his power. So that 
againſt Atheiſts the greateſt ſavages take 
part with the very fubtileſt of the philoſo- 
phers. The contemplative Atheiſt is rare; 
a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and 
a few more; and yet they ſeem to be more 
than they are; becauſe all that deny a receiv- 
ed religion, or ſuperſtition, are by the ad- 
verſe party branded with the name of A- 
theiſts. But the great Atheiſts indeed are 
hypocrites, who are ever handling holy 
"_ but without feeling ems ; till at 
* 
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laſt they become callous, even to the ſenti- 
ment of a : Deity. . 


THE 3 of Atheiſm are, diviſions in 
religion, if they are many; for one diviſion 
only increaſes the zeal of both ſides; but 
many diviſions introduce Atheiſm. Ano- 
ther cauſe is, the ſcandal of prieſts, when 
it comes to that which St. Barnard hints at; 
Non eft jam dicere, ut populus, fic | ſacerdos; 
= qua nec fic populus, ut ſacerdos. A third is, 
a profane cuſtom of turning religion into 
ridicule, which, by little and little, wears 
away the reverence of its doctrine. And 
laſtly, learned times, joined with peace and 
proſperity : for calamities and adverſity 
ſtrongly incline mens minds to religion. 

Tazy chat deny 2 God, deſtroy man's 
nobility; for it is moſt certain, that man is 
allied to the beaſts by his body; and if he 
be not related to God by his ſpirit, he is a 
very baſe and ignoble creature. They de- 
ſtroy likewiſe the magnanimity and exalta- 
tion of human nature; for, take example 
by a dog, and mark what a ſpirit that crea- 
ture aſſumes, and what a generoſity he puts 
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= oN ATHEISM. 


on, when he finds kim maintained by a 


man, who to him is inſtead of a God, or 


better nature; which courage is manifeſtly 


ſuch, as that creature, without the aſſu- 


. rance of a better nature than his own; could 
never attain : ſo likewiſe man, when 'he 
reſts upon, and places his hope, in the di- 


vine protection and favour, gathers an aſſu- 
rance and ſtrength beyond what human na- 
ture, left to itſelf, could have obtained. 
Wherefore as Atheiſm is in all reſpects hate- 
ful, ſo in this, that it deprives human na- 
ture of the means to exalt itſelf above hu- 
man frailty. As it is in particular perſons, 
ſo is it likewiſe in nations. Never was there 
ſuch a ſtate for magnanimity as Rome: 
Hear, therefore, what Cicero ſays: 
Quam volumus, licet, Patres Conſeripti, 106 
amemus, tamen nec numero Hi iſpanos, nec robore 
Gallos, &c. We may think as well of 
„ ourſelves, Conſcript Fathers, as we pleaſe; 
„ nevertheleſs, we have neither exceeded 
„ the Spaniards in number, the Gauls in 
&« ſtoutneſs, the Carthaginians in craft, the 


* 


Es 1 in arts, nor finally, the [tahans 


% and Latins themſelves in the natural ſenſe 
6 * to this people and country; but 
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e in piety and religion, and in this ſingle 
« wiſdom of diſcerning clearly, that all 
« things are directed and governed by» the 
« over-ruling providence. of the immortal 
« Gods; herein we haye outgone all coun- 
& tries and nations of the world,” 


OF SUPERSTITION. 
I were better to have no belief of a God 
at all, than ſuch a belief as is unworthy 
of him ; for the one is infidelity, the other 


impiety and contumely. And certainly Su- 


perſtition is the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch ſays well to that purpoſe : . Sure- 
ly, I had much rather men ſhould fay, 
there never was any ſuch man at all as 
Plutarch, than that they ſhould ſay, 
there was one Plutarch, that uſed to eat 
and devour his children as ſoon as they 
were born; as the poets tell of Saturn.“ 
And as the contumely of Superſtition is 
greater with regard to God, ſo alſo is the 
danger of it greater with regard to men. 

G4 0 
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For Atheiſm does not wholly eradicate the 
dictates of ſenſe, philoſophy, natural affec« 
tion, the laws, nor a deſire of reputation; 
all which, though there was no religion, | 
may conduce to an outward moral virtue; but 
Superſtition diſmounts all thoſe, and exer- 
ciſes an abſolute tyranny over the minds of 
men. Therefore, Atheiſm never raiſes diſ- 
turbances in ſtates ; for it makes men wary, 
and conſult their own ſecurity, as looking 
no farther. We conſequently ſee the very 
times inclined to Atheiſm, as thoſe of Auguſtus 
Ceſar, were peaceable times. But Super- 
ſtition has been the ruin of many kingdoms 
and ſtates; for it brings in a new primum mobile 
that carries away with it all the ſpheres of 
government. The maſter of Superſtition is 
the people; in all Superſtition wiſe men 
follow fools; and arguments ſubmit to prac- 
tice in a reverfed order. It was grave 
ſaid by ſome of the. prelates in the councib. 
of Trent, where the doctrine of the ſchook 
men bore great ſway ; „That the ſchool- 
% men were like aſtronomers, who have 
„ feipgned eccentric circles, and epicycles, 
* and ſuch engines of orbs, to ſolve pheno- 
80 mens; though they knew well enough 
„ there 
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6 there were in » diy no ſuch things,” 
And in like manner, that they had invented 
a number of ſubtile and infricate Axioms 
and Theorems to defend the praQtice of the 

church. | | 


Tux cauſes of Superſtition are, pleaſing 
and ſenſual rites and ceremonies ; exceſs of 
outward and phariſaical holineſs; too great 
reverence for traditions, which cannot but 
load the church ; the ſtratagems of prelates 
for their own ambition and lucre; the fa- 
vouring too much of good intentions, which 
opens the gate to conceits and novelties z 
the forming an idea of divine by human 
matters, which muſt breed a mixture of in- 
coherent imaginations ; and laſtly, barbarous 
times, joined with calamities and diſaſters. 


SUPERSTITION, Without a veil, is odious 
in the extreme; for as it adds deformity to an 
ape to be ſo much like a man, the ſimilitude 
of Superſtition ty Religion, makes it the 
more deformed. And as wholeſame meats 
are corrupted to little worms, ſo are good 
and found rites and forms into a number of 
petty and ſuperfluous obſervances. 
PE - > THERE 
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THERE is a Superſtition ſometimes in 
avoiding Superſtition ; when men think the 
way they take ſo much the purer, the more 
they deviate from the Superſtitions before 
received. Therefore care ſhould be taken in 
reforming religion, as in purging the body, 
that the good be not taken away with the 
bad ; which 1s commonly done, when the 
people are the reformers. 


OF TRAVELLING. 


RAVELLING in youth, is a part of 
education ; in age a part of experience. 
He that goes into foreign parts before he 
has made ſome entrance into the language of 
the country he goes to, goes to ſchool, not 
to travel. That young men travel under a 
tutor, or ſome experienced ſervant, .F well 
approve, provided he underſtands the lan- 
guage, and has been in the country before ; 
that he may be able to tell them, what 
things are worry” to be ſeen and known 


where 
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where they travel; what friendſhips and ac- 
quaintances are to be contracted; and what 
ſtudies and diſciplines are in reſpect there: 
for otherwiſe young men will travel hood- 
winked, and look abroad to little purpoſe. 


THe things to be ſeen and obſerved are 
theſe ; the courts of princes, eſpecially when 
they give audience to foreign ambaſſadors; 
the courts of juſtice, when cauſes are plead- 
ing; and ſo of conſiſtories ecclefiaſtic ; 
churches and monaſteries, with the monu- 
ments which are extant ; the walls and for- 
tifications of cities and towns; the havens 
and harbours ; antiquities and ruins ; libra- 


ries, colleges ; diſputations and lectures; 


navies and ſhipping ; palaces, and gardens 
of ſtate and pleaſure near great cities; ar- 
mories; arſenals; magazines; exchanges ; 


. warehouſes ; exerciſes of horſemanſhip and 


fencing; muſtering and training of ſol- | 
diers; comedies, ſuch I mean to which the 


better ſort of people reſort; treaſuries of 


jewels and robes; curioſities and rarities ; 
and to conclude, whatſoever is famous or 
aicmorable in the places through which 
they paſs ; after hens the tutors or ſervants 

ought 


_ 
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ought to make diligent enquiry, As for 
triumphs, maſques, feaſts, weddings, fune- 


rals, capital executions, and public ſpecta. 


cles, men need not be put in mind of ther ; 
yet 'tis certain thoſe things are not wholly 
to be neglected. 


Ir you have a mind that a young man 


ſhould epitomize his Travels, and in a ſhort 


time gather much, I would adviſe you to obs 
ſerve the following plan : Firſt, he muſt 

have ſome entrance into the language, be- 
fore he goes. Then he muſt have with him 
ſome ſervant or tutor that knows the coun · 
try well, as was before obſerved. Let him 
have by him alſo ſome book or map of the 
country where he travels; which will be a 
key to his enquiries, Let him make a diary 
alſo. Let him not ſtay long in ane city or 
town: more or leſs, as the place deſerves, 


but by no means long, Nay, whilſt he 


ſtays in any city or town, let him change 
his lodging often from one part of the town 
to another ; for this doubtleſs is a kind of 


load-ſtone ts attract the acquaintance and 
converſation of abundance of perſons. Let 
him * himſelf, for the moſt part, 


from 
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from the company of his countrymen, and 
diet in ſuch places as the better ſort of com- 
pany of the nation Where he travels, eat 
together. 


LixEWISE upon his removal from one 
place to another, let him procure letters of 
recommendation to ſome perſon of quality 
reſiding in the place whither he removes; 
that he may uſe his favour and ſervice in 
thoſe things he defires to ſee or know. By 


this means he * quicken the e 
of travel. 


As for the acquaintance and friendſhips 
to be made in travel, the moſt profitable of 
all is that made by the ſecretaries and inti- 
mate ſervants of ambaſſadors: for thus, by 
travelling in one country, he will extract 


and imbibe the knowledge and experience 
of many. 


LET him alſo viſit perſons eminent, in all 
kinds, that are of great character abroad; 
that he may be able to mark, how their face, 
aſpect, lineaments, and motions of their 
body, agree with the report. 


As 
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T As for quarrels and private animoſities, 
with care and diligence avoid them. They 
ariſe moſt commonly upon the account of 
miſtreſſes, healths, place, and diſputes: and 
let a man beware eſpecially, how he keeps 
company with choleric and quarrelſome per- 
ſons, for they will engage him 1 in thar own 
quarrels. : 
3 a traveller returns bene, let 8 
not leave the countries, where he has tra- 
velled, altogether behind him; but let him 
preſerve and cultivate the friendſhip of thoſe, 
with whom he has contracted an acquaint- 
ance (thoſe J mean that are of moſt worth) 
by epiſtolary correſpondence : let his travel 
appear rather in his diſcourſe, than in his 
apparel or geſture; and in his diſcourſe, let 
him rather conſider what to anſwer ad- 
viſedly, than be forward to tell ſtories. - Let 
this alſo be apparent in him, that he has not 
changed his country manners for thoſe of 
foreign parts: but rather, that he has inter- | 
ſperſed the cuſtoms of his own country with 
ſome flowers, as it were, of- what he oY 
— learned abroad. 


Or 
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E M P IR E. 


II. is a miſerable ſtate of wink to have 
few things to deſire, and any to fear: 

and yet this commonly is the very caſe of 
kings, who being at the ſummit, want ſcope 
of aſpiring; which make their minds more 
languiſhing: and, on the other hand, have 
many phantoms of perils and imaginary 
fears, which make their minds leſs ſerene. 
And this is one reaſon alſo of that effect, 
which the Scripture attributes to kings, 
That the king's heart is inſcrutable.“ For 
a multitude of jealouſies, and the want of 
ſome predominant deſire to command and 
| marſhal the reſt, makes any man's heart hard 
to find, or ſound. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that kings frequently make themſelves de- 
fires, and ſet their hearts upon trifles: ſome- 

| times upon erecting buildings; ſometimes 
upon inſtituting an order or college ; ; fome- 
times upon the advancement of a perſon ; 
ſometimes upon exerciſing ſome mechanical 


art, or feat of the hand; as Nero ſtudied 
Playing 


playing upon the harp; Domitian, ſhooting; 


always uſed to go forward, and meets at laſt 
with a ſtop, falls out of favour with hum 
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Commodus, fencing ; Caracalla, chariot-driy. 
ing. This may ſeem incredible to ſuch as 
are unacquainted with the. axiom, ** 'That 
* the mind of man is more cheared and re- 
&. freſhed by advancing in ſmall things, than 
by ſtanding ſtill in great ones.” We ſec 
alſo that Kings, who, in the beginning of 
their empire, have been exceeding fortunate 
in victories, and ſubduing provinces (it being 
ſcarce poſſible for them to make perpetual 
advances, but that they muſt ſome time or 
other meet with croſs, retrogade fortune) 
have, in the end, turned ſuperſtitious and 
melancholy : as did Alexander the Great; 
Dieclefian; and, in our memory, Charles the 
Fifth; and others. For he that has been 
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{elf, and is no longer what he was. 


1 proceed now to treat of the true com: | 
perature of Empire; which is a thing rare 
and hard to keep. For both temper and 


one thing to mingle contraries, another to 


interchange them, The anſwer of Apollanus 
is 


1s full of excellent wiſdom : Veſpaſian aſked 
him, „What was Nero's overthrow ?” He 
anſwered, Nero knew how to touch and 
< tune the harp well; but in government he 
« ſometimes ſtrained the ſtrings too much; 
« and ſometimes relaxed them too much.” 
moſt certain it is, that nothing deſtroys au- 
thority ſo much, as an unequal, ſubſultory, 
and unſeaſonable interchange of power, 
ſometimes wound up too high, ſometimes 
let down too low, 


| NeveRTHELESs this alſo is true, that the * 
xwildom of the modern times, as to the ma- 
nagement of princes affairs, confiſts chiefly 
in caſting about for, and the fitting of re- 
medies and eſcapes of miſchiefs and dan- 
gers when they are near ; rather than the 
beating off, and Keeping of them aloof by 

a ſolid and grounded courſe of wiſdom, 
before they impend. But this is only to 
contend with fortune. 'Let men beware how 
they negle& the materials that give birth to 
commotions: for no man' can forbid the 
ſpark that kindles the fire, nor tell from 
what quarter it may break forth. The dif- 
ficulties and impediments in .the affairs of 
Vol. I. 1 H princes 


- 


rally violent and contrary. Sunt plerumque 


trarie. And it is the inconſiſtency of great 


prelates and clergy, their nobles, their ſe- 


no general rule given (the occaſions are ſo 


It is this, princes ſhould be perpetually upon 


territory, encouragement of trade, or by ap- 
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\ 


princes are no doubt many and great; but 
frequently the greateſt impediments are 
the paſſions and. manners of the princes 


themſelves. For the reſolutions of ſove- 
reigns (as Tacitus well. obſerves) are gene- 


regum voluntates vehementes, & inter ſe con. 


power, to think of commanding the end, 
and yet not endure the means. 


"TEM have to deal with their neighs 
bours, their wives, their children, their 


cond nobles, or gentlemen, their merchants, 
their commons, and the military power; 
and from all theſe ariſe danger, if care and 
8 be not uſed. 


As for their Neighbours, there can be 
variable) ſave one, which ever holds good. 


the watch, that none of their neighbours 
grow too powerful, whether by encreaſe of 


proaching too near, as to become more able 
| 54 00 
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to annoy them, than they were before. This 


is generally the work of ſtanding councils 


to foreſee and hinder. Certainly, during 


the triumvirate of kings, (Henry the VUlth 


of England, Francis the Iſt of France, and. 
Charles the IVth of Spain) there was ſuch vi- 
gilance among them, that none of the three 
could gain an inch of territory, but the other 


two would immediately counterbalance it, 


either by confederation, or if neceſſary, by 
war; and would not take up peace at inte- 
reſt. The like was done by that league 
(which Guicciardine ſaid, was the ſecurity of 
Italy) made between Ferdinando king of Na- 
les; Lorenzius de Medici; and Ludovicus 
Sſorza, potentates, the one of Florence, the 
other of Milan, Neither is the opinion of 
ſome of the ſchoolmen to be received; 
„That a war cannot juſtly be undertaken, 


but upon a precedent injury, or provo- 


e cation :”* for there is no queſtion, but a 
juſt fear of imminent danger, though there 


be no blow given, is a competent and law- 
ful cauſe of war. 


. For their Wives; there are cruel and bar- 
barous examples upon record. Livia is in- 
H 3 famous 


her huſband. ' Edward the Second of Exg- 
depoſing and murder of her huſband. ' This 


when the queens have plots for raifing their 
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famous for poiſoning of her huſband ; Roxy- 
luna, Solyman's wife was the deſtruction of 
the renowned prince Muſtapha; and other- 
wiſe troubled the ſucceſſion, and houſe of 
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Janis queen, had the principal hand in * 
kind of danger is then chiefly to be feared, 


children by a former huſband, or when they 
Bret in eee 


With reſpect to their Children; the trage- 
dies occaſioned by them, have been many: 
and generally, ſuſpicions taken up by fathers 
againſt their children have been unfortunate, 
The murder of Muſtapha was fo fatal to Sol 
man's line, that the ſucceffion 'of the Turks 
from Sulyman, until this day, is held ſuſpe&- 
ed, as untrue, and of ſtrange blood; becauſe 
Solyman the fecond was thought to be fup- 
poſititious. The deſtruction alſo of Criſpus, 
a young gentleman of rare talents, by Con- 
antinus the great his father, was in like man» 
ner fatal to his houſe ; for both Conſtantinus 
and 9 his ſons, died violent deaths; 
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and Canſtantius, his furvivihg Gs, died * 
of ſickneſs, but not till Julian had taken up 
arms againſt him. The deſtruction likewiſe 
of Demetrius, ſon to Philip the ſecond of 


| Macedon, turned upon the father, who died 


of grief and repentance. And many like 
examples there are; but few, or none, 
where the fathers have reaped any good by 
ſuch diſtruſts; except where the ſons were 
in open arms againſt the fathers; as Selymus 
the firſt was againſt his father Bajaze# ; and 


the three ſons of Henry the e wing 
| of England, 


THERE is i from thi Prelates allo, 
when they are great and proud,” As in the 


times of Anſelmus, and Thomas Becket, Arch - 


biſhops of Canterbury; who with their ro- 
ſiers did almoſt contend for the ſovereignty 
with the king's ſword ; and yet they had'to 
deal with ſtout and haughty kings, William 
Rufus, Henry the firſt, and Henry the ſe- 
cond. But danger of this kind from the 
prelates is not much to be feared, unleſs 


where the clergy depend upon the authg- ' 


rity of a foreign juriſdiction; or where the 
8 clergy 
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clergy are elected by the people, and: not 


by che king, or partzeular patrons. 


; INE) to their Nobles; to reſtrain.and 
keep them at a juſt diſtance from the royal 
throne is not . impolitic ; but to depreſs 
them, may make a king perhaps more abſo- 
lute, though in the mean time leſs ſafe, and 
leſs able to perform any thing that he de- 


fires. This I have noted in my hiſtory of 
king Henry the ſeventh *, who always de- 


preſſed his nobility ; whence it came to paſs, 
that his times were full of difficulties and 
troubles. For the nobility, though they 


continued loyal unto him, yet they did not 


co-operate. with him in his buſineſs; ſo that 
in effect he was obliged to do all things 
himſelf, 


- THERE is not much danger from ſecond 
nobles, being a diſperſed body. They may 
ſometimes talk big, but do little hurt ; be- 
ſides, they are a counterpoiſe to the. higher 
nobility, that they grow not too potent: and 
laſtly, having n mme over the 


* A new edition of this Hiſtory is juſt publiſhed from the 
__—_— Preſs, in 8vo. 
common 
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common people, they beſt temper Popular 
commotions. 


MERCHANTS j like the vena porta of the 
body, convey vigour and ſpirit to the ſtate; 
if they flouriſh not, though a Kingdom may 
have good limbs, it will ſoon decay for want 
of nouriſhment. Taxes, and exceſſive im- 
poſts, ſeldom encreaſe the king's revenue; 
for what he gains in part, he loſes in the ag- 
gregate; the particular rates being encreaſed, 
but the total bulk of trading 1s diminiſhed, 


TarRE is ſeldom danger from the Com- 
mons ; except it be, where they have great 
and potent heads ; where you introduce a 
change in point of religion; in their antient 
cuſtoms; in impoſing heavy taxes; or other 
things, that curtail their livelihood. 


LASTLY, for the Military ; it is very dan- 
gerous where they are united into one body, 
whether as an army or garriſon : of whom 
we ſee manifeſt examples in the Janixaries, 
and Pretorian bands of Rome. But raiſing 
of men, and training them to arms, in ſeve- 

ral places, and under ſeveral commanders, 
| H 4 without 
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without aonaEives, are ſubjects of domes 


* not danger. 


Pkinces are like heavenly bodies, which 
cauſe good or evil times by their influence; 
and which have much majeſty, but no re. 
poſe. All precepts concerning kings are 
comprehended in thoſe two memorials: 


„Remember that thou art a man ;“ and, 


« Remember that thou art a God ; or, 
„ God's vicegeretit :” The one of which 
tends to the bridling of their power; the | 
other, to the ruling- of their will. 


OF COUNSSHL 


8 greateft truſt between man and man 
1 is that of giving Counſel. For in every 
other ſort of confidence, we commit to others 
only the parts of life; as lands, goods, 
children, reputation, and other particular 
affairs ; but to ſuch as we make out Coun- 
ſellors, we commit the whole. The more 
then 
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: | then are mold obliged to act with integrity a 
and ſincerity, that ſuſtain the part of Coun 
= {cllors. | 


Even the wiſeſt princes need not think it 


any diminution of their authority, to uſe 


the counſel of choice perſons. Nay, God 
W himſ{clf is not without: Counſel ; but makes 
tit one of the great names of his bleſſed 
Son, to be called © the Counſellor.” Solomon 
W hath pronounced, that © in Counfel is ſta- 
#1 bility.” Human affairs, doubtleſs, will 
WW have either their firſt, or ſecond agitation: 
if they are not diſcuſſed by the argu- 
ments of Counſel, they will at leaſt be 
= vague and fluctuating from the impulſe of 
fortune, and like the reeling of a drunken | 
: man, without progreſſion. 


Cant AINLY golbmon s ſon found the force 
of Counſel, as his father ſaw the neceſſity 
and uſe of it, For the beloved kingdom-of 
God was firſt rent and broken by ilt Coun. 
ſel; upon which there are ſet, for our in- 
ſtruction, the two marks whereby the 
«= may for ever be diſcerned; The 
one, that it was young, with reſpect to the 
; perſons ; 
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perſons ; and the other, that it was Violem, 
as to the matter. 


THE wiſdom of the ancients has repre. 
ſented in a parable, as well the union and 
inſeparable conjunction of Counſel with 
kings, as the wiſe and politic uſe thereof to 
be made by them: The one, by tell. 
ing us, that Jupiter married Metis (which 
word {ignifies Counſel), whereby they hint, 
that Counſel is inſtead of a ſpouſe to ſoye- 
reignty: the other, which is in the ſequel 
of the fiction: they ſay, that, after Metis 
was married to Jupiter, ſhe was with child 
by him; but that Jupiter waited not till ſhe 
brought forth, but eat her up ; whereby he 
became himſelf with child, and was deliver- 
ed of Pallas armed, out of his head. Which 
monſtrous fable has a ſecret of Empire 
couched under it, viz. in what manner Kings 
ought to carry themſelves towards their ca- 
binet Council: firſt, to propoſe matters to 
their conſideration ; which is the firſt con- 
ception : next, when they have been well. 
laboured, moulded, and ſhaped in the womb, 
and are grown ripe, and ready to be brought 


forth, that then they ſuffer them not to fi 
Fo giſh 
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niſh the reſolution, as if it depended upon 
their authority, but take the matter back 
into their own hands, and make it appear to 
the world, that the final decrees and re- 
ſolves, like Pallas armed, proceed from 


themſelves, and iſſue not only from their 


authority, but in order to raiſe their reputa- 


tion, from their own head and i hos cams. 


Lr us ſpeak now of the inconveniences 
of Counſel, and its remedies. The Incon- 
veniences that appear in calling and uſing 
Counſel, are three : Firſt, that it reveals 
affairs, and renders them leſs ſecret. Se- 
condly, that it ſeems to derogate from the 
authority of Princes, as if they were leſs 
independent. Thirdly, that there is dan- 
ger of unfaithful counſel, ſuch as tends 
more to the good of him that counſels, than 
of the Prince himſelf, To remedy which 
inconveniences, the doctrine of Italy, and 
practices of France, in certain Kings times, 
have introduced Privy Councils, commonly 


called Cabinet Councils; a remedy worſe 


than the diſeaſe. 


As 
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As to ſecrecy: Princes are not obliged to 
communicate all matters with all Counſel, 
lors; but may extract and ſelect, as well 
perſons as affairs. Neither is it neceſſary for 
a Prince who conſults what he ſhould do, to 
declare at the ſame time what he will da 
But let Princes beware that the diſcloſing of 
their ſecrets come not from themſelves. And 
as for Cabinet-Councils, it may be their 


Motto, Plenus rimarum ſum; * I am very 


% leaky.” One weak perſon that makes it 


his glory to tell, will do more hurt than 
many, that know it their duty to conceal, 


It is true, there happen ſome affairs of ſuch 
a nature, as to require. the utmoſt ſecrecy ; 
ſuch as ſhould hardly go beyond the know. 
ledge of one or two perſons, beſides the 
King himſelf: and thoſe Councils are uſu- 
ally proſperous; for beſides the. ſecrecy, 
they generally go on. ſteadily, and in one 
ſpirit of direction, without contention, 


But then this only ſucceeds well, when the 
King is a wiſe man; and thoſe ſecret Coun- 


ſellors had need alſo be ſagacious men, and, 
above all things, true and truſty to the 
King's ends; as it was with King Henry the 
Seventh of England, who imparted his ſe- 
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crets of importance only to two, Morton and 
For. . | 5 


Ad for weakening of authority, the fa- 


ble ſhews the remedy. Nay, the majeſty 
| of Kings is rather exalted, than diminiſhed, | 
| when they fit in the chair of Counſel. Nei- 
ther was there ever Prince that loft autho- 


rity by his Council, exeept where there has 


happened an over-greatneſs in one of them; 


or an over: ſtricdt combination in many: 


which two miſchiefs are ſoon found, and 


remedied. c + 

For the laſt I1nNCONVEenience, vix. That 
% men will counſel with an eye to them- 
« ſelves;” doubtleſs that Scripture, He 
„ ſhall not find faith upon earth,“ is to be 
underſtood of the natureof the times, and not 
of all particular perſons. There are men to 


be found that are in nature faithful, ſincere, 


plain, and direct; not crafty and intricate. 
Let Princes, above all things, draw to them- 
ſelves ſuch ſubjeQs. Beſides, Counſellors 
are ſeldom ſo united, but that one 
keeps centinel over another; ſo that if 
any one gives Counſel out of faction or pri- 

vate 
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know them: 


a Counſellor is, 1 to be ſkilful in their 


humour, in order to pleaſe. 


more guarded. In private, men are more bold 
in their own humours; but in concert, are 


fore it 18 good to take both : of the inferior 
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vate ends, it preſently comes to the King's 
ear. But the beſt remedy is, for Princes to 
endeavour to know their Counſellors 'tho- 
roughly, as well as their Counſellors. to 


2 dm 4h 5 virtus maxima * fuss. | 


- 


But, on the other fi de, it becomes not 
Counſellors to be prying into their ſove- 
reign's perſon : : for the true compoſition of 


maſter's buſineſs, in his temper : 
then he is like to wie directly and honeſt- 
ly, and not to ſuit himſelf to his Prince's 


I is of fingular uſe alſo to Princes, to 
take the opinions of their Council, both ſe- 
parately and together. For private opinion 
is more free; but opinion before others is 


more obnoxious to others humours; there- 


ſort, rather in private, to preſerve freedom; 
of the greater, rather in concert, to pre 
ſerve reſpect. 


Ir 
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I is in vain for Princes to take Counſel 
concerning things, if they take none like- 
wiſe concerning perſons: for all Things 
are as dead images; and the life of the ex- 
ecution of affairs conſiſts chiefly in a right 
choice of perſons. Neither is it ſufficient 
to conſult concerning perſons, ſecundum ge- 
nera, as in an idea, or mathematical de ſcri p- 
tion; that is, what the kind and character 
of the perſon ought to be; for the greateſt 
errors are committed, and the moſt judg- 
ment is ſhewn, in the choice of indivi- 


duals. | 

Tuts ſaying alſo ſhould not be forgot; 
Optimi Confiliarii mortui: Books do not ſpare 
to ſpeak truth, when living Counſellors 
perhaps are apt to ſlide into flattery. There- 
fore 1t is good to turn over books much, 
eſpecially of ſuch authors as have them- 
ſelves been at the helm. 


CounciLs, at this day, in moſt places, 
are hardly any thing elſe but meetings, and 
familiar converſations ; where matters are 
| rather talked over, than debated with due 
arguments. And they generally run too 

Es precipitately 
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precipitately to the order, or act of Council. 
It would be better, that, in cauſes of impor- 
tance, the matter was propounded one day, 
and ſpoken to the next, in nacte confilium. So 
was it appointed in the commiſſion of Union 
between England and Scotland, which was a 
rave and RP aſſembly. 
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For private petitions, T approve of ſet 
days: as this both gives the petitioners more 
certainty for their attendance, and it frees and 
diſburthens the more ſolemn meetings for 
matters of ſtate, that they may be the better 
able Hoc e, 0 to attend the preſent buſi« 
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1* choice of committees for ripening bu- 
ſineſs for the Council, it is better to chuſe 
indifferent perſons, that incline to neither 
fide, than to make a kind of equality, by 
putting in thoſe that ſtrongly favour both 
tides. | 

I coMMeEND alto "Wa "BY Commiliions 3 
wok, for inſtance, as ſhall ſeparately take 
care of trade, the treaſury, war, ſuits, par- 
tieular provinces; for where there are par- 
ticular Councils, and but one Council of 

ſtate, 
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fate, as it is in Spain, they are in effect no 
more than ſtanding commuſſions, only they 


have greater authority. 


Ler ſuch as are to inform councils out 
of their particular profeſſions, as lawyers, 


ſeamen, mintmen, &c. be firſt heard be- 


fore committees; and then, as occaſion 
ſerves, before the council: and let them 
not come in multitudes, or in a tumultuous 
manner; for that is only to perplex, not 
to inform them. 


A KING, when he preſides in Council, 
ſhould beware how he declares his own 
opinion too ſoon : If he does this, the Coun- 
ſellors will take the lead from him, and, 


inſtead of a free Counſel, will be flattering 
and ſervile. 
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ORTUNE is not Unlike thi market; 


where many times, if you can ſtay a 


; little, the price will fall. Again, it 1s ſome- 
times likened to the S/by/'s offer, who at firſt 


preſents the commodity entire, then con- 
ſumes ſome parts, and ſtill demands the 


whole price. For occaſion, as we have it 
in the common verſe, „turns us a bald 


e noddle, after ſhe has preſented her locks 
« in front, and no hold is taken :” Or at 


leaſt turns the handle of the bottle firſt to 


be received, and afterwards the belly, which 
is hard to graſp. , 
THERE is ſurely no greater wiſdom than 
to time well the beginning and onſet of 
things. Dangers are no. longer light, 
than they ſeem ſo ; and more have received, 
than have offered violence. It were better 
to meet ſome dangers half way, than to be 
perpetually enquiring into, and. watching 
their motions. and approaches ; for he that 
| over- 


a DELAYS: "TIF; 


 over-watches himſelf ſometimes falls alleep. 
On the contrary, to be deceived with too 
long ſhadows, as ſome have been when the 
moon was low, and ſhone on their enemies 
| back, and ſo. to ſhoot off before the time; 
or to teach dangers to come on by too early 
preparation againſt them, is another extreme. 
For the ripeneſs or unripeneſs of the occa- 
| ON, muſt ever be exactly weighed. And 
| generally it is good to commit the begin- 
| ning of all great actions to Argus with his 
| hundred eyes ; and the end to Briareus with. 
nis hundred hands; firſt to watch, and then. 
d ſpeed. The helmet of Pluto, which tru- 

h makes the politic man inviſible, is ſecre- 6 
cy in counſel, and celerity in execution; 
there is no ſecrecy comparable to Celerity; 
like the motion of a cannon- bullet, which 
| flies ſo ſwift, that it outruns the eye. 
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YY Cunning, we mean a certain erdeied 
and finiſter wiſdom. And certain it 
is, there is a great difference between a 
cunning and a wiſe man; not only-in 
point of honeſty, but alſo in point of abili- 
ty. There are ſome that know how to pack 
the cards, and yet cannot play well; fo 
there are ſome, that have a good knack at 
managing canvaſſes and factions, who are 
otherwiſe weak men. Again, it is one 
thing to underſtand the nature and manner 
of perſons, and another thing to underſtand 
buſineſs ; for many are perfect in mens hu- 
mours, that are not greatly capable of the 
real part of buſineſs; which is the very 
conſtitution of one, who has ſtudied men 
more than books. Such men are fitter for 
practice than counſel, and are good only in 
their own walks. Turn them to new men, 
and they have loſt their aim; ſo as the old 
rule, to know a fool from a wiſe man, 
« ſend them both to ſtrangers and you ſhall 
40 ſee,” 
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6 ſee,” doth ſcarce apply to theſe men : and 


becauſe theſe cunning men are like haber- 


daſhers of ſmall wares, it will not be amifs 


to examine their ſhops. 


Ir may be reckoned a point of Cunning, 


for a man to obſerve nicely the countenance ' 


of him with whom he ſpeaks ; a rule which 


the Jeſuits alſo obſerve: for there are many _ 


men, and thoſe wiſe too, that have ſecret 
hearts, and tranſparent countenances; but 


this ſhould be done with a demure down caſt 


of the eye by turns, as the Jeſuits alſo 
to do. : 


ANoTHER piece of Cunning is; that when 


you defire to obtain any thing eaſily, and 


to have it ſoon diſpatched, you detain and 


pre-engage the party with whom you 
treat, by bringing in diſcourſe ſome other 
buſineſs, leſt he ſhould be too much awake 


to objections and ſcruples. 1 GL 
counſellor and ſecretary, that never e 


to Queen Elizabeth with bills to ſign, but 


he would firſt draw her into diſcourſe about 


tome weighty ſtate-affairs, to the end that 
13 being 


| 
| 


-"| 11270 oF CUNNING. 


- tbeing intent upon theſe, ſhe —_ be leß 
attentive to the bills. 


A $UDDEN ſurpriſe has the ſame effecd. 
Bringing forward a ſubject, when the party 
treated with is haſtening to others, and can- 
not allow time to conſider the matter ac- 
curately. 


Ir a man would croſs a buſineſs that he 
doubts ſome other would handſomely and 
effectually move, let him pretend to wiſh it 
well, and move it himſelf; but in ſuch 4 
manner as to deſtroy the ſucceſs of it. | 


— 


Tux breaking off in the middle of diſ- 
courſe, as if a man took himſelf up, creates 
a greater deſire in him with whom you 
confer, to enquire further: and, as that 
makes a ſtronger impreſſion which is got 
from you by queſtion, than what you. offer 
of yourſelf, you may lay a bait for a quel- 
tion, by putting on an unuſual viſage, 
whereby an occaſion may be given to the 
ether to aſk, *<* What that change of coun- 

tenance means ;” as Nehemiah did: And 
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J had not before that time been ad before 
* the king.“ 


Ix things that are tender and unpleaſing, 
it is good to break the ice by ſome whoſe 
words are of leſs weight; and to reſerve the 
more weighty voice; to come in as by chance 
upon the other's ſpeech ; as Narciſſus did, 
in relating to Claudius the en of . _ 
alina and Silius. | wo” \ 


IN things that a man would not be ſeen 
in himſelf, it is not amiſs to borrow the 
name of the world: as if a man ſhould uſe 
ſome ſuch form as this; The world n 

or, * There is a ſpeech abroad.“ 


I «New one, that So he wrote a let- 
ter, would always put, that which was moſt 
material in the poſtſcript, as a thing that Tag 
ha almoſt forgot. . 


I xNEw another, that, when he came to 
have a conference with any perſon, uſed to 
paſs over that which he was molt concern- 
ed for, go away, then come back again, and 
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kis part did by no means affect an honour of 
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at laſt mention the thing,” as if it Cat. 
almoſt hpt out of his mind. 4 4 


"OTHERs ons themfelves to be ſurpriſ. 
ed, when it is likely the party they lay wait 


for, will ſuddenly come upon them, and be 


found with a paper in their Band, or doing 
ſomething contrary to cuſtom ; that they 
may be aſked about thoſe things, which in 
reality they are deſirous themſelves to re- 
late. 


Ir is a good piece of Cunning to let 


fall thoſe words in a man's own name, 


which he would have another man lay hold 
and make uſe of, that thereby he 7 
enſnare and ruin the other. 


I xnew two that were competitors for 
the fecretary's place in queen Elizabeib's 
time, who nevertheleſs treated-one another 
amicably, for they often conferred together 
about the buſineſs of their competition : and 
one of them ſaid, That to be ſecretary in 


„the declenſion of a monarchy,” was 4 


thing of no ſmall danger; and that he for 


that 
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that kind. Theother ſtraight caught up, in 
ſimplicity of heart, thoſe words which were 
craftily thrown out, and diſcourſed freely 
with ſome of his friends, „% That he had no 

« reaſon to be ambitious of the ſecretary's _ 
place in the declenſion of a monarchy.” | 
The firſt made advantage of this, and took 
care to have thoſe words brought to the 
queen, as though uttered by his competitor : 
who reſenting the expreſſion, when the 
thought herſelf in vigour, would never altar 
hear of the other s ſuit. 


— 


THERE is a cunning, which we in Eug- 
land call The turning cat in pan;“ which 
is, when that which a man ſays to another, 
is mentioned as if another had ſaid it to him; 
and indeed it is not eaſy when ſuch a mat- 

ter paſſed between two, to make it appear 
from which of them it firſt originated. 


THERE 1s an artifice in uſe, of glancing 
at others, to juſtify one's ſelf by negatives: 
as to ſay, © This I do not do; as Tigelli- 
nus did by infinuation againſt Burrbus; Se 
non diverſas ſpes, ſed incolumitatem imperatoris, 
fimpliciter pectare. And Parmeno, in the Eu- 

nuch: 
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- much: Atque 11 qui mifit, non fibi * 22 


ſe vivere: neque pugnas narrat, neque cicatrices 
ſuas gſtentat, neque tibi obſtat, quod quidam Tow, 
verum ubi, 8 E. 


- 


SOME have in readineſs ſo many tales and 

| ſtories, that there is nothing they would in- 

ſinuate, but they can wrap up in a tale; 

whence they both keep themſelves more on 

their guard, as affirming nothing expreſsly, 

and yet cauſe the matter itſelf to be © ſpread 
with greater _ 
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IT 1s a point of good Cunning, for a man 
to ſhape the anſwer he would have, -in his 
own words and propoſitions ; for it makes 
the other party leſs inclined to heſitate. 


Ir is ſtrange to ſee how long ſome men 
will wait for an opportunity to ſpeak fome- 
thing they are deſirous to communicate, what 
a compaſs they will fetch: and how many 
other matters talk over, that they may come 
to the point aimed at. This certainly is 2 
thing of great patience, but of much uſe. . 


— 
* 


Ax 
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AN unexpected bold queſtion, ſometimes 


ſurprizes a man, and lays him open. Some- 


thing like this happened to a man that had 
changed his name, and walking in St. Paul's, 
another came behind him, and called him by 


his true name; on which he immediately 
looked back. 


Bur theſe petty points of Cunning are 


infinite; and it would be a good deed, to 


make a large liſt of them, becauſe nothing 
does more hurt 1n a ſtate, than for cunning 


to paſs for wiſemen. 


Bur certainly there are ſome, that know 
the periods and pauſes of buſineſs, who are 


not able to enter into the heart and bottom 


of 1t: like houſes, that have convenient 
ſtairs and rien, but not a good room. 


E Therefore® you ſhall ſee ſuch men find out 


pretty iſſues or out-lets in the concluſion of 
deliberations, who are no ways able to exa- 
mine or debate on them. And yet they fre- 
quently take advantage of. others inability, 
and would be thought fitter to direct and 
determine, than to diſpute. _ Some build 
more upon abuſing of others, and putting 

” tricks 
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G upon them, than on the . 
of their own proceedings: but Solomon ſaith, 
The wiſdom of the prudent-is to under- 
5 ſtand his way; but the folly of fools is 


« deceit.” Prov. xiv. 8. 


OF SELF-WISDOM. 
N Ant is a wiſe creature for itſelf ; but 
it is deſtructive to an orchard or gar- 

den. And certainly men that are too great 
lovers of themſelves, are an injury to the 
public. Divide therefore with reaſon be- 
tween ſelf- love and the love of the public; 
and be your own beſt friend, ſo as not 
to be injurious to others; eſpecially to 
your king and country. Self is a poor cen- 
tre of a man's actions; like the earth which 
ſtands faft upon its own centre; whereas 
every thing that has affinity with the hea 
vens, move upon the centre of another 


which _ benefit. 
Tur 
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The referring of all to a man's ſelf is 
more tolerable in ſovereign, princes, becauſe 
their ſelf is of a complex nature; and the 
good or evil they do extends to the public 
fortune. But it is a deſperate evil in a ſer- 
vant to a prince, or a citizen in a republic : : 
for whatever affairs paſs through ſuch a man's 
hands, he contrives them to anſwer his own 
ends; which muſt needs be ofteneccentric to 
the ends of his maſter, or the ſtate. Therefore 
let princes and ſtates chuſe ſuch miniſters 
and ſervants, as have not this mark upon 
them ; unleſs they mean their own affairs 
ſhould be made but an acceſſary. That 
which makes this effect the more pernicious, 
is, that all proportion is loſt, For it is diſ- 
proportion enough, when the ſervants good 
is preferred before the maſter's ; but it is 
a greater extreme, when a little good of the 
ſervant is carried againſta greater good of the 
maſter's : yet this is the caſe of bad officers ; 
as treaſurers, ambaſſadors, generals, and 
other ſervants when falſe and corrupt ; who 
are often biafſed by their own paltry views 
and jealouſies, to the overthrow of their 
maſters great and important affairs. Though 
tor the moſt part, the good ſuch ſervants 
recelve, 
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receive, is after the model of their own for- 


_ maſters fortune. For the nature of theſe ſelf. 


dit with their maſters ; becauſe their ſtudy 
1s but to pleaſe them, and profit themſelves; 
and to accompliſh either they will betray 


reſpects, a depravity of heart. It may be 
compared to the ſagacity of rats, that will 
be ſure to leave a houſe a little before it 


a rival,“ are many times unfortunate : 


tune; but the hurt they do, in exchange 
for that good, is after the model of their 


lovers is ſuch, they will ſet a neighbour's 
houſe on fire, if it be but to roaſt their eggs; 
and yet ſuch ſervants many times hold cre- 


the fortune of their conſtituent, 


unn for a man's ſelf only, is, in many 


falls: to the cunning of the fox, who thruſts 
the badger out of the hole that he dug 
for himſelf: to the art of the crocodile, 
that ſheds tears, when he would devour. 
But this is particularly to be obſerved ; that 
thoſe ſort of men, who (as Cicero ſays of 
Pompey) are lovers of themſelves without 


and as they have all their life ſacrificed to 
themſelves, in the end they ſacrifice to the 
. Incony 
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inconſtancy of Fortune, whoſe wings they 
thought they had clipt by that notable Self- 


wiſdom. 


OF INNOVATIONS. 


S living creatures, at their firſt births, 
are ill-ſhapen ; ſo are all Innovations, 
which are the birth of time. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding, as thoſe that firſt bring honour 
into their family are commonly more wor- 
thy than their ſucceflors, ſo the firſt patterns 
and precedents of things (when they are 
happily caſt) are generally beyond the power 
of the ſucceeding age to imitate. For ill, 
in the perverted nature of man, has a natu- 
ral motion, which grows ſtronger by con- 
tinuance: but good, as in all forced motions, 


| is ſtrongeſt at firſt, 


CERTAINLY, every medicine is an Inno- 
vation; and he that will not apply new re- 
medies, muſt expect new evils : for time is 

. . the 
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the great innovator ; and if time, of FEY 


the times; and that thoſe things, which 


another by a kind of confederacy : where. | 


by their utility, yet they trouble by their 


alters things for the worle, and wiſdom and 
counſel do not labour to alter them for the 
better, what will be the end? It muſt he 
granted, that what is ſettled by cuſtom, 
though it be not good, yet at leaſt is fit for 


have long gone together, are joined to one 


as, on the other ſide, new things do not ſo 
well agree with old ; for though they help 


novelty and want of conformity. Beſides, 
they are like ſtrangers and foreigners, more 
admired, and leſs loved. All this i is true in · 
deed, if time ſtood ſtill; which on the con- 
trary, runs round inceſſantly in a circle 
Hence it is, that a ſtiff and froward reten - 
tion of cuſtom is as turbulent as an Inno- 
vation; and they that reverence antient 
uſages too ſuperſtitiouſly, are the ſcorn of 
the preſent age. It were prudent therefore, 
if men in their Innovations would follow the 
example of time itſelf; for time innovates 
more than any thing; but does it quietly, | 
and by degrees ſcarcely to be perceived; for 
this is certain, that whatever is new Comes | 
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| 3 1 unlooked for; adds ſome- 
thing to one, and takes from another: now 
he that is bettered by an Innovation, thanks 
Fortune and the time; but he that is hurt, 
accuſes the author of the Innovation of — 


him an injury. 

Ir is good alſo, not to try new experi- 
ments in bodies politic, except the neceſſity 
be urgent, or the utility evident: and to 
take good care that it be the deſire of reform- 
ation that draws on the change, and not the 
deſire of change that pretends the reform- 
ation. Further, all novelty, though per- 
haps it muſt not be rejected, yet ought ever 
to be held ſuſpected. And laſtly, as the 
Scripture directs, Let us make a ſtand 
upon the antient ways, and then look 
about us and diſcover what is the ſtraight 

| © and right way, and fo walk in it.” 
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OF DISPATCH. 


JVER-GREAT and affeged Diſpatch 


is generally the ruin of buſineſs. It is 


like that, which the phyſicians call predi- 
geſtion, or haſty-digeſtion ; which is wont 


to fill the body with crudities, and ſecret 
ſeeds of diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not 
Diſpatch by the times of ſitting to buſineſs, 
but by the advancement of the buſineſs it- 
ſelf. And as in a race, it is not the large 
ſtride, or high lift of the feet, but the 


low and even motion of them, that makes 


the ſpeed; ſo in buſineſs, the keeping cloſe 
to the matter, and not greedily taking too 


much of it at one time, procures diſpatch, 


Ir is the only concern of ſome, to ſeem 
to have done much in a little time; or to 


contrive ſome falſe periods of bufineſs, to 


the end they may be thought men of dif- | 


patch. But it is one thing to abbreviate by) 
contracting, another by cutting off: and 
buſineſs ſo handled, that is, at ſeveral fit- 

| - tings 
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tings or meetings, goes commonly back- 
Ward and forward, in a very unſteady man- 
ner. I knew a wiſe man, that had it al- 
ways in his mouth, when he ſaw men 
haſten too much to a concluſion; ** Stay a 


N 13 little, that we may make a an end the ſoon- 

» WS <<. | 

It ON the other fide, true Diſpatch is a _ 
t precious thing. For time is the meaſure of 

t WW buſineſs, as money is of wares. Therefore 

5 buſineſs is bought at a dear rate, where 

_ there is too much delay, The Spartans and 

4 Spaniards have been noted for ſmall Diſ- 
* 


patch; Mi venga la muerte de Spagna;“ 
« Let my death come from Spain;“ then I 
| am ſure, 1t will be long a coming. 


Give fair hearing to thoſe that are aps 
| pointed to give the firſt information in buſi- 


L / „ 


m neſs; and rather direct them in the begin- 
to | ning, than interrupt them often in the thread 

BY of their ſpeeches : for he that is put out of 

new the order he preſcribed himſelf, will go for- 

by ward and backward, and become more pro- 

lix, whilſt he recollects his memory, than 

f- 


he would have been otherwiſe, if he had 


Bb | K 2 gone 


wa 


- 
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gone on in his own method. But ſometime; 
it is ſeen, that the moderator is more troy ; 
bleſome than hs orator. 


 ReyrTITIONS are commonly loſs of time: 
nevertheleſs there 1 18 NO gain of time equal 
to that of repeating often the ſtate of the 
queſtion: for it cauſes many a frivolous Wi 
ſpeech to miſcarry in the very birth, Long 
and curious ſpeeches are as fit for diſpatch 
as a lohg robe trailing upon the ground is 
for a race, Prefaces, fine tranſitions, apo- 
logies, and other ſpeeches referring to the 
perſon of the ſpeaker, are great waſters of 
time; and though they may ſeem to pro- 
ceed from moderation, yet in truth their aim 
is glory. Yet beware of falling point-blank 
upon the matter at firſt, when there 1s found 
any impediment or obſtruction in mens 
wills; to remove prepoſſeſſions in the au- 
dience requires an exordium; like a foment- 
ation before-hand, to make the unguent 
enter the more kindly. 
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ABove all things, order, and diſtribu- 
tion, and an apt ſeleQion of parts, are the 
life of een yet o that the diſtri- 


bution 
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bution be not too minute : for he that does 
| not divide, will never enter cleverly into buſi- 
neſs; and he that divides too much, will 
| ſcarce come out of it clearly. To make a 
| prudent choice of time ſaves abundance of la- 
| bour; and an unreaſanable motion is but 
beating the air, and miſpending time. There 
are three parts of buſineſs : the preparation, 
| the debate or examination, and the perfec- _ 
| tion. If you look for expedition, let the 
middle be the work of many ; but the fieſt 
| and the laſt the work of few. 


To enter upon bufineſs from a written 
plan, for the moſt part promotes difpatch : 
bor though it ſhould happen to be wholly 
W rcjccted, yet that negative is more pregnant 
of direction, than an indefinite; as athes are 
more generatiye than duſt. 
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OF SEEMING WIS wh 


Ir is a „ opinion, that the Fre | 


are wiſer than they ſeem ; and the Spa- 
niards ſeem wiſer than they are. But how- 
ever it be between nations, it is certainly ſa 
between man and man, For as the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of godlineſs, ** Having a ſhew of 
* godlineſs, but denying the power there- 
e of;” ſo certainly there are ſome to he 
found, that trifle ſolemnly, being by no 
means wiſe men; Magno conatu nugas. Surely 
it is a ridiculous thing to perſons of judg- 
ment and fit for ſatire, to ſee into how many 
thapes theſe pretenders will turn themſelves, 
and what ſhades they uſe, to make a ſurface 


ſeem a body, which hath depth and bulk, 


SOME are ſo cloſe and reſerved, that they 
will not ſhew their thoughts but by a half 
light; and would always ſeem to. reſerve 
ſomething, and to hint rather than to ſpeak: 
and when they know within themſelves, 
that 1 are ſpeaking of that they do not 

well 
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well underſtand ; they would nevertheleſs 
ſeem to others to know that which they can 
not ſafely ſpeak. 


SoME help themſelves with countenance 
and geſture, and are wHe as 1t were by figns 3 - 
as Cicero ſaith of Piſo, that when he an- 
ſwered him, he drew one of his brows up 
to his forehead, and bent the other down to 
his chin: Reſpondes, altero ad frontem ſublato,. 
altero ad mentum depreſſo ſabercilio, crudelitatem 
tibi non placere. 


OTHERs think to carry their point by 
ſpeaking a great word, and that in a peremp- 
tory ſtile: and ſo on they go, and take for 
granted that, which they cannot make good. 


WHATEVER is above ſome men's capa- 
city, they will ſeem to deſpiſe or make light 
of, as impertinent or curious; and ſo paſs 


their ignorance upon others for exact judg- 
ment. 


OTHERs are ever ready with ſome dif> 
tinction; and for the moſt part, by amuſing 
men with a ſubtilty, ſlide over the matter. 
| K 4: Of 
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Of men of this deſcription A. Gellius faith, 


66 A ſuperficial wit, that breaks the weight 
ee of things by the niceties of words.“ Of 
which kind alſo, Plato in his Protagoras, by 


way of banter, brings in Prodicus making a 
| ſpeech that conſiſts of diſtinctions from the 
—_— to the end. 


GENERALLY, ſuch men in all delibe- 
rations love to be of the negative fide, and 
affect a credit by ſtarting and foretelling im- 
pediments and difficulties ; for when a pro- 
poſition is utterly rejected, there is an end of 
it; but if it be allowed, it requires a new 
work; which ſpurious kind of Wiſdom! is 


the very bane of buſineſs. 


To conclude, 4 is not a deep indebted 
merchant, nor ſecret bankrupt, has ſo many | 
arts to make a ſhew of wealth, as theſe 
empty perſons have to uphold the oredit of 
their ſufficiency. Certainly, men of ſuch a | 
ſtandard of wiſdom may eafily get repute ; 


among the common people : but let no man 


chuſe them for weighty employments : for 


| doubtleſs you had better take for buſineſs a 


man ſomewhat abſurd, than ſuch a nauſe- 
ous formaliſt, | -— OF 


— 
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OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Ir would be difficult indeed, even for him 
that ſpake it, to have put more truth and 

untruth together, and in fewer words too, 
than in this ſentence : © Whoſoever is de- 
« lighted with folitude, is either a wild 

« beaſt, or a god: for it is moſt true, 
that a natural and ſecret hatred of, or an 
averſion to ſociety in any man, has ſome- 
thing of the ſavage beaſt ; yet it 1s equally 
untrue, on the contrary, that it ſhould have 
any character at all of the Divine Nature, 
unleſs it proceeds not merely from a love 
of ſolitude, but from a defire of ſequeſtering 
a man's ſelf, in order to attend higher con- 
templations ; ſuch as is found to have been, 
but affectedly and feignedly, in ſome of the 
heathens ; as in Epimenides the Candian, Nu- 
ma the Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and 
Apollonius of Hana: but ſtrictly true in ſe- 
veral of the ancient hermits, 1 BY fa- 
thers of the church. 


Men, 
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Men, however, have a very imperfe& 
notion of what is called ſolitude, and what 
are its limits. For a great crowd muſt 
not be called company; faces are but x 
gallery of pictures ; and talk, where there 
15 no love, 1s no better than a tinkling cym- 
bal. The Latin adage hints as much, MA 
4 great city is a great wilderneſs ;** becauſe, 
in great towns, friends and acquaintance 
are remotely diſperſed, ſo that there is not 
thar fellowſhip, for the moſt part, which 
is in leſs neighbourhoods. But we may go 
further ſtill, and affirm moſt truly, that it 
is a meer and miſerable ſolitude to want 
true friends, without whom the world is 
but a wilderneſs ; and even in this ſenſe alſo 
of ſolitude, whoſoever in the frame of his 
nature is averſe to Friendſhip, takes this 
diſpoſition from the beaſt, and not from the 
man. 
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Tas greateſt fruit of Friendſhip is the 
eaſe and diſcharge of the anxiety and ſwell- 
ings of the heart, which the paſlions, of 

what kind ſoever, uſually create, We 
know that thoſe diſeaſes in the body are moſt 
dangerous, which ariſe from ſtoppages and 
ſuffocations i 
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ſuffocations: and it is not much otherwiſe 
in diſeaſes of the ſoul. You may take ſar- 
Za to open the liver, prepared ſteel to open 
the ſpleen, flower of ſulphur for the lungs, 
caſtor for the brain; but there is no opening 
medicine found for the obſtructions of the 
heart, beſides a faithful friend ; to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
| ſuſpicions, cares, counſels, and in ſhort | _ 
whatſoever lies upon the heart, under the. 
ſeal as it were of a civil confeſſion. 


I is ſtrange to conſider, how high a rate 
the greateſt princes and monarchs ſet upon 
this fruit of friendſhip, of which we are 
ſpeaking : fo great, that they purchaſe it 
ſometimes at the hazard both of their own 
ſafety and greatneſs. For princes, from 
the diſtance and ſublimity of their for- 
tune, above that of their ſervants and 
ſubjects, cannot gather this fruit, unleſs, to 
ather it the better, they raiſe and advance 
ſome perſons, to be in ſome meaſure com- 
panions and equals to themſelves ; which 
many times, is not without inconvenience. 
The modern languages give ſuch perſons 
the name of FAVORITES, as if it were a 


matter 
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— 


matter of grace or converſation ; but the 
Roman name expreſſes the true uſe and cauſe 


thereof, naming them Particeps curarum, 


* Partakers of their cares;“ for this is that 
which ties the knot. And we ſee plainly 
this has been done, not by ſoft and weak 


princes only, but by the wiſeſt and moſt 


politic that ever reigned ; ho have often 


joined themſelves to ſome of their ſervants. 


whom they have called friends, and allowed 
others to honour them with that name; uſing 
no other word, than what is received hetween 


private men. 


1. SYLLA, after he had ſeized the Roman 
empire, raiſed Pompey (afterwards ſurnam- 


ed the Great) to that height, that he gave 


himſelf airs, as if he were now become 
Sylla*s ſuperior: he had made a friend of his 
conſul; in oppofition to 'Sy/la, at which $a 
was offended, and ſpoke ſome words of high 
refentment : Pompey could not brook 'this, 
but almoft in expreſs. words bade him be 
quiet; adding, „that more men adored 


„the ſun-riſing than the ſun: ſetting.“ 


With Julius Caſar, Decimus Brutus had that 


Intereſt, that Ceſar made him heir in re- 


mainder 
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mainder after his nephew Octavius. And 
this was the man that lured Cæſar to his 
death. For when Cæſar intended to have 
diſcharged the ſenate, on account of ſome 
ill preſages (eſpecially a dream of his wife 
Calpurnia), Brutus lifting him gently by the 
arm out of his chair, told him, he hoped 
« he did not value a ſenate ſo little, as to 
« think of diſſolving it, till ſuch time as 
« his wife had dreamed a better dream.” 
And he ſeems indeed to have been ſo highly 
in favour with Ce/ar, that Antony, in a let- 
ter, which is recited verbatim by Cicero in one 
of his Philippics, charged him with ſorcery, 
as if he had enchanted Cz/ar. . Auguſtus 
raiſed Agrippa, though of mean birth, to 
that height, that when he conſulted with 
| Maecenas about the marriage of his daughter 
Julia, Macenas took the liberty to tell him, 
That he muſt either make Agrippa his 
{© ſon-in-law, or take away his life; that 
there was no other alternative, ſince e 


«« had made him ſo great.” 


waxF 


TiBERIUuSs CxsaR advanced Sejanus to- 
ſuch honours, that they were reckoned as a 
pair of friends : Tiberius, it is certain, in a 


letter 
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letter to him, writes als 2 66 Theſe ching, 
« in regard of our friendſhip, I have not 
& concealed from you: and the whole ſe. 
nate dedicated an altar to Friendſhip,” as to 2 
goddeſs, from a regard to the ſtrong affedtion | 
of friendſhip botween Wen 


AN inſtance of ine or even greater 
friendſhip, is ſeen between Septimius Severus 
and Plantianus; for he forced his eldeſt ſon 


to marry Plantianus's daughter; and he of. 


ten honoured Plantianus, even to affront his 


| fon. Nay more, he wrote to the ſenate in 


theſe words: I love the man ſo well, that 


„I wiſh he may ſurvive me.“ Now, had 
' theſe Princes been like a IV or a Mar- 


cus Aurelius, this might have been attributed 


to an extraordinary goodneſs of nature in 


them; but. being men of ſuch wiſdom, 


ſtrength, ſeverity of mind, and ſuch migh- 
ty lovers of themſelves, it proves clearly, 


that they have looked upon their own hap- 
pineſs (though greater had ſcarce ever hap- 
pened to mortal men) as defective, unleſs 
by ſuch friendſhips it had become entire and 
perfect. And yet, what is more, they were 
princes that had wives, ſons, and nephews; 


ſtill 
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85 ain au theſe things could not ſu PPly the 
ot comforts of nene 

ſe - FO} 
2 RS TH tee 18 s by no means to be for- 
on a got, that Commines has left of his firſt maſ- 


| ter, Duke Charles, ſurnamed the Hardy; 
| namely, that he would communicate his | 


ter „ ſecrets with no one; and leaſt of all, 

vu Wa < thoſe ſecrets that troubled him moſt.” — 
on And he goes on, and fays, „ That 
of. «the cloſeneſs in. his latter years, did 
his <a little | impair and periſh his. uhderſtand- 

+ „ing.“ Surely Commines might, if he had 

hat | pleaſed, have made the ſame judgment of 
ad his ſecond maſter, Lewis the Eleventh, whoſe * 
rn. WS cloſenels was his torment. The parable of 
ted Pythagoras is dark, but excellent: Eat 

in WE < not thy heart.” Certainly, if a man 
m would give it a hard phraſe, thoſe that want 
h- friends to impart their thoughts and anxie- 

ly, des freely to, are cannibals of their Own : 
ap- = Hearts. g 

= 6 

les Bor this is very wonderful, which con- 
and cludes my diſcourſe, concerning tae firſt 
rere fruit of friendſhip, namely, that this com- 
WS; municating of a man's ſelf to his friend, 


ſtill | 3 1 works 
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works two contrary effects; it redoubles 
Joys, and cuts forrow in half. For no 8 
man imparts his joys to a friend, but he 
enjoys them more; and no one communi. | 
cates his ſorrows to a friend, but his ſorrows 
are leſs. So that in truth it has the ſame 
virtue and operation upon a man's mind, as 
the alchymiſts uſe to attribute to their ſtone 
upon a man's body; that is, to work con- 
trary effects, but ſtill to the good and bene- 
fit of nature. But yet, without calling in 
the aid of chymiſts, there is a manifeſt 
image of this, in the ordinary courſe of 
nature. For in bodies, union cheriſhes and 
ſtrengthens all natural actions; and, on the 
other ſide, weakens and deadens any violent 
impreſſion; and even fo it is in minds. 
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Tux ſecond fruit of friendſhip is benefi- 
cial to the underſtanding, as the firſt to the 
affections. For friendſhip introduces a ſere- 
nity in the affections from ſtorms and tem- 
peſts; but in the underſtanding; it even 
drives away darkneſs and infuſes light, b) 
diſſipating confuſion of thought. Nor is 

this to be underftood of faithful counſel ' 
only, ſuch as friends uſe to give; but - 
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fore we ſpeak of that, certain it is, that 
| whoſoever has his mind fraught with many 


thoughts, his wit and underſtanding clear 


= | up as it were into day-liglit, by communi- 
cating counſels, and diſcourſing with ano- 


ther. For he conveys his thoughts more 
eaſily, and turns them all ways; he marſhals 
them more orderly ; he looks them in the 


face, when they are turned into words: 


finally, he becomes wiſer than himſelf; 
and that more by an hour's diſcourſe, than 


, | by a whole day's meditation. It was well 


ſaid by Themiftocles to the King of Perfia, 
„ That conference was like tapeſtry, open 


ed and unfolded, whereby the figures ap- 


« pear diſtinctly; whereas thoughts, like 
8 OY are complicated and involved. 


Nox is this ſecond fruit of friendhip, 


which conſiſts in opening the obſtructions 


of the underſtanding, reſtrained only to 
ſuch as are able counſellors ; they doubtleſs 


are beſt; but even ſetting that aſide, a 
| man certainly learns of himſelf, brings his 


own thoughts to light, and whets his wit as 

againſt a ſtone, which cuts not itſelf. In a 

word, a man had better i impart himſelf to a 
Vor. J. L : * ſtatue 
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ſtatue or piſtiine; than {mother his cough 


cerning this laſt ſubje& more complete, the 


vulgar notice; I mean faithful counſel 


in filence.. Fo 
Lr us add, to make our diſcourſe con- 
following obſervation, which falls within 


85 from a friend.” Heraclitus aſſerts well 
in one of his Anigmas, * That dry light 
& js beſt.” And moſt certain it is, that the 
light which proceeds from another by way 
of counſel, is purer than that, which. ifſues 
from a man's own judgment and under. 
ſtanding, which is ever infuſed with parti 
ality in his affections; ſo that there is as 
much difference between the counſel of a 
friend, and what a man gives himſelf, as 
between the counſel of a friend and a fla- | 
terer. For there 1 is not a more deadly flat- 
terer than a man's ſelf, nor a more ſovereign } 
remedy againſt it than the liberty of a friend. 


CounsEL is of two ſorts : the: one con- 
cerning' manners ; the other concerning bu- 
ſineſs. For the firſt, The beſt preſeryative | 
to keep the mind in health, 1s the admon: 


9 
£58 


man's ſelf to a ſtrict account, is a medicine 
ſometimes too piercing and corroſive. Read- 


ing books of morality is a little flat and 
dead. Obſerving our own defects in 


others, as in a mirror, ſometimes, as it hap- 


W pens alſo in glaſles, does not anſwer exat- 


ly. But, the beſt medicine to take, and 
moſt effective, is the admonition of a 
Wir IE 


IT is ſtrange to behold, what groſs errors 
and extreme abſurdities, ſome, eſpecially of 
the greater ſort, commit, for want of 4 
friendly counſel, which hurts both their re- 
putation and fortune ; for they are, as the 
Apoſtle St. James ſays, As men that look 
into a glaſs, and preſently forget rhe 
„ own ſhape and favour.” 5. 


As for buſineſs, it is an al inn 
© That two eyes ſee better than one.“ It 
is alſo well ſaid, ** That a looker-on often 
« ſees more than. a player.” Further, -a 


muſket is ſhot off with more certainty upon 


areſt than upon the arm; though ſome are 
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| tion of a bc friend); The calling of a 


—— 


: / 


ſo highly conceited, as to think themſelves 


LS. all 


a 
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all in all. But, whanower! may be bid to 
the contrary, it is certain that counſel & 
| rects and eſtabliſhes buſineſs. 


Now, if wian takes cat 5 pieces, 
aſking in one buſineſs of one man, and in 
another buſineſs of another, it is well, or 
better, perhaps, than if he aſked none at 
all; but he runs two dangers; one, that 
he will ſcarce meet with faithful counſel; 
for it is a rare thing, except it be from a 
perfect and entire friend, to have counſel 
given that is not likely to be perverted to 
ſome ends which he has, who gives it; the 
other, that the counſels coming from diffe- 
rent perſons, though given honeſtly, and 
with good intention, will be -often hurtful 
and unſafe; mixt and made up partly of 
miſchief, and partly of remedy : even, 3 
if you ſhould ſend for a phyſician, that is 
thought good for the cure of the diſeaſe 
you complain of, but is unacquainted with | 
your conſtitution, and therefore may put you 
in a way for preſent cure, but with dan» 
ger of prejudicing your health in the end, 
and ſo cure the diſeaſe, and kill the patient. 
But a friend, who is perfectly acquainted 
with 
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with 2 man's eſtate, will beware, by fur- 
| thering any preſent buſineſs, how he daſhes 


=_ upon a future inconvenience; and therefore, 


I would not adviſe you to reſt upon ſcatter= 
ed counſels, for they will rather diſtract and 
miſlead, than direct and ſettle, | 


AFTER theſs two noble ae of friend- 
ſhip, I mean . peace in the affections, and 
ſupport of the judgment, follows the 
naſt, which is, like the pomegranate, full of 
many kernels; I mean aid, and bearing a 
part in the actions and occaſions of life, 


Ax here, the moſt expeditious way of 
Wy repreſenting to the life the manifold uſe of 
WW friendſhip, is to look about and: ſee how 
many things there are which a man cannot 
W handſomely do himſelf; and then it will 
appear, that it was not hyperbolical, but a 
WW ſober ſpeech of the antients to ſay, 4 That 
= © friend is a ſecond ſelf ;" fince, if a 
man conſiders the thing truly, the offices 
W of a friend ſurpaſs a man's own ſtrength, 
Men are mortal, and die many times in the 
midſt of certain works, which they have 
principally at heart! as in the marrying of 
I L232 | a ſon, 
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a ſon, the conſummating of their attempts 


and deſires, and the like. Now, if a man 
has a faithful friend, he has a ſecurity gi 


ven him, that thoſe things will be finiſhed 
by the care and labour of his friend, after 
his death; ſo that an untimely death is 


| ſcarce any prejudice ; and a man has (to 
fpeak after the manner. of farmers) not One, 


but two lives in his defires. A man is con- 
fined to a body, and that body confined to a 


place; but where friendſhip is at hand, all 
offices of life are granted to him, and his 
| deputy. | 


How many things are there, which a 


man cannot do himſelf with any grace or 


decorum ? He cannot recite his own merits 
with modeſty, much leſs extol them: A 
man cannot brook to ſupplicate or beg ; and 
yet there is an infinity of things of this kind. 


But theſe things are graceful enough in 3a 


friend's mouth, which are bluſhing in a 


man's own. Again, a man's perſon or cha | 


rater carries with it many concomitants, | 
which he cannot put off. A man cannot 


ſpeak to a ſon, but as a father; to a wife, 
but as a a huſband ; to an enemy, but with a | 


E's CE reſerve; | 


its, 


ye; ] 


ife, 
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reſerve; whereas it is allowed a friend to 


ſpeak, as the caſe requires; nor is he tied up 


to any regard for perſon or character. But 


to enumerate theſe things were endleſs. I 
have given the rule: where a man is not 


able to act his own part in the play, if he 


has not a friend, it is better for him to quit 


OF REGIMEN, 


IN the W of TY there is a Wiſ- 
dom to be found beyond the rules of 
phyſic : a man's own obſervation, what he 
finds good, and what is hurtful, is the beſt 
phyſic ta preſerve health. But it is a ſafer 
concluſion to ſay ; I have found hurt by 
* this, therefore I will not continue it;“ 
than this, “I find no offence of this, there- 
fore I may uſe it.“ For ſtrength of na- 
ture in youth covers many exceſſes, which 
are owing a man till his age. Diſcern the 
coming on of years, and venture not to con- 
4 tinue, 
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tinue the ſame things always . for Tony ” 
no defying . 


BEWARE of a fudden change in any prin- 
cipal point of regimen; and if neceſſity en- 
force it, fit the reſt to it. For it is a ſeeret 
both in nature and politics, «That it is 
„ ſafer to change many things than one 
“ great one,” Examine your cuſtoms of 
diet, ſleep, exerciſe, apparel, &c. and then 
try to diſcontinue it by little and little; yet 
ſo as to return to it again, if. you find any 
inconvenience by the change: for it is hard 
to diſtinguiſh that which is good and whole. 
ſome, from that which ſuits ys particular 
conſtitution, 


To be free-minded and chearfully diſpo - 
ſed at hours of meat, ſleep, and exerciſe, is 
one of the beſt precepts for prolongation of 
life. As for the paſſions of the mind and 
ſtudies ; avoid envy, anxious fears, anger 
kept in, ſubtle and knotty diſquiſitions, joy 
and exhilaration in exceſs, ſadneſs ſmother- 
ed. Entertain hopes; mirth rather than 
joy; variety of delights, rather than ſatiety; 


wonder and admiration, and therefore no- 
velties 
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1 velties; ſtudies that fill the mind with ſplene 


did and illuſtrious objects; as hiſtories, fav 
bles, and contemplations of nature, | 


Ir you totally fly phyſic in health, it wilt 
be too ſtrange to your body when there 18 
a neceſſity for it. If you make it too fa- 
miliar, it will work no extraordinary effe& 
when ſickneſs comes, I approve rather cer- 


tain diets, at certain ſeaſons, than frequent 


uſe of phyſic ; unleſs it be grown into a cuſ- 
tom. For thoſe diets alter the body rs. 
and trouble it leſs, 


Desy1sE not any new and unuſual acci- 
dent in your body, but talks advice — it. 


In ſickneſs raſpe health ase 


W 2nd in health make uſe of your body, and 
be not over - indulgent to it. For thoſe that 
put their bodies to endure, in health, may, 


in moſt illneſſes, ſuch I mean as are not very 
acute, be cured by diet only, and proper at- 
tention, without much Phyfic. 8 


Celſus at never have given this direc- 
tion as a phyſician, had he not been a wiſe 
man. 
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tinue the ſame things always: 3 for there 
no eng age. 


Bawaar: of a fudden change in any prin» 
cipal point of regimen ; and if neceſſity en- 
force it, fit the reſt to it, For it is a ſecret 
both in nature and politics, «That it is 
„ ſafer to change many things than one 
% great one,” Examine your cuſtoms of 
diet, ſleep, exerciſe, apparel, &c. and then 
try to diſcontinue it by little and little; yet 
ſo as to return to it again, if. you find any 
inconvenience by the change : for it is hard 
to diſtinguiſh that which is good and whole- 
ſome, from that which ſuits your e 
conſtitution. 


To be free-minded and chearfully diſpo · 
ſed at hours of meat, ſleep, and exerciſe, is 
one of the beſt precepts for prolongation of 
life. As for the paſſions of the mind and 
ſtudies; avoid envy, anxious fears, anger 
kept in, ſubtle and knotty diſquiſitions, joy 
and exhilaration in exceſs, ſadneſs ſmother- 
ed. Entertain hopes; mirth rather than 
joy; variety of delights, rather than ſatiety; 
wonder and admiration, and therefore no- 
veltte 
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Lelties; ſtudies that fill the mind with ſplen - 
did and illuſtrious objects; as hiſtories, fav 
bles, and contemplations of nature, | 


Ir you totally fly phyſic in health, it wilt 

be too ſtrange to your body when there is 

WP neceſſity for it. If you make it too fa- 

W miliar, it will work no extraordinary effect 

when ſickneſs comes, I approve rather cer» - 

tain diets, at certain ſeaſons, than frequent 

uſe of phyſic ; unleſs it be grown into a cuſ- 
= tom. For thoſe diets alter the body Ts | 
and trouble it leſs, 


1 Dese1sE not any new and unuſual acci- 
| dent in your body, but take advice about it. 


| In ſickneſs reſpect health principally ; 
and in health make uſe of your body, and 
de not over-indulgent to it. For thoſe that 
W put their bodies to endure, in health, may, 
nn moſt illneſſes, ſuch J mean as are not very 9 
acute, be cured by diet only, and proper at- 
tention, without much phyfic. 


= Ce//us could never have given this direc= 
don as a phyfician, had he not been a wiſe 
"A man, 
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man. He adviſes as a ſecret of Health and 
long life, that a man vary, and, now and 
then, interchange contrarieties ; but with an 
inclination to the more benign extreme, For 
inſtance ; uſe a ſpare and full diet, but often- 
er the latter; accuſtom yourſelf to watch« ⸗ 
ing, and full ſleep, but rather full ſleep; to 
ſitting and exerciſe, but rather.exerciſe : for 

ſo ſhall nature be both cheriſhed 15 agb. | 


ened at once. 


N Darescrane are ſome of them ſo pleaſing 
and conformable to the humour of the pa- 
tient, that they preſs not the true cure of 
the diſeaſe; and ſome others are ſo regular 
and ſtrict in proceeding according to art, 
in the cure of the diſeaſe, that they do not 
ſufficiently regard the condition and nature 

of the patient. Take a phyſician of a mid- 
dle deſcription; or if this ſucceed not to 
your deſire in any one phyſician, combine 
two of either ſort; and forget not to ſend 
for, as well the beſt acquainted with your 

body, as the beſt e of-4 in his profeſ+ 

ſion, 


Or 


3 N 
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OF SUSPICION, 
| 8 USPICIONS among thoughts, are like 
bats among birds; they never. fly but by 
twilight. Certainly, they ought to be re- 
preſſed, or at leaſt to be carefully guarded : 
for they cloud the underſtanding, alienate- 
friends, and interrupt buſineſs; ſo that it 
can neither be carried on chearfully nor 
ſteadily. They diſpoſe kings to tyranny; 
huſbands to jealouſy ; even wiſe men to ir- 
reſolution and melancholy. They are de- 
fects, not ſo much of the heart as of the 
brain: for they find room even in the ſtout- 
eſt natures; as in the example of Henry the 
Seventh of England; than whom there was 
not a more ſuſpicious or reſolute man. And 
in ſuch a compoſition they do little hurt; for 
commonly they are not admitted, but with 
examination whether they are probable or not. 
But in fearful natures they gain ground a 
great deal too faſt. Certainly nothing makes 
2 man ſo ſuſpicious, as to know little. There- 
fore the beſt remedy againſt ſuſpicions, is for 
7] 5 a 


* 


15 | or s vs Pe Io N. 1 


a man to make gende enquiry. What would 
„ men have, I wonder? Do they think that 
& all men, that they employ and converſe 
66 with, are angels or ſaints ? Don't they 
* know, that they labour for their own private 
“ ends; and that every man is nearer a-kin 
* to himſelf than to another?“ Therefore 
there is no better way to moderate ſuſpicions, 
than to provide remedies, as if the fuſpicions 
were true; and to bridle them, as though 
they were falſe. For fo far ſuſpicions may 
be of uſe, viz. in putting us upon making 
ſuch proviſion, as that, though the thing we 
ſuſpect is true, yet it may do us no hurt. 


SusPICIONs, which the mind foſters, are 
nothing but empty phantoms, But ſuch as 
are nouriſhed by outward artifice, and put 
into men's heads by the ſtories of whiſper - 
ers and tale-bearers, have certainly ſtings, 
The beſt way to get clear of this intricate 
wood of ſuſpicions, is a frank and open de- 
claration of them to the parties we ſuſpect. 
For thereby we cannot fail of knowing more 
of the truth than we did before: and this 
will likewiſe make the party we ſuſpe& 
more cautious and circumſpeR, not to = | 

urs 
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further cauſe of ſuſpicion, But this-muſt 
not be done to men of baſe, degenerate na- 


tures : for if they find themſelves once ſuſ- 
pected, they will never be true afterwards, 
The Halians have a bye-word : Sofpetto licen- 
tia fede : as if ſuſpicion gave a paſſport to 
faith; whereas it ought rather to kindle it, 


in order to clear itſelf. 


OF DISCOURSE. 


OME in their diſcourſe affect rather 
the commendation of wit, in being able 
to hold up all arguments, than of judg- 


ment, in finding out the truth: as if it were 


deſerving praiſe, to know what may be ſaid, 


and not what ought to be rejected. Some 


have in readineſs certain common places and 
themes in which they are luxuriant, but as 
to other ſubjects barren: which kind of po- 
verty is for the moſt part tedious, and, when 
i is detected, ridiculous. 
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Tux moſt honourable part of diſconrſy 
is this: to introduce a ſubject ſeaſonably; 
and moderate it, and then to paſs to ſome- 
thing elſe : for then a man leads the dance. 
It is good, in converſation and familiar diſ- 
courſe, to vary every now and then, and to 
intermingle the converſation of the day with 
topics of diſpute; ſtories with arguments; 
aſking of queſtions with telling opinions; 
and jeſt with earneſt: for it is ee to 
dwell upon any thing too far. 


As for jeſt, there are certain things which 
ought to be exempted from it, by a kind of 
privilege ; namely religion, matters of ſtate, 
great perſons, private men's buſineſs. of im- 
portance, or any caſe that deſerves pity. 
Yet you will meet with ſome, who think 
their wits aſleep, unleſs they have darted out 
ſome poignant and biting ſarcaſm at a man. 
That is a habit which ſhould by all means be 


reſtrained ; 
E fuer flimulis, & fortids utere loris.. 


| In ſhort, a difference is to be obſerved 
between attic wit and bitterneſs. Certainly, 
he that is fond of a fatyrical vein, as he 

8 makes 
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makes others afraid of his wit, fo he ſhould 
be afraid of others Og" F063 . 


HE that i enacts | ſhall both 
learn and pleaſe much; eſpecially if he adapt 
his queſtions to the capacity and ſkill of the 
reſpondent; for he will give him an occa- 
ſion to ſhew his knowledge, and will him- 
ſelf be continually gathering a new increaſe 
of it. But let his queſtions not be trouble- 
ſome, for that! 18 1 for a diſpurant. AF * | 

eue 1 16 ö 1142 
Fux rTHER, bib that would keep up the de- 
corum of familiar diſcourſe, let him leave 
other men their turns to ſpeak. Nay, if 
there be any that affect to reign in diſcourſe, 
and to take up all the time, let hum find 
ſome art to take them off, and to bring others: 


on; as the muſic is wont to moderate the 
| F | 


2 1 1 
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Ir you diſſemble ſometimes your know 
ledge of that you are thought to know, you 


ſhall be thought another time to bo NR what 
you know not. 
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- SypgtcH of a man's ſelf i to WL: 1 | 


and with judgment. I knew one, who 
would often ſay, by way of irony ; He 
« muſt needs be an exceeding wiſe man, he 


talks ſo much of himſelf,” There is 
ſcarcely any cafe where a man can commend 
himſelf with good grace, excepting one; and 


that 1s, in commending virtue in another; 
but I mean ſuch a virtue to which he him · 


ſelf aſpires. 


3 that ſtings others, ſhould be ſpa· - 


ringly uſed : for familiar diſcourſe ought to 
be as an open field, wherein a man may ex- 
patiate ; not like the high road, that leads 


home. I knew two noblemen of the weſt” 


part of England, one of which indulged him- 
ſelf too much in raillery, but was exceeding 


hoſpitable ; and the other would aſk thoſe 
that had been at the table of the former; 


« Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry 
& rub given to any body?” To whom the 
gueſt would perhaps anſwer ; “ Such and 


* ſuch a thing paſſed.” Upon this he, as 
being the other's rival, would ſay, I knew | 


« well enough, he would ſpoil a good din 


« ner with bad ſauce,” | 
DiscrETION 
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DISCRETION of ſpeech is beyond elo- 
quence ; and to ſpeak ſuitably to the perſon 


with whom we talk, is more effectual than 
to affect method and the ornament of words. 


A good continued ſpeech, without the ability 
of replying, ſhews ſlowneſs: and a good re- 


ply, or ſecond ſpeech, without an ability of 
making a continued one, diſcovers a poverty 


of knowledge : as we ſee in beaſts, thoſe 
that are weak in the courſe, are nimbleſt in 
the turn; as it is between the greyhound 
and the hare. To uſe too long an exordium 
e're we come to the matter, is tedious; to 
uſe none at all, is blunt and harſh, 


OF EXPENCE. 


HE end of riches is expence : the end 
of expence, honour, and honourable 
actions. Therefore extraordinary expence 
muſt be limited by the worth of the occa- 
ſion. For voluntary Poverty is a debt ſome- 
times to a man's country, as well as to the 


Vol. I. „ king- 


1 joe! 
1 


* 
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kingdom of heaven; but ordinary expence 


ought to be limited by a man's eſtate, to 


be ſo governed as not to exceed his in- 


come, and not fubje& to impoſition or 
careleſsneſs of ſervants: further, to be 
ordered and managed to the beſt ſhew, ſo as 


that the diſburſements may be leſs than the 


generality of the world thinks. Certainly, 
if a man would not run out, his ordinary 


Expences ought not to exceed the half of his 


receipts; and if he thinks to increaſe his 
eſtate, not the third part of chem. 


Tr is no meanneſs, even in the greateſt 
men, to condeſcend and look into their 
eſtates, Many forbear this, not ſo much 
out of negligence, as out of a fear of cha- 


grining themſelves, if they ſhould find mat- 


ters in an ill ſtate. But wounds cannot be 
cured without ſearching. He that does not 


look into his eſtate himſelf, had need both 


chuſe well the ſervants he employs, and 
change them often: for new ones are more 
timorous, and leſs ſubtle. If a man can look 
into his accounts but ſeldom, it behoves 
him to examine them nd a 3 of e cer · 


tainty. 
A MAN 


Or EXPENCE. _ 


A MAN had nocd, if he is expenſive 1 in 
one inſtance, to be as ſaving again in ſome 
other. For example, if he be expenſive in 
diet, to be ſaving in apparel : if plentiful in 
the hall, to be ſaving in the ſtable. Since he 
that is profuſe in all kinds of Expences, will 
hardly be preſerved from ruin. 

In clearing an eſtate, a man may as well 
hurt himſelf by too much haſte, as by too 
much delay. Haſty ſelling. is commonly 
as diſadvantageous as money taken up at in- 


tereſt. Beſides, he that clears at once is in 
danger of a relapſe. For finding himſelf 
out of ſtreights, he will return to his old 


ways: but he that extricates himſelf by de- 
grees, induces a habit of frugality; and 
cures his mind and eſtate at once. 


He that would repair a decayed eſtate, 
muſt not deſpiſe even the minuteſt things: 
and it is leſs diſhonourable to cut off petty 
charges, than to ſtoop to petty gains. A 
man ought to be very wary in beginning 
charges, which once begun will continue: 
but in Expences that are not likely to return, 
he may be more ſplendid and magnificent. 

Ms OF 
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Be I 


OF ENLARGING KINGDOMS, &c. 


HE ſpeech of Themiftocles, applied to 

himſelf, was indeed rather haughty and 
arrogant; but had it been ſpoken of others, 
and in general, it may ſeem to have compre- 
hended a very wiſe obſervation, and grave 
cenſure. Defired at a feaſt to touch the lute, 


he anſwered, He could not fiddle, but yet 


he could make a ſmall town a great city.” 
"Theſe words drawn to a politic ſenſe, excel- 
| lently expreſs and diſtinguiſh two different 
abilities in thoſe that fit at the helm of States, 
For if a true ſurvey be taken of all counſel- 
lors of princes, ſenators, and ſtateſmen that 
ever were, there will be found doubtleſs, 
(though very rarely) thoſe that can make a 
{mall ſtate great, yet cannot fiddle : as, on 
the other hand, there will be found a great 
many, that are wondrous {kilful upon the 
cittern or lute, (that is in court-trifles) but 
yet are ſo far from being able to make a ſmall 
State great, that their talent ſeems rather to 


lie the other way; to bring a great and flou- 
1 riſhing 
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riſhing ſtate. to ruin and decay. And cer- 
tainty, thoſe degenerate arts and ſhifts, 
whereby many times counſellors and miniſ- 
ters of ſtate gain both favour with their maſ- 
ters, and eſteem with the vulgar, deſerve no 
better name than fiddling ; being things ra- 
ther pleaſing for the preſent, and ornamental 


to the artiſts themſelves, than tending to the 


wealth and advancement of the ſtates which 
they ſerve. There are alſo, no doubt, other 
counſellors and governors, by no means to 
be deſpiſed, that are ſufficient and equal to 
their buſineſs, and that can manage affairs 
dexterouſly, and keep them from precipices 
and manifeſt inconveniences ; who, never- 
theleſs, are far from the ability to raiſe and 
enlarge a ſtate, 


Bur be the workmen what they will, let 
us caſt our eyes upon the work : that is to 
lay, what may be judged the true greatneſs 
of kingdoms and ſtares, and by what means 


it may be obtained: an argument fit for 


great princes to have perpetually in hand, 
and diligently to meditate : to the end that 
neither by over-meaſuring their forces, they 


may entangle themſelves in vain and too 
| M 3 98 dif- 
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difficult enterprizes; nor, on the other ſide, 
by undervaluing them, deſcend to fearful 
and puſillanimous counſels. „ 


Tux greatneſs of empires, as to bulk and 
territory, falls under meaſure; as to reve- 
nues, it falls under computation. The po- 
pulation and number of citizens may be 
taken by muſters; the number and great 
neſs of cities and towns, by maps. But yet 
there is not any thing among civil affairs 
more. ſubject to error, than the right valu- 


ation, and true judgment, concerning the 


power and ſtrength of an empire. The 
kingdom of Heaven 1s compared not to an 
great kernel or nut, but to a grain of muſ- 
tard-ſeed, which is one of the leaſt grains, 
but hath in it a property and ſpirit, haſtily 
to get up and ſpread. So are there King- 
doms and States in compaſs and territory 
very great, and yet not ſo apt to enlarge 
their bounds, or extend their command; 
and ſome, on the contrary, that have 
but a ſmall dimenſion of original territory, 
and yet are the foundation of great monar- 
chies. w 


For- 


F . f i > 
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 ForT1FIED towns, ſtored arſenals and ar- 


mories, goodly breeds of horſe, chariots of - 


war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, &e. all 
this is but “ a ſheep in a hon's ſkin,” un- 
leſs the breed and diſpoſition of the people 


be ſtout and warhke. Nay, number itfelf 


in armies ſignifies. not much, where the ſol- 


diers are of. weak courage. For Virgil ſays 


well, It never i a wolf how many 
the ſheep be.” The army of the Perfians, 


in the plains of Arbela, lay under the eye of 


the Macedonians, like a vaſt ſea of people, 


inſomuch as Alexander's commanders aſto- 


niſhed at the ſpectacle, came to the king, 
and wiſhed him to attack them by night: 
but he anſwered, He would not ſteal a 
victory.“ And the defeat was eaſier than 
could be imagined. When Tigranes the Ar- 
'menian, being encamped upon a hill, with 
four hundred thouſand men, diſcovered the 
army of the Romans, being not above four- 


teen thouſand, marching towards him, he 


made himſelf merry with it, and ſaid, 


“Vonder are men too many for an ambaſ- 


ſage, and too few for a fight.“ But be- 
fore the ſun ſet, he found them enough to 

give him the chace with infinite ſlaughter. 
| M 4. Innu- 
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Innumerable are the examples of the great 
odds between number and courage. / Let it 
be laid down then in the firſt place, for a 
moſt certain and undoubted maxim, that 
of all things tending to the greatneſs of any 
Kingdom or State, the principals is, to have 
a race of military men. 8 


AND this alſo is a more trite than true 
ſaying, © That money is the ſinews of war,” 


where the ſinews of men's arms, in a baſe 


and effeminate people, are wanting. For 
Solon ſaid very properly to Creſus, when in 
oſtentation he ſhewed him his gold; . But 
“ if any one, O king! ſhould come, that 
„ hath better iron than you, he will be maſ- 
© ter of all this gold.” Therefore let any 
prince or ſtate, whoſe natives or ſubjeQs are 
not good ſoldiers, think ſoberly of their for- 
ces: and let princes, on the other hand, that 
have ſubjects of martial diſpoſition, know 
their own ſtrength, unleſs they are otherwiſe 
wanting to themſelves. As to mercenary 
forces, (which is the uſual remedy where 
native forces fail) all times are full of exam- 
ples, whereby it manifeſtly appears, that 


- whatever ſtate or prince depends upon them, 
I h we, he 
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« he may ſpread his feathers for a time be- 


« yond the compaſs of his neſt, but he will 


* mew them ſoon after.“ 


| 


Tux bleſſing of Judah and Iſachar will 
never meet; That the ſame tribe or nation 


« ſhould be both the lion's whelp, and the 


« aſs between burthens.” Neither can it 


be, that a people over-burthened with taxes 
ſhould ever become valiant and martial. It 
is true, that taxes levied by public conſent 
of the ſtate depreſs and abate mens courage 
leſs; as a man may plainly ſee in the tri- 
butes of the Low-Countrizs, which they call 
Exciſes; and in ſome degree in thoſe con- 


tributions called Subſidies in England. For 


it 18 to be noticed, that we ſpeak now of the 


heart, and not of the purſe ; ſo that though 


the ſame tribute and tax given by conſent, 
or impoſed: by command, be all one to the 


purſe, yet it works differently on the cou- 
rage. Therefore lay this down for a prin- 


ciple, „That no people over-charged with 
„tribute, are fit for empire.“ 
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Lux ſtates and kingdoms that aim at great 
neſs, by all means take heed how the nobility 
and thoſe we call gentlemen, multiply too 
faſt. For that makes the common ſubjects be- 
come mean and abject; in fact, nothing bet- 
ter than the noblemen's bond- ſlaves and la- 
bourers. Even as you may ſee in copſes, if 
you leave your trees too thick, you ſhall never 
have clean underwood ; but the greateſt part 
will degenerate into ſhrubs and buſhes: fo 
in a country, if the nobility be too many, the 
commons will be baſe and heartleſs, and 
matters will be brought to that paſs, that 
not the hundredth part will be fit to carry 
arms; eſpecially as to the infantry, which 
is the principal ſtrength of an army; and ſo 
there will be a great population and little 


ſtrength. What I ſpeak of, has been in no 


nation of the world more clearly proved, 
than in the examples of England and France; 
the middle- people of England make good 
ſoldiers, which the peaſants of France do 
not. And in this particular, the device of 
Henry the Seventh of England (of which 1 
have ſpoken largely in the hiſtory of his life) 
was profound and admirable in making farms 
and houſes of huſbandry of a certain ſtand- 

ard; 


* 4 3 
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ard; and maintained with a proportion of 
land ſufficient for a ſubject to live in conve- 
nient plenty, and not in a ſervile condition; 
and to keep the plough in the hands of the 
owners, or leaſeholders, and not hirelings: 
and thus indeed a country ſhall attain to 
Virgil's character, which he gives to antient 
Italy: 0 | 


Eft locus, Heſperiam Graii copnomine dicunt, 
Terra antiq ua, potexs armis, atquę u bere glebæ. 

| | ; EN. I. 434. Fs 
A land there is, He/peria nam'd of old, | 
„The ſoil is fruitful, and the men are bold.“ 


DRY DEN. 


NEirTHER is that State, which is almoſt 
peculiar to England, and not to be found any 
where elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland, 
to be paſſed over; I mean the free-ſervants 
and attendants of the noblemen and gentle- 
men; of which ſort, even they of inferior 
condition, do no way yield to the yeomanry, 
as foldiers. And therefore out of all queſ- 
tion, the ſplendor, magnificence, great re- 
tinnes, and hoſpitality of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, cuſtomary in England, does ſingu- 
| larly conduce to martial greatneſs ; where- 

as, 
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as, on the contrary, the cloſe, reſerved and 
contracted living of noblemen and gentle- 
men, cauſes a penury of military forces. 


By all means care muſt be taken, that the 
trunk of Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monarchy 
is large and ſtrong enough to bear the 
branches and the boughs; that is, the natu- 


ral ſubjects of the crown or ſtate ſhould bear 
a ſufficient proportion to the foreign ſubjects 


they govern. Thoſe ſtates that are liberal 
of naturalization towards ſtrangers, ſeem to 
be well made for extent of empire. For it 
is a vain opinion to think that a handful of 
people ſhould be able, with the greateſt cou- 


rage and policy in the world, to embrace 


and govern too large an extent of domini- 
on. This they may do for a time, but it 
can never hold long. The Spartans were a 
ſparing and nice people in point of natural- 
ization : ſo long as they ruled within a ſmall 
compaſs, they ſtood firm; but when they 
began to ſpread and enlarge their dominion, 


and that their boughs were become too 


great for the ſtem of the Spartans to keep in 


order, they became a falling kingdom. Ne- 


ver was wy ſtate ſo open to receive ſtran- 
gers 
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gers into their body, as were the Romans. 
And their ſucceſs was equal to ſo wiſe an 
inſtitution ; for they grew to be the greateſt 
monarchy in the world. Their manner 
was to grant naturalization, which they 
called Jus civitatis, and to grant it in the 
higheſt degree; that is, not only right of 
commerce, marriage, and inheritance, but 
alſo right of ſuffrage, and of canvaſſing or 
ſtanding for places; and not only to ſingle 
perſons, but to whole families; even to ci- 
ties. and ſometimes to whole nations. Add 
to this, their cuſtom of planting colonies, 
whereby the Roman plant was removed into 
the ſoil of other nations ; and putting both 
conſtitutions together, you will ſay that it 
was not the Romans who ſpread upon the 
whole world, but, on the contrary, it was 
the whole world that ſpread upon the Ro- 
mans; which is the ſureſt way of enlarging 
the bounds of empire. I have wondered of- 
ten at the Spanyh monarchy, how they claſp 
and curb ſo many kingdoms and provinces 
with ſo few natural Spawards. But ſurely 
Spain of itſelf may be looked upon as a good 
handſome ſtem ; fince it contains a far larger 
tract of country, . Rome or Sparta, at 
their - 
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their firſt riſe. And though the Spaniard; 
are ſparing enough of naturalization, yet 


they have that which is next to it; that is, 


promiſcuouſly to employ in their ordinary 


militia all nations whatſoever ; and often 


they confer their higheſt commands of war, 


upon leaders that are no natural Spaniards . 


yet they ſeem, not long ſince, to have been 
ſenfible of the want of natives,, and-to have 
ſought for a remedy, as appears by the 


Pragmatical : Sanction PIN — year. 


| 


Ir i is moſt certain; that ic Giden- 


tary arts, that are exerciſed without doors, 


and delicate manufactures, that require ra- 


ther the finger than the arm, have in their 


nature a contrariety to a military diſpoſition. 


And generally all warlike people are a little 


idle, and fear danger leſs than labour; and 


this temper of theirs muſt not be much 


checked, if we would preſerve their vigour 
therefore it was a great advantage to Sparta, 
Athens, Rome, and other antient ſtates, that 
they had commonly not freemen, but ſlaves, 
to diſpatch thoſe manufactures. But the uſe 


of flaves, ſince the receiving of the Chriſtian 
17 is in the greateſt part aboliſhed. 


That 
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That which comes neareſt to it is, to leave 
thoſe arts to ſtrangers only, who, for that 
purpoſe are to be courted to come amongſt 
us, or at leaſt to be received eaſily. The 
vulgar natives ſhould conſiſt of three ſorts 
of men, tillers of the ground, free ſer- 
vants, and handicrafts-men of ſtrong and 
manly arts; as ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, 
&c. not reckoning profeſſed ſoldiers. | 
Bur above all, for empire and greatneſs 
it imports moſt, that a nation profeſs the 
ſtudy of arms, as their principal glory and 
occupation. What we have hitherto ſpo- 
ken of are only the qualifications for arms; 
but to what purpoſe theſe, without diſci- 
pline to render them efficient? Romulus, as 
they report, after his death ſent this as a 
legacy to his countrymen, that, above all, 
they ſhould ſtudy arms, and then they 
* would prove the greateſt empire of the 
„ world.“ 


Tux whole fabric of the ſtate of Sparta 
was, though not very wiſely, but induſtri- 
ouſly, compoſed and framed to that ſcope 
and end, of being warriors, The Perfians 
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and Macedonians had the ſame uſage; but 
not ſo conſtant or laſting. The Britons, 
Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Nermans, - 
and ſome others, gave themſelves principal- 
ly to arms for caſes of emergency. The 


. Turks, ſpurred on not a little by their law, 


retain their antient uſage to this day, though 


in great declenſion of their militia. The 
only nation that ſtill retains it are the Ha. 


niards. But it is a thing clear and manifeſt, 


«© That every man profits moſt in that he 


© moſt ſtudies.” And it may be ſufficient 


to hint, that no nation, which does not di- 


rectly profeſs arms, can expect to have any 


conſiderable greatneſs of empire fall into 
their mouths: on the other ſide, it is a moſt 
certain oracle of time, that thoſe nations, 
who have continued long in the profeſſion 
and ſtudy of arms, as the Romans and Turks 
| principally have done, work wonders in the 


propagation of empire. Nay, thoſe that 
have flouriſhed in military.glory but for the 
ſpace only of one age, have, notwithſtand- 
ing, attained the greatneſs of dominion, 
which they have kept a long time after, 
even when the diſcipline of arms has grawy 


into decay. 8. 
Ir 
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Ir falls in with the preceding precept, for 
a ſtate to have ſuch laws and cuſtoms as may 


give them juſt occaſion, or at leaſt pretences 
of taking up arms. For there is that juſtice 


- imprinted in the nature of men, that they . 


forbear making war, upon which ſo many 
calamities enſue, but upon ſome weighty, or 
at leaſt ſpecious chuſe. The Turk has always 
at hand, and at com 
the propagation of his law or ſe&, The 
Romans, though they eſteemed the extend- 
ing of the limits of their empire to be 
great honour to their generals, yet they ne- 
ver reſted upon that alone to begin a war. 
Therefore a nation that aſpires to empire 
| ſhould have this quality, to have a lively 
and quick ſenſe of any wrongs, either upon 
bordering ſubje&s, 'merchants, or public 
miniſters; and ſhould not. fit too long 
upon the firſt provocation. Next, let them 


be forward and ready to ſend aids and ſuc- . 


cours to their allies and confederates, as the 
Romans were accuſtomed to; for if a hoſtile 
Invaſion was made upon a confederate, which 
had alſo leagues defenſive with other ſtates, 
and the ſame implored aid of ſeveral ; the 
Romans would ever be the foremoſt, and 
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mand, for cauſe of war, 
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leave it to no other to have the honour of 
the kindneſs. As for the wars which were 
antiently made on account of a conformity, 
or tacit correſpondence between ſtate and 
Nate, I do not ſee how they can be juſtified. 

Such were the wars undertaken by the Ro- 


mans for the liberty of Greece : Such, thoſe 
of the Lacedemonians and Athenians, to ſet 


up, or deſtroy the powers of democracies : 


ſuch are the wars made ſometimes by ſtates, 


or princes, under pretence of protecting the 


ſubjects of others, and delivering them from 


tyranny and oppreſſion, &c. Let it ſuffice 
upon this head, ** that no ſtate can expect 


to be great, that is not inſtantly awake 
“ upon any juſt occaſion of arming.” 


No body, whether natural or politic, can 


preſerve its health without exerciſe : and to 
A kingdom or ſtate, a juſt and re 
war is inſtead of wholeſome exerciſe. 

civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a 1 


ver; but a foreign war is like heat from mo- 
tion, which conduces much to health: for 
in a flothful, drowſy peace, both the cou- 
rage grows effeminate, and the manners 
corrupt. But however it may conduce to 


5 happi neſs, 


* 
„ 
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happineſs, it unqueſtionably makes for 


greatneſs, that a ſtate be ſtill under arms. 
And a veteran army, always on foot, 


though it be chargeable to a ſtate, is 
that which gives the law, or at leaſt repu- 
tation amongſt all neighbouring ſtates; as is 
in a remarkable manner ſeen in Spain, which 


has kept up, in one part or other, a veteran 


army for more than a century. 

Tux command of the ſea is an epi- 
tome of monarchy. Cicero writing to Atti- 
cus of Pompey's preparation againſt Czſar, 
ſays, ** Pompey's counſel is truly Themiſfto- 
« clean; for he thinks whoever is maſter of 
« the ſea, is maſter of the world.” And 


without doubt Pompey had tired out, and 


broke the heart of Cæſar, if, upon vain con- 
fidence, he had not left that purſuit. We 


ſec the great effects of battles by ſea, in many 


examples. The battle of A#um decided the 
empire of the world : the battle of Lepanto 
put a ring in the noſe of the Turk. Certainly 
it has often fallen out, that victories by ſea 
have been final to the war ; but this has 


been, when the fortune of the whole war 


was put upon ſuch battles. But thus much 
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is certain, he that commands tlie ſea is at 
great liberty, and can take as much, and as 


little of the war as he will : whereas, on the 


contrary, he that is ſtrongeſt by land, is of- 
tentimes nevertheleſs in great ſtraits. But 


at this day, and with us in Europe, naval | 


ſtrength, which is the dower of this king- 


dom of Britain, is of great moment towards 


ſovereignty ; both becauſe moſt of the king- 


doms of Europe are not merely in- land, but 


partly ſurrounded with the ſea; and becauſe 
the treaſures and wealth of both Indies are a 
kind of appurtenance to the command of 


the ſe a8. : e 


MoperN wars ſeem to be made in the 
dark, in compariſon with the glory and va- 
rious luſtre which reflected upon military 
men in antient times from warlike atchieve- 


ments. We have at preſent, for encourage- 


ment, ſome honourable degrees, and orders 
of chivalry ; which nevertheleſs are confer- 
red promiſcuouſly upon ſoldiers, and no ſol- 
diers. We have alſo a few pedigrees upon 
family eſcutcheons : likewiſe, ſome public 
hoſpitals for diſcharged and maimed ſoldiers. 


But among the ancients, the trophies erected 


upon 
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upon the place of victory; the funeral ora- 
tions, and ſtately monuments for thoſe that 


died in war; the civic crowns and perſonal 
ornaments ; the ſtile of emperor, which the 
greateſt kings afterwards ' borrowed of the 
commanders in war; the celebrated tri- 
umphs of the generals upon their return, 
after the wars were ſucceſsfully ended ; the 


vaſt donations and diſtributions among the 


ſoldiers, on the diſbanding of armies : theſe, 
I ſay, were things ſo many, ſo great, and of 
ſuch glorious luſtre, as were able to fire the 
moſt frozen breaſts, and inflame them to 
war. But, above all, that of the triumph, 
amongſt the Romans, was not a matter of 
pomp, or vain pageantry, but one of the 
wiſeſt and nobleſt inſtitutions that ever was 
founded: for it contained in it theſe three 
things; honour and glory to the general, 

riches to the treaſury out of the ſpoil, and 
donatives to the army. But the honour of 
triumph perhaps was not fit for mo- 
narchies, except in the perſon of the king 


himſelf, or of the king's ſons; which, in the 
time of the emperors, was uſual at Rome; 
who appropriated the actual triumphs to 


themſelves and their ſons, for ſuch wars 
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as they had atchieved in perſon 3 and in- 


dulged only triumphal garments, and en- 
_ to the other commanders. 


Bur to conclude this diſcourſe ; there is 
no man (as the holy Scripture teſtifies) that 
by taking care can add one cubit to his 


* ſtature;“ that is to ſay, in this little mo- 
del of man's body: but in the great frame 


of Kingdoms, and Commonwealths, it is in 
the power of princes and ſtates to enlarge 
their Kingdoms and extend their bounds, 
For by introducing ſuch laws, conſtitutions, 
and cuſtoms, as we have now ſuggeſted, and 
others of like nature with theſe, they may 
ſow greatneſs to their poſterity, and future 

ages. But theſe counſels are ſeldom con- 
fidered by princes, as the matter is cams 
monly left to take its chance, 


Oy 


OF PLANTATTONS 


LAN TA TIONS areeminent among 
antient and heroical works. The world, 
in its firſt ages, was much more. prolific 


than in the preſent ; for I may well reckon 


new colonies to be the children of former 


nations. I like a plantation in a pure ſoil; 


I mean, where one people is not exterminated 
for the tranſplanting another. Where 


this is done, it is plainly an extirpation, not 


a plantation, 


PranTING of countries is like that of 
woods: wherein you muſt expect to loſe 
almoſt twenty years profit, but they will 
produce a recompenſe in the end: for the 
principal thing, that has been the deſtruction 
of moſt Plantations, (which otherwiſe would 
have ſucceeded well) is that ſordid and haſty 
drawing of profit in the firſt years. It is 
true, a ſpeedy harveſt is not to be neglect- 


ed, as far as may conſiſt with the good of 
the Plantation, but no further. 
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Ir is a very impolitic and ſhameful thing, 
to take the ſcum of the people, baniſhed and 
condemned men, to be the ſeminary of a 
Plantation; as it certainly muſt be deſtruc- 
tive to 1ts proſperity: for ſuch profligate fel- 
lows will ever live like vagabonds, without 
induſtry ; and giving themſelves up to lazi- 
neſs, conſume victuals, commit villanies, be 


quickly weary, and then tranſmit accounts 
to their country, tending to the prejudice 


and diſcredit of the plantation. 
LET the people wherewith you n be | 

artiſans, ſuch as gardeners, ploughmen, la- 

bourers, ſmiths, carpenters, joiners, fiſher- 


men,; fowlers, ſurgeons, apothecaries, cooks, 


bakers, brewers, &c. 


In the country where you intend to plant, 
firſt examine what kind of eatables and 
drinkables the country yields of itſelf with- 
out culture : as cheſnuts, wall-nuts, pine- 
apples, olives, dates, plumbs, cherries, 
wild-honey, and ſuch like; and make uſe of 
them as is neceflary. Then conſider, what 
kind of eſculent things the foil may produce 


rots, 


Fa, 


rots, cabbages, onions, radiſhes, cucumbers, 


artichokes of Jeruſalem, e maize, and 


the like. 


As for wheat, barley, and oats, they re- 


quire too much labour: but with peas and 
beans you may begin ; becauſe they both 
take leſs labour, and ſerve for meat as well 
as bread. Rice likewiſe is very productive, 
and is a kind of meat alſo. Above all, there 
ought to be tranſported good ſtore of biſcuit, 
oat-meal, flour, meal of all ſorts, &c. that 
they may be at hand in the beginning, till 
bread may be had. 


$ 4 


Fox beaſts and birds, take ſuch as are 


leaſt ſubject to diſeaſes, and multiply faſt- 
eſt: as ſwine, goats, cocks, hens, turkies, ; 


geeſe, e oenies, &c. 


- FrsmnG ſhould be eſpecially conſidered, 


both for the ſupport of the colony, and 


gain of exportation. The victuals in Plan- 


tations ought to be expended with as ſparing 


a hand almoſt as in a beſieged town; that 
is, with a certain allowance: and let the 
main part of the ground converted to gardens 

* 
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or corn, be aſſigned to public granaries, 
wherein the fruits may be ſtored up, and de» 
livered out in proportion; yet ſo as that 
ſome ſpots of ground may be reſerved for 
particular perſons to exerciſe their induſtry 


__ 


 Consiper likewiſe, what commodities 


the country does naturally produce, that the 


exportation into places where they are much 


valued, may help to defray the charges of 


the Plantation, as it has happened with 
tobacco in Virginia, ſo it is not to the un- 
timely prejudice of the Plantation itſelf. 
Wood in deſart countries commonly abounds; 
and therefore timber, that is fit for houſes, 
ſhips, and ſuch-like uſes, may be reckoned 


one of the principal commodities. - If there 


is a vein of iron, and ſtreams whereon to ſet 


iron mills, that is a rich commodity in 


woody countries. Making of bay-falt in 


the heat of the ſun, if the climate be proper 


for it, would be a thing worth trying. 


GRow1NG ſilk 1 is a proper com- 
modity. Pitch of all ſorts, where there are 


ſtore of * and pines, will not fail. So 


drugs, 
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drugs, and ſweet woods, where they are, 


yield great profit. Soap-aſhes will be very 
lucrative, and other things that may be 
enquired after. But work not too much 


under ground, eſpecially in the Beginning; 


for mines are fallacious and expenſive; and 


feeding the planters with great expectations, 
makes them 1 in other things. 


Lær the government of the Plantation be 
put into the hands of one perſon, but aſſiſt- 
ed with counſel: and let them have com- 


miſſion to exerciſe martial law, but with 


ſome limitation. And above all, let men 
make this advantage of living in the wilder- 
neſs; to have God always, and his ſervice, 
before their eyes, 


Ad AIN, let not the colony depend upon 
too many counſellors and managers, (re- 
ſiding, I mean, in the country that plant- 
eth) but upon a moderate number; and let 
thoſe be rather noblemen and gentlemen, 
than merchants, for the latter are too greedy 
of preſent gain. Let there be an abſolute 


freedom from duties, till the Plantation is 


grown Rrong : and not only freedom from 
duties 
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duties, but a liberty alſo to export their 


commodities into what parts they pleaſe; 


unleſs there are ſome ae reaſons to the 
contrary. 


Do not over-charge the Plantation by 


crouding in people, and ſending too faſt 


company after company : but rather hearken 


to a diligent information, how they die from 
time to time, and ſend ſupplies proportion. 


ably; yet ſo as that the colony may live 


well, and not be allied with poverty, 


Ir "0 been a great detriment: to tho 
health of Plantations, their buildings being 
near the ſea and rivers, in marſhy and un- 
wholeſome grounds. Therefore, though 


you begin in ſuch places, for the conveni- 


ence of carriage, and other things, yet by 
degrees aſcend to the upper parts of the 
country, that are at ſome diſtance from the 
water-ſide, | 


Ir is of moment likewiſe to the health of 
the Plantation, that they have good ſtore of 
ſalt with them, to ſeaſon their meat with, 
which otherwiſe would probably corrupt. 

Tg 3 4 
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Ir you plant where ſavages are, do not 
win them with trifles only, and gewgaws, 
but oblige them by juſt and mild uſage, 


yet without abating any neceſſary guard; 


and do not court their favour by helping : 


them to invade their enemies, but lend them 
aid for their defence. It is of uſe, likewiſe, 


to ſend often ſome of the natives over to the 
country from whence the colony came, that 


they may'ſee there a much better condition 
than their own, and publiſh it to their coun- 
trymen when they return. 


Wren the plantation is, grown to ſome 
ſtrength, it will be ſeaſonable to introduce 
women for increaſe, that the plantation may 


propagate and ſpread into generations from 


itſelf, and not be ever depending upon fo- 
reign ſupplies. 


Ir is the moſt wicked thing in the world 
to forſake and abandon a plantation once in 


forwardneſs; for, beſides the diſhonour, it 


is no other than mere treachery, and a 
mercileſs effuſion of the blood of 1 mi- 
ſerable creatures, 
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CANNOT call riches by a more proper 
name, than to ſtyle them the baggage of 
virtue. For as the baggage 1s to an army, 
fo are riches to virtue. They are neceflary, 
but an incumbrance; nay, and the care of. 
ten loſes or diſturbs the victory. Of great 
riches there 1s no uſe, but in the expending 
of them; the reſt is but vanity. Solomon 
ſays the ſame thing: Where much is, 
« there are many to conſume it; and 
& what hath the owner but the ſight of it 
c with his eyes ?” The poſſeſſion of riches 
gives the maſter no ſenſible pleaſure. They 
no doubt give a man conſequence, and ena- 
ble him to hve in ſplendour and pride, but 
as they alleviate the wants of others, there is 
no ſolid ufe of them in themſelves. Do you 
not ſee what feigned prices are ſet upon 
Jewels, and ſuch like rarities ; and what 
empty works are undertaken, out of mere 
oſtentation, that there may ſeem to be ſome 


uſe in having great riches ? But a perſon 
5 will 
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a 


will ſay, that the uſe of them is ſeen in this 
eſpecially; the redeeming their owners out 
of dangers and calamities, as Solomon ſays; 


« The ſubſtance of the rich is his ſtrong- 


« hold, and as a high wall in his imagin- 


% ation. But he likewiſe cautiouſly ſays, 


that they are ſo in imagination, not in reality. 
For more men, doubtleſs, have been fold by 


their riches, than bought off. 


— 


SEEK not to raiſe great riches, but ſuch 


as you may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtri- 


bute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. Yet 


entertain no monkiſh contempt of them, but 


diſtinguiſh as to their uſe; as Cicero ſays 
excellently well of Rabirius Poſthumus : In 
fudio rei ampliſicandæ, apparebat, non avari- 
ie predam, ſed inſtrumentum bonitatis, quart. 


Hearken alſo to Solomon, and do not ſet 
your heart upon accumulating riches too 


haſtily : Lui feſtinat ad divitias, non erit in- 
ſons, The poets feign that Plutus, which 
ſignifies riches, when he is ſent from Jupi- 
ter, limps, and goes ſlowly ; but when he 
is ſent from Pluto, he runs, and is ſwift of 
foot: obſerving, that riches got by good 
means, and juſt labour, advance flowly ; 
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but when they come by the death of others, 
as by the courſe of inheritance, or bequeſts, 


they come tumbling upon a man. This 


fable might as well be underſtood likewiſe 


of Pluto, taking him for the devil. For, 


when riches flow from the devil, as by 
fraud, oppreſſion, injuſtice, and wicked - 


neſs, they come with a violent courſe. 


THE ways to grow rich are various, and 


moſt of them foul. Parſimony may be rec- 
koned one of the beſt, and yet even that is 


not altogether innocent; for it cuts ſhort 
the works of liberality and charity. The 
improvement of the ground ſeems to be the 
moſt natural way to riches, as being the 
blefling of our great mother the earth ; but 
this way is flow. And yet where men of 


eminent wealth ſtoop to huſbandry, and 


country gains, they grow immenſely rich. 


| I KNEw a nobleman of England, that had 
the greateſt revenues from country affairs, 
of any ſubje& in my time. He was rich in 
herds, ſheep, woods, as well copſes as thoſe 
of a larger kind, coals, corn, lead and iron- 


mines, and a number of the like produc- 


tions 


modities. 


Ir was aby Südens by one, 66 That ? 
«© he came with great pains to a ſmall eſtitte, | 


« and to à great one with ſcarcely any.“ 


For when a man's ſtock of money is encreaſ- 
ed ſo that he can wait the advantages of 
fairs and markets, and can ſurmount theſe 


bargains, which, becauſe of the greatneſs 


of the ſum, very few men can reach, and 


partake likewiſe in other mens labours that 


do not abound in money, he muſt n, 


grow exceeding rich. 


Tun gains of ordinary trades and — 
fons are undoubtedly honeſt, and are for- 
warded by two things chiefly; diligence, 
and a good name for honeſt and fair deal- 
ing. 

Bur the gains accruing from conſiderable 
contracts are of a more doubtful nature ; 
namely, when a man lies in wait for, and 
watches the neceſſities and ſtraits of other 
people; bribes other men's fervants and 
Yor. L 0 managers, 
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tions of huſbandry; fo that the earth was 
to him as a fea, * men eom- 
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managers, to the prejudice of their maſters; 

artificially and cunningly puts off other men, 

that would, perhaps, have conſented to give 
more; with ſuch other fraudulent practices, 
which are all culpable. When a man buys, 
with a deſign not to hold, but to ſell again, 
they commonly grind both ways, as well 
upon the ſeller as buyer. Partnerſhips 
enrich greatly, if the perſons are well cho- 
ſen with whom we engage. Uſury is 
one of the moſt certain means of gain, 
though one of the worſt ; as that, whereby 
a man eats his bread in the ſweat of an- 
other's brow ; beſides, it ceaſes not to 
plough upon Sundays. But yet, though it 
is certain, it has its flaws; for ſcriveners 
and brokers + will ſometimes extol men of 
doubtful fortunes, for their own advan- 
be. x | 
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THe good fortune of being the firſt in 
ſome new invention, or privilege, does 
ſometimes cauſe an overflow. of wealth ; as 
it was with the firſt ee eee the C. 
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naries. 
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naries. If a man can play the true logician, 
and has judgment as well as invention, 
doubtleſs he may do great matters, eſpeci - 
* if che times are favourable. 


He that e wholly upon certain 
gains, will ſeldom riſe to great riches : on 
the other hand, he that hazards all upon 
adventures, will ſeldom eſcape breaking, 
and coming to nothing. It is good. there- 
fore to guard adventures with certainties, 
o as to uphold loſſes. 


MoNoeoL1Es, for reſale, where they are not 
reſtrained by law, are a ready way to riches, 
eſpecially if the party can foreſee what 
commodities are likely to be in demand, and 
ſtocks himſelf well with them before- 
hand, 


Tux acquiring riches by the ſervice of 
kings, and great perſons, carries a kind of 
dignity with 1t ; yet when they are got by 
flattery and ſervile artifices, and bending to 
every nod, it may be reckoned one of the 
worſt ways. As for fiſhing to obtain teſta- 
ments and executorſhips, as Tacitus charges 
O 2 
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Seneca; Teflamenta & orbos eren indagine 
capi; it is yet worſe, as the perſons we have 
to deal 1 are meaner than in royal ſervice 


Do not believe them who appear to de- 


ſpiſe riches ; for they deſpiſe them that de- 


ſpair of them; and none are more cloſe. 
fiſted when in pofleſſion. 
Je. 

Bs not penny-wiſe; riches have wings, 
and ſometimes they fly away of themſelves; 
ſometimes they muſt be ſet flying to bring 
in more. Men when they die, leave their 
riches either to a public uſe, or to their 
children, kindred, and friends. In both 
caſes, moderate legacies proſper beſt. Great 
riches left to an heir, are a lure to all the 
birds of prey round about to fly to, unleſs 
the heir be well eftabliſhed in years and 
judgment. Likewiſe glorious and ſplendid 
foundations to public uſes, are like facrifices 
without ſalt, and but the whited ſepulchres 
of alms, which will foon putrify, and cor- 
rupt inwardly. Therefore meaſure not your 
gifts by quantity, but by uſefulneſs ; reduce 
them to a due meaſure, and defer not cha- 


rities till death. For, if a man weigh it 
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rightly, he that does ſo, is rather liberal of 
another man's, than of his own, _ 


OF PROPHECIES. 


Ir is not my intention to ſpeak of divine 
prophecies, of heathen oracles, or of na- 
tural predictions ; but only of prophecies 
that have been authenticated, and from hid- 
den cauſes. Saith the Pythoniſa to Saul, 
„% To-morrow thou and thy fon ſhall be 
« with me.” Virgil hath theſe verſes, 
An. ili. 97. | 


Hic dogrus Ainee cunctis dominabitur oris, 


Et nati natorum, et qui naſcentur ab illis : 
A PROPHECY it ſeems of the Roman em- 


pire. Seneca, the tragedian, hath theſe 
verſes: 1 | 


0 3 e,. 
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Venient annuis 
Secula ſeris, quibus oceanus | 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Patcat tellus, Tiphyſque novos 
Detegat orbes ; nec fit terris 

Ultima Thule: 
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A prophecy of the diſcovery of America, 


Tax daughter of Polycrates dreamed that 
Jupiter bathed her father, and Apollo anoint- 
ed him; and it came to paſs, that he was 
HER PEE in an open place, where the ſun 
made his body run with ſweat, and the rain 

\ waſhed it. Philip of Macedon dreamed, he 
ſealed up his wife's belly ; from which he 
concluded, that his wife ſhould be barren : 
but Arifander the ſoothſayer told him, his 
wife was with child, becauſe men are not 
wont to ſeal veſſels that are empty. A phan- 
tom that appeared to M. Brutus in his tent, 
ſaid to him, Pbilippis ilerum me videbis. Ti- 
beri us ſaid to Galla, Tu quogue Galba fan's 


575 imperium. ” 
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Ix Veſpaſian's time there was a prophecy 
in the Eaſt, © That thoſe that ſhould come 
de forth of Judea, ſhould reign over the 
World!“ 
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« world; which though perhaps was 


meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds 
it of Veſpaſian. Domitian dreamed the night 


before he was ſlain, that a golden head was 
growing out of the nape of his neck ; and 
indeed the ſucceſſion that followed him, for 
many years, made golden times. 


HENRY the Sixth of England ſaid of Henry T 


the Seventh, when he was a lad, and gave 
him water; „This is the lad that ſhall en- 
« joy the crown for which we ſtrive.” _ 


WHEN I was in n I heard from one 


Dr. Pena, that the Queen-mother, who was 


given to curious arts, cauſed the day of her 
huſband's nativity to be calculated, under a 
falſe name, and the aſtrologer gave a judg- 
ment that he ſhould be killed in a duel; at 
which the Queen laughed, - thinking her 


huſband to be aboye challenges and duels ; 


but he was ſlain upon a courſe at tilt, the 
ſplinters of the ſtaff of Ae going in 


at his beaver. 
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when I was a child, and Queen Elizabeth 
was in the flower of her years, was, 
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Men Hempe is ſponne, 
England's done. | | 


Whereby it was generally conceived, 5 
after the princes had reigned, ahh had 
the principal letters of that word hempe, 
which were Henry, Edward, Mary, . Philip, 
and Elizabeth, England would fall jnto utter 
| confuſion ; but, thanks be to God, this 1 18 
verified only in the change of the name; 
for the king's ſtile is now no more of Eng- 
land, but of Britain. There was alſo ano- 
ther prophecy before the year 88, which ! 
do not well underſtand: 
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There Shall be fer upon a day, 

Between the Baugh and the May, 

The black fleet of Norway. 

Fhen that is come and gone, 5 
England build bouſes of lime and ene, 
For after wars hall you have now, 


In was generally ccnteined's fo be n 
of the Spaniſh fleet, that came in 88 ; for 
the king of Spain's ſirname, as they ſay, is 
N orway. The prediction of Reg iomontanus, 


Ohegeſi imus odtavhs mirabilis annus ; 


was 
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was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in the 


ſending of that fleet, being the greateſt in 


ſtrength, though not in number, chin ever 
ſwam upon the ſea. 


As for Cleon's dream," that he was de- 
voured by. a long dragon; I think it a 
jeſt; but it was expounded of a 'maker 


of ſauſages, that troubled him exceed» 


ingly. There are numbers of the - like 
kind ; eſpecially if you include dreams; 


and predictions of aſtrology. But I have 
only ſet down theſe few of credit, for n 


ample. 


My judgment is, that hs * all to 


be deſpiſed as to belief, and ought to ſerve 


but for winter talk by the fire- ſide; for 


otherwiſe, the ſpreading or publiſhing of 


them is by no means to be deſpiſed, as 
they have done great miſchief, and I ſee 
many ſevere laws made to ſuppreſs them. 


Wyrar has given them grace, and ſome 
_ credit, confiſts in three things: Firſt, that 
men mark them when they hit, and never 

mark when they miſs ; as s they alſo do ge- 


nerally 
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202 OF PROPHECIES. 


nerally of dreams. The ſecond is, that 


probable conjectures, or obſcure traditions, 
oftentimes turn themſelves into prophecies, 
while the nature of man, which covets di- 
vination, thinks it no hazard to foretel, that 
which indeed they do but collect. As that 
of Seneca's verſe; for ſo much was then 
ſubje& to demonſtration, that the globe of 
the earth had great extent beyond the Atlan: 
tie, which might be probably conceived not 
to be all ſea; and adding thereto the tradi- 
tion in Plato's Timeus, and his Atlanticus, it 
might encourage one to turn it to a predic- 
tion. The third and laſt, which is the 
great one, is, that almoſt all of them, be- 
ing infinite in number, have been impoſ- 
tures, and by idle and crafty brains, merely 
contrived and feigned, after the event paſt, 


0 F 


* 4 44 
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Or AM BIT ION. 


MBITION is like choler; which is a 


humour that makes men active, earneſt, 
cheerful, and ſtirring, if it meets with no 
obſtruction ; but if it be ſtopped, ſo as not 
to have a free courſe, it becomes malign and 


venomous. In like manner, ambitious men, 


if they find no repulſe in their purſuit of 
honours, but are till getting forward, are 
rather buſy than dangerous ; but if they are 
checked in their deſires, and often diſap- 
pointed, they harbour ill-will and envy in 
their hearts, and look upon men and things 
with an evil eye, and are inwardly delight- 
ed, when affairs do not-ſucceed ; which is 


the worſt property in a ſervant of a prince 
or ſtate, Therefore, when princes muſt 


employ ambitious men, they ſhould endea- 
vour to gradually advance, and prevent a 


ſudden declenſion of their honour. Which 


| becauſe it cannot be without inconvenience, 
it were better not to uſe ſuch natures at all ; 


for if they riſe not together with their ſer- 
no, vice, 
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204 oF AMBITION 


vice, they will take care to make their ſer. 
vice fall with them, But ſince we have ob. 
"ſerved it were beſt not b employ ambitious 
men, except it be upon neceſſity, 1t will be 
worth while to ſpeak, in what caſes they are 
of neceſſity. ; 2 


Goop commanders and generals i in war 
muſt by all means be taken, be they never 
ſo ambitious; for their uſefulneſs, in being 

ſet at the head, compenſates for the reſt; 
and to chuſe a ſoldier without ambition, is 
to pull off his ſpurs. There is another uſe 
alſo of ambitious men, in being ſcreens to 
princes againſt peril and envy ; for no man 
will take that part upon him, unleſs he be like 
a dove hoodwinked, that continues mount- 
ing, only becauſe he cannot ſee about him. 
There is another conſiderable uſe alſo of am- 
bitious men, in clipping the wings of thoſe 
that overtop, and pulling down their great- 
neſs ; as Tiberius made uſe of Macro to ayer- 
throw Sejanus. 


SINCE, therefore, they are neceſſary in 
the caſes mentioned, it remains to ſhew, 


how they are to be bridled and reſtrained, 
that 


or AMBITION. 20g 


that they may be the leſs dangerous. There 


is leſs danger, if they are of mean birth, 0 
than if they are noble; and of a nature 


ſomewhat harſh and auſtere, than if graci- 
ous and popular; and laſtly, if they are 
newly raiſed, they are leſs dangerous than 


if they are grown cunning, and fortified in 
their greatneſs, It is generally counted a 


weakneſs in princes to have favourites and 
| boſom friends; yet, to ſpeak the truth, 
there 18 no better remedy againſt the exceſ- 


five greatneſs of nobles, and miniſters ; for 


when the power of pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
ſies in the favourite, it is hardly poſſible mr 
any other thould be Wes 


ANOTHER. god way to aud chicks 


men, is to balance them by others equally 
proud and ambitious. But then there ſhould 
be ſome moderate counſellors to inter- 
poſe, and keep things even before them ; for 
without that ballaſt the ſhip will roll too 


much. At leaſt princes may encourage, 
and animate ſome perſons of meaner condi- 


tion, to be ſcourges to ambitious men. As for 
creating an opinion in the minds of ambitious 
men, that they are upon the brink of ruin, 
and to keep them in awe that way, if they 

are 


f 


206 or AMBITION. 


are of "ER natures it may do ee but 
if they are ſtout and daring, it will precipi- 
tate their deſigns and machinations, and may 
prove of dangerous conſequence. If there 
be a neceſſity of pulling them down, and 
that it is not ſafe to do it all at once, the 
only way is, a continual interchange of fa- 
vours and diſgraces, whereby they may be 
amazed and confounded, not Enowing: what | 
to . | 


Tus ambition to prevail in, great enter - 
prizes is leſs hurtful than that of in- 
termeddling in every thing; for the laſt 
breeds confuſion, and is the ruin of buſi- 
neſs. But yet there is leſs danger from an 
ambitious man active in buſineſs, than great 
and powerful in intereſt and dependencies. 
He that makes it his buſineſs to be eminent 
amongſt ſtirring and able men, undertakes a 
very great taſk, but which 1s ever good for 
the public ; but he that plots, to keep down 
men of underſtanding, and to be the only 
figure amongſt cyphers, is the bane and ca- 
lamity of an age, 


_ Hoxovus 


Ho Nou is attended with three remark- 


able advantages; a power to oblige, an eaſy. 
approach to princes, and the raiſing of a 


man's own fortune, He that has the beſt 
of theſe three intentions, when he aſpires, 
is an honeſt man; and the prince that can 
diſcern, and diſtinguiſh ſuch intentions in 


his ſervants, is a wiſe prince. But, in ge- 


neral, princes and ſtates ſhould chuſe ſuch 
miniſters, as are led more by duty than am- 
bition ; and ſuch as embrace and love bu- 


ſineſs rather upon conſcience than oſtenta- 


tion. In ſhort, let princes judiciouſly diſ- 


tinguiſh between buſy natures, that will be, 


meddling in every thing, and a willing or 
chearful mind. 


* 
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turn; doctrine and precepts render the ef-. 


entirely remove them: it is cuſtom only 


tion; and the ſecond will not forward him 


208 or NATURAL Dfsrosfr os. 


Ir URE is often hid, Bede overs. 
come, ſeldom extinguiſhed. Force | 
makes nature more impetuous in the re- 


fects of it leſs importunate, but do not 


which perfectly changes, and ſubdues na- 
ture. He that deſires a conqueſt over his 
nature, let him neither ſet himſelf too great, 
nor too ſmall taſks: for the firſt will deject 


him, from frequent failures in the execu- 


much, though he ſhouldoften prevail. In the 
beginning, let him praQiſe with helps, as 
young ſwimmers do with bladders or ruſhes ; 
and afterwards with diſadvantages, as dan- 
cers are wont who uſe thick ſhoes. For it 
breeds perfection in any thing, if the prac- 
tice be harder than uſual. 


Wuxkx nature is very powerful, and 
therefore the victory hard, it will be neceſ- 
| ſary 


or NAT AL DISPOSITIONS, 209 
ſary to proceed by certain degrees... | Firſt, to | 
ſtop nature. for ſame time; like him, who, 
when he was: angry, uſed to ſay over the 
letters of the alphabet, | before he gave if 

bring her down to ſmaller portions ; as if 3 
man, in forbearing wine, ſhould come from 
large draughts to leſſer: and laſtly to ſuhr 

que nature, and extinguiſh it altogether. 
But if a man has ſo much ſtrength of mind 
and reſolution as to be able to diſengage 


and -emaANE ate, Riel. 1 at ence, he =» 
| beſt, 5 | | 


4 ie 6 animi i bee e 11 
. Finenlp gti rap er 4 
Nax is the antient mis 8 be Miet 
ed; to bend nature, like a rod, to the cone 
trary extreme, that it may come {trait at 
laſt : provided the other extreme does not 
lead to vice. But ſing not a ſong of triumph 


for victory over nature too ſoon; for na- 
ture will lie buried a long time, and yet re- 
vive upon occaſion ; as it was with A/op's 
damſel, turned from a cat into a woman, 
who fat very demurely at the table, till a 

Vol. II P mouſe 


210 or NATURAL DISPOSITIONS. 
mouſe happened to run before her. There 


fore either avoid ſuch occaſions altogether, 
or accuſtom yourſelf frequently to them, 


that you may be the leſs affected by them, 


Every man's natural diſpoſition is beſt per- 
ceived in familiar converſe, for here there 
is no affeQation : in paſſions ; for they ut. 
terly caſt off all precepts and rules; and 


finally, in any new and unuſual caſe, for 
there cuſtom leaves him. I may call them 


happy men whoſe natural diſpofitions cor- 
reſpond with their vocations. Whatever ſtu- 
dies you find your nature averſe to, ſet your- 
ſelf ſtated times to cultivate them : but if 
they ſuit your genius, you need not trouble 
yourſelf about ſet hours ; for your thoughts 
will ſpontaneouſly have recourſe to them, 
when other buſineſs and ſtudies will permit. 
Every man's nature, from an inherent facul- 
ty, produces either good or bad herbs: 

therefore let him diligently and ſeaſonably 
water the one, won root up We other.” Ct 


SIS. 
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oe CUSTOM co LOVER TI 


M* ENS chan. are mmol —_— 


ing to their inchnations: their diſ | 


courſe according to their learning, and the 
opinions they have imbibed: but their ac- 


tions hold on, are certain, and determined 
by cuſtom. And therefore, : as Machiavel well 
obſerves (though in a ſhocking inſtance) 
there is no truſting either to the violence of 


—— — 


nature, or to the bravery of words ; unleſs 


they be corroborated by cuſtom. His in- 
ſtance is this: that for the atchieving of 


ſome deſperate and cruel act, a man ſhould 


not reſt upon the fierceneſs of any perſon's 
nature, or his reſolute promiſes, much leſs 
oaths 3 but that the villainy ſhould be com- 
mitted to ſuch as have had their hands for- 
merly in blood. But Machiavel knew nothing 
of a Friar Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a Jau- 
regny, nor a Baltazar Gerard, nor a Guido Faux. 
Yet his rule holds good, that neither nature, 
nor reſolution of engagement, are of equal 
force with cuſtom. In all other ee the 

„ pre- 


4 


21 oF00U5TOM AND /E duc 1 10 *. | 
 predominancy of cuſtom is very manifeſt; 
inaſmuch as it 1s wonderful to hear what : 
profeſſions, proteſtations, promiſes, andgreat 
words men will make; and yet deviate from 
them all, like machines and engines, per- 
fectly inanimate, and only actuated by the 
ſprings of cuſtom. We ſee allo the tyranny 
of cuſtom in many other things. The in- 
dians lay themſelves quietly upon a pile of 
wood, and fo ſacrifice themſelves by fire. 
Nay, the women are in haſte to be thrown 
upon the funeral pile with their, huſbands, 
The lads of Sparta, of antient time, uſed to 
bear ſcourging round the altar of Diana 
without a groan. I rethember in the begin- 
ning of queen Elixabeih's time, an Irifh-rebel 
that was condemned, put up'a petition to 
the deputy, that he might be hanged ina 
withe, and not in a halter; becauſe that had 
been more ufual with rebels. There are 
monks found in 'Ruffia, that, to compleat 
their penance, will not refuſe to fit a Whole 
wintet-night- in a veſſel of water, till they 
are frozen. In ſhort, a world ef examples 
may be brought, of the force of cuſtomi even f 
to amazement, as well upon the mind as 
28 Therefore, unce cirfivii is the prin- 
_ 
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means din care to e 3 er ee © 
Cuſtom is certainly molt ſtrong, - when it 


begins with childhood: this we call edu- 
cation; which is nothing elſe but a cuſtom 


imbibed from tender years. So we ſee, that 
in learning languages, the tongue itſelf is 


more pliant to all expreſſions and ſounds; 
the joints alſo more nimble and ſupple to all 
poſtures and motions, in childhood or youth, 


than afterwards. For it is moſt certain, that 


late learners do not ſo well take a new bias: 


except men whoſe minds are not yet fixed, 


and that have kept themſelves open and pre- 


pared for all ſorts of learning, to the end 


that they may receive continual . es | 
ment; but this is exceeding n 23:9h 


Bur if the force of 1 ee ſimple 


and ſeparateis ſo great, combined with others 


it muſt acquire additional firength : for there 


example teaches, company relieves, emulas 


tion quickens, glory animates: ſo that in 


ſuch cireumſtances, the force and influence 


of cuſtom is in its exaltation. Cextainly, the | 


12 W of _— Virtues: upon 
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214 oF FORTUNE. 


human nature depends upon ſocieties well 


ordered and diſciplined ; for welladminiſter. 


ed commonwealths, and good laws, nou- 


riſh virtue in the bud, but do not much 
amend the ſeeds of it. The world has this 
unhappineſs, that the moſt effectual means 


are ſometimes applied 1 to the nd leaſt to be 
n 


OF FORTUNE. 


I cannot be denied, but outward accj- 

dents have a great power in raifing or 
ſinking a man's fortune: the favour of the 
great, opportunity, death of others, octa- 


ſion ſuiting a man's peculir talent but 


chiefly the mould of a man's fortune is in 
his own hands. Faber quifque fortune fue, 
faith the comedian. And the moſt fre- 
quent of external cauſes: is, that the folly 
of one man is the fortune of another. 'For 
no man riſes ſo ſuddenly as by the occafion 
of another s errors; according to the adage, 

* A ſer» 
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6 A ſerpent, till he has devoured a ſerpent, 
« becomes not a LAG: : 


Org, and apparent virtues bring forth 
praiſe ; but thoſe are ſecret and hidden vir- 
tues that bring forth fortune. Certain powers 
of accommodating themſelves to circum- 
ſtances without embarraſſment ; a character 
beſt expreſſed by the Span ib word, deſembol- ' 
jura ; when there are no impediments-in a 
man's nature, but that the movement of his 
mind keeps pace with the wheels of his for- 
tune, For Livy, after he had deſcribed 
Cato Major in theſe words; “ This man 
e had ſuch a ſtrength of body and mind, 
that wherever he had been born, he ſeems 
% to have been one that would have made 
„ his own fortune ;”” adds expreſsly, that 
he had © a verſatile genius.“ Therefore, if a 
man look ſharply, he will ſee fortune ; for 
though ſhe 1s blind, yet. ſhe is not inviſible. 
The way of fortune is like the milky way 
in the ſky, which is a cluſter of a great ma- 
ny ſmall ſtars, inviſible aſunder, but illuſ- 
trious all together. So are there a number 
of ſmall and ſcarce diſcernible virtues, ar 
rather faculties and cuſtoms, that render 

T4 men 
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men fortunate. The 1 of 
them, ſuch as a man would little think: 
when they ſpeak of one whoſe good for- 
tune they would inſure, they throw into his 
'other qualities, that he hath Poco de matt. 
And certainly there are hot to be found two 
more fortunate properties, than to have þ 
little of the fool, and not too much of the 
honeſt. Therefore extreme lovers of their 
country, or princes, were never forty- 
nate, nor indeed can they be; for When 
a man's thoughts have no reference to bim. 
ſelf, he cannot well go his own oy 


A nasry fortune makes the raſh a en- 
terprifing ; but fortune exerciſed by fevere 
trials makes the bn and able man. 


CERTAINLY, porte! is to be 00 
and reſpected, if it be but for her daugliters, 
Confidence and Reputation; for theſe two 
ſucceſs produces; ; the firſt within a man's 
ſelf, the 1 2 in others ed we” 


ALL wiſe men, to keep of Wee &f 
their own virtues, are wont to aſcribe all 
to Providence and fortune; for ſo they may 

aſſume 


o FORTYV NE, my 


aſſume bein with Sis: grace. And be- 
ſides, it adds a kind of majeſty to a man, 
to be the care of the higher powers. 80 
Cæ ſar, to encourage the pilot in a tempeſt, 
ſaid. Thou carrieſt Cz/ar and his for- 
« tune.” Thus Sylla choſe the name of 
Happy, and not of — 


AnD it has been obſerved, That thoſe 
who have profeſſedly aſcribed too much to 
their own wiſdom and policy, have ended 
unfortunate. It is related of Timotheus, the 
Athenian, that after he had, in the account 
he gave to the ſtate of his government, in- 
ſerted this clauſe; * And in this, fortune 
„had no part;” he never proſpered in any 
thing he undertook afterwards. 


Tur are thoſe, lies fortune is 
like Homer's verſes, which have a ſmooth- 
neſs and eaſe beyond thoſe of other poets; 
as Plutarch ſays of Timoleon's fortune, in 
compariſon with that of Agefilaus, or 
Epaminondas.” And to bring this about, 
it en ** 880 noch i in a man's o 
un, De | 
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218 OF USVURY. 


upon Sundays. That the uſurer is the 
Ane that Vi irgil ſpeaks of: 


was made after the fall; which was, „ in 


«© ther's face.” That it is a thing contrary 


I fay this only, © that uſury is one of the 
85 things that is allowed, becauſe of the 


| | - | ö Sh 5 2 
o r US UR 


ANY invectives are juſtly thrown out 
© againſt uſurers. They ſay, it is a pity 
th devil ſhould invade God's part, which 
the. That the uſurer is the greateſt 
ſabbath+breaker ; for that his Plough goes 


5 
4 mine fe ao 2 
3 Fucos peens a aſe pibus arcent « 


& All, with united-force, combine to drive 
„The lazy drones from the laborious hive,” _ 
Dzyoun 


Tuar'the uſuser breaks the Sel 


„the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 
e bread;” and not, “ in the ſweat of ano- 


to nature, for money to beget money; but 


„ hardneſs of our heart.“ For fince there 
- 


is a neceſſity of borrowing and lending, and 
men are ſo hard of heart that they will not 
lend freely; it follows, that uſury muſt be 
permitted, Some, have advanced certain 
cunning, and ſuſpicious. propoſitions con- 
cerning bankers, public exchanges, the diſ- 
covery of particular mens eſtates, and ſuch 
like artifices; but few have diſcourſed of 
uſury ſolidly, and uſefully. The beſt way 
would be, to ſet before us the inconveni- 
ences and conveniences of uſury; that the 
good may be eſtimated, and to take care, 
leſt, while we are carried on to that which 
is better, we be not intercepted by the way, 
and fall into that which is worſe. 


THe inconveniences of uſury are theſe : 
firſt, that it leſſens the number of mer- 
chants : for were it not for this lazy trade 
of uſury, money would not lie ſtill, but 
would, in a great meaſure, be employed in 
commerce, which is the Vena Porta to a 
kingdom to let in wealth. The ſecond, that 
it impoveriſhes the merchants; for as a far- 
mer cannot make ſuch advantage of huſ- 
banding his ground, if he fits at a great 
rent; ſo the merchant cannot carry on his 

trade 
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third inconvenience is a kind of appendix 


of the public impoſts, and cuſtoms, which 


it beats down the price of land; for the em- 
ployment of money is either merchandiz- 


the canker and ruin of many mens eſtates, 


poverty. 


trade with ſo much advantage, if he n 80 
tiates with money taken up at intereſt. The 


of the other two; and that is, a leſſening 


ebb and flow in proportion to commerce. 
The fourth, that it brings the riches of a 
kingdom or ſtate into a few hands; for the 
uſurer dealing on certainty, and bers on 
uncertainty, at the end of the n moſt 
of the money will be in his box. And this 
is to be held for an unfailing maxim, That 
& a ſtate flouriſhes moſt, when its wealth is 
4 ſpread, and not hoarded.” The fifth, that 


ing, or purchaſing ; and ufury way-lays 
both. The ſixth, that it damps all labours, 
improvements, and new inventions; by 
which money would be circulating; if it 
were not for this ſlug. The laſt, that it is 


which, in proceſs of time, breeds 4 eee 


Or the other ſide, the conveniences: of 
5 ; e 
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in ſome mods: may injure kin yet in 


ſome other, it advances it; for it is moſt 


certain, that the greateſt part of trade is 
driven by young merchants, with money 
borrowed at intereſt; therefore, if the uſu« 
rer either calls in, or keeps back his money, 
there will preſently enſue a great ſtagnation 
of trade. The ſecond - is, that if this eaſy 
borrowing upon intereſt did not relieve 
mens neceffities, they would ſoon be redu- 
ced to the utmoſt ſtraits, as they would be 
forced to ſell their means, be it land or 
goods, at too low a rate. Uſury not _ 
preys gradually upon them, but haſty and 
bad markets would ſwallow them quite up. 
As for mortgaging, or pawning, it will lit- 
tle mend the matter; for either men will 
not take pawns without uſe, or if they do, 
in caſe payment be not made upon the very 
day, they will go to the rigour, and-keep 
the forfeiture. I remember a hard-hearted 
monied man, that lived in the country, 
uſed to fay, The deyil take this, uſury, 
it keeps us from forfeitures of mort- 
“ gages and bonds.“ The third and laſt is, 
that it is a vanity to conceive, that there can 
be eaſy borrowing without uſe; nor would 
it 


it be poſſible to conceive the innumerable in · 
conveniences that would enſue, if thoſe mu- 
tual contracts of borrowing and lending 
were taken away. Therefore to ſpeak of 
the utter aboliſhing of uſury would be idle, 
as all States tolerate it at one rate or other. 


Lr us ſpeak now of the reformation and 
regulating of uſury; that is, how the in- 
conveniences of it may be moſt avoided; and 
the conveniences retained. It appears by 
the ballancing of them, which I have now 
done, that there are two things to be recon» 
ciled. The one, that the teeth of uſury be 
grinded, that it bite not too much; the | 
other, that there be opened a way to invite 
monied men to lend to the merchants, for 
the continuing and quickening of trade; 

And this cannot be done, unleſs you intro- 

duce two ſeveral ſorts of uſury; a leſs and 
a greater. For if you reduce uſury to only 
one rate, and that a low one, you will eaſe 
the borrower a little; but the merchant will 
have to ſeek for money. And further it is 
to be noted, that the trade of merchandize, 


being of all the moſt Profitable, may bear 
uſury 
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To ſerve both theſe intentions, the way 
may be this : let there be two kinds of uſu- 
ry; the one free and general to all, the 
other with licence to certain perſons only, 
and in certain places of great merchandize. 
Firſt, therefore, let uſury in general be re- 
duced to five per cent.; and let the rate be 
proclaimed, that it may be free to all ; and 
for receiving the ſame, let the King or State 
renounce all penalty. This will preſerve 
| borrowing from any general ſtop or difficul- 
ty, and will be an eaſe to infinite borrow- 
ers, both in the country and elſewhere. . It 
will in a great meaſure raiſe the price. of 
land; * becauſe the annual value of land here 
with us in England, will exceed that of uſe 
reduced to this rate, as much as the annual 
value of fix pounds exceeds that of five only. 
Finally, this will whet and encourage the 
induſtry of men to the making profitable 


In the e Engliſh : Becauſe bod neee at ſixteen 
years purchaſe, will yield ſix in the hundred, and ſomewhat 
more; whereus this rate of intereſt yields but five, 
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improvements; becauſe. many will rather 


* 


venture in this kind, than take up with ſive 
in the hundred, eſpecially n bon uſed 
ty greater, pont. ut t ae 137 

- 94d ,,, Tr: 
Snciuntr, ; 4 Fa be certain perſons 
licenſed to lend to merchants: of à certain 
deſcription, and to none elſe: and let this 
be done with the cautions following. Let 
the rate, even with the merchant himſelf, 
be ſomewhat lower than what he uſed for- 
merly to pay. By this means, all borrow- 


ers, be they merchants. or others, will 


have. eaſe by this reformation. | Let the 


Prince, or State, have ſome ſmall matter 
for each licence; and the reft go to the len- 


der. For if the abatement be but ſmall to 
the lender, it will not di ſcourage him at all 
from his trade of uſury: for inſtance, he 
that took before ten or nine in the hundred, 
will rather be content with eight in the hun- 
dred, than give over his mg” or change 


certainties for uncertainties. Of theſe li- 


cenſed lenders let there be no determinate 
number; but yet let them be reſt rained to 
certain cities and towns, where merchan- 


dize flouriſhes; for then they will not have 


an 


i 
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an opportunity, under colour of licences, 
to lend other mens money for their own ; | 
nor will the licenſed rate of nine or eight 
ſwallow up the general uſage of five; 
ſince no one will chuſe to lend his mo- 
ney far off, or to truſt it in unknown 
hands. 


Ir it be objected, that this does, in ſome 
meaſure authorize uſury, which was before, 
in ſome places, but permiſſive: the anſwer is, 
That 1t 1s better to mitigate uſury by decla- 
ration, than to ſuffer it to rage by conni- 
vance. | 
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OF YOUTH AND AGE. 


MAN that is young in years, may be 

old in experience, if he has loſt no time: 
but this happens rarely. Generally youth 
is like the firſt thought, not ſo wiſe as the 
ſecond ; for there 1s a youth in thought as 
well as in age: and yet the invention of 
young men is more lively than that of old; 


and imaginations flow into their minds 


brighter and more lively, 


NArunzs that have much heat, and 
are actuated by violent deſires and perturba- 
tions, are not ripe for action, till they have 
reached the meridian of their age; as we 
ſee in Julius Ceſar, and Septimius Severus. 
Of the latter of whom it is ſaid, Juventutem 
egit, erroribus, imò furoribus, plenam: and 
yet he was eminent in the liſt of emperors. 
But ſedate and compoſed natures may flou- 
riſh even in youth. Examples of which are 
ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, Coſmus, duke of 
Florence, and ſome others. On the other 
ſide, 
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fide, heat and vivacity, if they are found in 


old age, make an excellent compoſition for 
| buſineſs. Young men are fitter to invent, 


than to judge; good at execution, ra- 
ther than counſel ; and better qualified to 
be employed in new projects, than in com- 
mon ordinary buſineſs: for the experience 


of old men, in things that fall within their 
compaſs, directs them; but in new occurs 


rences, it leads them aſtray. The errors of 
young men are often the ruin of buſineſs ; 
but the errors of old men amount common- 
ly to this, that more might have been done, 
or ſooner. Young men, in the conduct and 
management of affairs, embrace greater de- 
ſigus than they are able to execute; ſtir up 
more than they know how to quiet again; 
fly to the end without well conſidering the 
degrees and means; purſue abſurdly certain 
rules, that they light on by chance; uſe 
extreme remedies at firſt; and, in fine, 
that which doubles their errors, they will 
not acknowledge, or retract; hike ill- bro- 
ken horſes, that will neither ſtop nor turn. 
Men of age object too much; are too long 
in conſulting; fear dangers more than is 
expedient; waver, and are unſteady by a too 
8 Q 2 haſty 
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haſty. repentance ; and very ſeldom drive 
buſineſs home to the full period ; content. 
ing themſelves with a mediocrity of ſucceſs, 
Certainly, it were good in buſineſs to com- 
pound both; for it will be good for the 
preſent, that the virtues of both ages 
may correct the defects of each: good 
for the future, that young men may learn, 
while men in age govern: and laſtly, bet - 
ter for the compoſing and quieting of exter- 
nal accidents, becauſe authority follows old 
men, and favour and popularity, youth. 


In morals, youth, perhaps, will have the 
pre-eminence, as old age, in politics. A 
certain Rabbi ſays, * Your young men 
„ ſhall ſee viſions, and your old men ſhall 
% dream dreams; from which he infers, 
that God vouchſafes young men a-nearer 
approach to him than old; becauſe viſion 
is a clearer and more manifeſt revelation 
than a dream: and certainly, the more a 
man drinks of the world, the more he is in- 
toxicated with it: beſides, old age improves 
rather in the powers of the underſtanding 
than in the virtues of the will and affections. 
There are ſome who have an over-early 

ripeneſs 
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rip:neſs and r in their 1 but 
in the courſe of years ſoon fade, and turn 
inſipid. There are, firſt, ſuch as have brit- 
tle wits, the edge of which is ſoon turned; 
ſuch as was Hermogenes the rhetorician, 
whoſe books are exceedingly ſubtile, but 
the author ſoon after became ſtupid. A ſe- 
cond ſort are thoſe, who have ſome natural 
faculties, that are more becoming in youth, 
than age: ſuch as a fluent and luxuriant 
ſpeech 3; which is commended in a young, 
but not in an old man. Thus Cicero ſays of 
Hortenſius: Idem manebat, neque idem decebat. 
The third 1s of thoſe who take too high a 
ſtrain at firſt ſetting out, and are endued 
with a magnanimity, above what an ad- 
vanced age is able to ſupport ; as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy ſaith : Dine Pri- 


ms cedebant. 
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A IRTUE is like a rich jewel, which i; 
= | ' beſt plain ſet. And certainly virtue 
I | ſhews itſelf in a body that is comely, though 
| not of delicate features; and that hath ra- 
4 ther dignity of preſence, than beauty of 
= aſpect. Neither is it generally ſeen, that 

| very beautifulperſons are of great talents ; as 
=! if nature had Jaboured rather not to err, 
= than to produce any thing excellent. 'There- 
1 fore they are good company, but not of ex- 
1 alted ſpirits; and ſtudy rather accompliſh- 

ments than virtue, But this holds not al- 

ways. For Auguſtus Ceſar, Titus Veſpafian, 
Philip le Belle of France, Edward the Fourth 
of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Iſmael the 
| Perſian, were very great men, and, never. 
theleſs, very beautiful. 
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In beauty, feature is before complexion; 
and decent and agreeable motion even before 
feature. That is the choice and beſt part of 
by it, which a picture cannot expreſs; nor the 
8 life 
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life itſelf, at firſt Gght. There is no excel- 
ling beauty, which has not ſome — | 
tion in the make. 


Ir is hard to "ON whether 4pelles, or Al- 
zert Durer, was the greateſt trifler : One 
was for making a perſon according to geo- 
metrical proportions the other, by taking 
the beſt parts out of divers faces, ſet him- 
ſelf to make one excellent. Such pictures, 
I think, would pleaſe no body, but the 
painter who made them. Not but I think 
a painter may make a better face than ever 
was; but he muſt do it by a kind of felici- 
ty or chance, as a muſician that makes an 
excellent air in muſic, and not by rule. 


A MAN ſhall ſee faces, which, if you ex- 
amine part by part, ſhall ſcarce find one that 
can be approved ſeparately ; and yet altoge- 
ther they are pleaſing enough. If it be true, 
that the principal part of beauty conſiſts in 
decent motion, certainly it is no wonder, 
that perſons in years ſhould ſeem ſometimes 
more amiable thin younger men ; according 

to that of Euripides: Pulchrorum autumnus 
pulcher. For it is impoſſible that a young 

4 man 
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man- ſhould obſerve decency in all things, 
unleſs perchance you take in youth Itſelf to 


the moſt part it uſhers in a diſſolute youth, 
and a penitent old age: notwithſtanding, if 


the body and the mind : and where Nature 
errs in the one, ſhe ventures in the other. 
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0 pply the Place of Arenen 
IIA is like the ſummer fruits, which 


laſt not long and are eaſily corrupted ; for 


it light well, it makes virtue ſhine, and 
vice bluſh, 


en 
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OF DEFORMITY. 
,EFORMED perſons are commonly 
revenged of Nature: for as ſhe has 
been unkind to them ; ſo they, on the other 
hand, are croſs to her, being moſt of 
them (as the ſcripture ſaith) “ void of na- 
*« tural affection.“ 


CEzrTAINLY, there is a conſent between 


Ul 
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Ubi peccat in uno periclitatur in allero. But 
becauſe there is in man an election touching 


the frame of his mind, and a neceſſity in 
the frame of his body; the ſtars of natural 
inclination are ſometimes obſcured by the 
ſun of virtue and diſcipline. Therefore it is 
good to ſpeak of deformity, not as a ſign, 


which ſometimes deceives; but as a cauſe, 
which ſeldom fails of the effect. 


Wnokvxn has any hh about his per- 
ſon that marks contempt, has a perpetual 
{pur which prompts him to reſcue himſelf 
from ſcorn : therefore deformed perſons are 


ever extremely bold: firſt, in their own de- 


fence, as being expoſed to ſcorn ; but in pro- 


| ceſs of time by an acquired habit. De- 


formity whets induſtry ;_ eſpecially of 


this kind, to ſearch and pry carefully into 


the defects and infirmities of others, that they 


may have ſomething to repay. Further, in 


their ſuperiors, it quenches ſuſpicion and 
jealouſy towards them ; as x whom 
they think they may ſafely deſpiſe. And it 
lays their competitors and emulators aſleep ; 
never dreaming of their promotion to ho- 
nours, till they ſee them in poſſeſſion, So 

that 
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that in great wits, deformity opens the "w—_ 
to preferment. 


Kies in antient times (and at che pre- 
ſent in ſome empires) were accuſtomed to 
put great truſt in eunuchs : for thoſe that 
are envious towards all, are more faithful and 
obnoxious to one. Yet they truſted them, 
rather as good ſpies and whiſperers, than as 
good magiſtrates and public miniſters. And 
the reaſon is much the ſame in deformed 

_ perſons. The rule, I before laid down, will 
apply: deformed perſons, if they have ſpirit, 
vigorouſly ſtrive to reſcue themſelves from 
ſcorn and reproach : which muſt be, either 
by virtue, or malice: and therefore let it not 
ſeem ſtrange to any one, if ſometimes they 

prove excellent perſons ; as was Ageſilaus, 
Zanger, the ſon of Solyman, AÆſop, Gaſca, 
preſident of Peru: and Socrates may em 
go ng muy others. 
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Houses are built to > lee in, not to 

look on : therefore let uſe be preferred 
to beauty; except where both may be had, 
Let us leave the goodly fabrics of houſes, 
that raiſe admiration, to the enchanted pala- 
ces of the poets, who build them with ſmall 
coſt, 


H that builds a fair houſe in a bad ſitu- 
ation commits himſelf to priſon. Now I 
reckon ĩt a bad ſcite, not only where the air 
is unwholeſome, but likewiſe where the air 
is unequal; as are thoſe houſes, which are 
built indeed upon a riſing ground, but en- 
vironed on all ſides, like a theatre, with 
higher hills; whereby the heat of the ſun 
is pent in, and the wind gathers, as in 
cavities : ſo that ſuddenly, there is as great 

a 1 diverſity of heat and cold, as if you dwelt 
in ſeveral places, 
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markets, and (if you will hearken to Memus) 


remote; no convenience of navigable rivers, 


makes every thing dear; where a man has 


| ences, but that as many of them may be 
avoided as is poſſible: and if a man have ſe- 
veral dwellings, that he vary them, ſo that 


Ne1THER is it bad air only that makes the 
ſituation uncomfortable, but bad ways, bad 


bad neighbours. I forbear mentioning many 
more, as want of water; want of wood for 
fire and ſhelter ; barrenneſs of ſoil, or want 
of mixture of ground of ſeveral natures ; 
want of proſpect, of level grounds, and pla- 
ces at ſome near diſtance for hunting, hawk 
ing, and racing; too near the ſea, or too 


or the inconvenience of the ſame by their 
overflowing; too far off from great: cities, 
which may hinder buſineſs; or too near 
them, which ſwallows up all proviſions, and 


a great eſtate laid together, and where, on 
the other fide, he 1s confined and unable to 
ſpread his wings: all which particulars I 
enumerate, not with this deſign, as if any 
ſeat could be free from all theſe inconveni- 


what conveniences are wanting in the one, 
he may find in the other. Lucullus anſwered 
Pompey well, when he ſaw in one of Lucul. i 

lus's 


4 
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us's palaces, his ſtately galleries, and rooms 
y large and light, 4+ Doubtleſs an excellent 

« place for Turner, but how do you do in 
« winter?“ Lucullus anſwered, ©* Why, do 
« you not think me as wiſe as ſome birds 
« are, that ever change their abode towards 
« the winter?“ 


LEr us paſs now from the ſituation of the 
houſe, to the houle itſelf; imitating Cicero 
in the orator's art; who wrote books de n. 
tore, and one book entitled The Orator :* 
the former whereof deliver the precepts of 
the art, and the latter the perfection. We 
will therefore deſcribe a princely palace, 
making a brief model: for it is ſtrange to ſee 
now in Europe ſuch vaſt buildings as the 
Vatican and Eſcurial, with ſome others, 
and yet ſcarce a handſame room 1n them, 


THaererorE I lay down, in the firſt place, 


that you can have no perfect palace, except 


you have two ſeveral fides; a fide for the 
banquet, as is ſpoken of in the book of 
Eſther, and a fide for the houſhold : the one 
for feaſts, pomp, and magnificence ; and the 
other for dwelling. I defign both theſe ſides 
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to be built, not as wings of the houſe, but 
as parts of the front ; and the ſame to be 
uniform without, though ſeverally parti- 
tioned within. Theſe ſides ſhould be Joined 
together by a lofty and ſtately tower, in the 


As for the fide of the banquet, there ſhould 
be one room only above ſtairs, and fifty foot 
high at leaſt; and under it, another room 
of the ſame length and breadth, 'which may 
conveniently hold all the preparations for 
feaſts and magnificence, 


ha "Ts the other fide, which is the houſe- 
hold, I would have it divided chiefly into a 
hall and chapel, both of them ſpacious and 
ſtately : but theſe not to go the whole length 


two parlours, a winter and a ſummer one: 
and under all theſe, excepting the chapel, 
large ſubterraneous cellars; and likewiſe 
privy kitchens, with butteries, pantries, 10 


As for the tower, I would have it two 


ſtories, fifteen foot high each, above the two 
wings 


4 
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wings of the front; and beautiful leads upon 
the top, railed, with ſtatues interpoſed: and 


the ſame tower to be divided into rooms as 


ſhall be thought fit, The ſtair-caſe of the 
turret to be open and ſpiral, and divided into 
ſix ſteps to each landing, adorned on both 


ſides with ſtatues of wood, gilt, or at leaſt 
of a braſs colour, with a noble landing place 
at the top. But you muſt not aſſign any of 
the lower rooms to a dining place for ſer- 

vants : otherwiſe you will have the ſervants 


dinner after your own, for the ſteam of it 


will come up as in a funnel: And fo much 


for the front. Only I recomend the height 


of the firſt ſtairs to be ſixteen feet, which is 
the height of the lower room. 


BETON * front, let there be a i 
court, but three ſides. of it of a far lower 
building than the front. And in all the 
ſour corners of the court handſome ſtair- 
caſes, caſt into turrets on the outſide, and 
not within the row of buildings ; which are 


not to be of the height of the front, but ra- 


ther proportionable to the lower building. 
But let not the lower court be paved with 
broad ſquare ſtone 3 for ſuch pavements 

{trike 
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better, in reſpect of the uniformity towards 
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ſtrike a great heat in ſummer, and much 
cold in winter: but let there be walks of 
that ſtone, on the ſides only of the edifice, 
with the form of a croſs in the middle, and 
with quarters interpoſed, turfed with graſs 


kept mowed, but not too cloſe. 


Lr the whole fide of the court on the 
banquet part have ſtately galleries; in each 


of which galleries let there be three or five 


fine cupolas in the length of it, placed at 


equal diſtance: and fine coloured windows 


of ſeveral works. On the houſhold ſide, 
chambers of preſence, and others of ordinary 
uſe, with ſome bed-chambers. And let all 
three ſides be a double-houſe, not with tho- 


rough lights, but with windows only on 
one ſide ; that you may have rooms from the 


ſun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Con- 
trive it alſo, that you may have rooms both 
for ſummer and winter ; ſhady for ſummer, 
warm for winter. You will ſee ſometimes 


fine houſes ſo full of glaſs, that one cannot 
tell where to go to be out of the ſun or 
cold. As for bow- windows, I hold them 


of great uſe; (in cities indeed upright do 


the 
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the ſtreet ) for they are convenient retiring 


places for conference; and beſides, they keep 
doth the wind and ſun off: for that which 


would ſtrike almoſt through the whole 


room, does ſcarce paſs the window. Let 


them be but few, - not exceeding four; that 
is, two on each fide of the court. 


BEYOND this court, let there be another 
inner court of the ſame largeneſs and height, 
which is to be environed with the garden on 
the outſide, and in the inſide beautifully 
cloiſtered and arched as high as the firſt 
ſtory. On the under-ſtory, towards the 


garden, let it be turned to a grotto, or place 


of ſhade, open or windowed towards the ; 
garden only: and let this grotto be level 


with the floor, not ſunk under ground, to 
avoid all damps : let there be a fountain, or 


ſome magnificent work of ſtatues, in the 
midſt of this court, and paved as the other 
court was. The buildings of this court to 
be for private lodgings on both ſides, and the 
end for private-galleries. But care muſt be 
taken, that one of them be deſigned for an 
infirmary, if the prince, or any of the great 
officers ſhould be ſick, with chambers, anti- 
Vol. I. : -_ 
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chambers, and retiring rooms joining to it. 
Upon the ground-ſtory a fair gallery, open 


furtheſt fide, by way of return, let there be 


ved, richly hanged, glazed with cryſtalline 


ſtered on the inſide with pillars, and not 
with arches below. As for the offices, let 


upon pillars to take the proſpect and freſh- 
neſs ot the garden. At both corners of the 


two delicate or rich cabinets, curiouſly pa- 


glaſs, and a rich cupola in the middle, and 
every other elegance that can be thought of. 
In the upper-gallery I would have, if the 
place will afford it, ſome fountains : running 
in divers places from the wall, with ſome 
fine receptacles. 


AnD thus much for the model of the pa- 
lace : ſave that you muſt have, before you 
come to the front, three courts : a green 
court plain, with a wall about it : a ſecond 
court of the ſame bigneſs, but more garniſh- 
ed with the little turrets, or rather embel- 
liſhments upon the wall: and a third court, 
to make a ſquare with the front, but not to 
be built, nor yet incloſed with a naked wall, 
but incloſed with terraces leaded aloft, and 
fairly garniſhed on the three ſides; and cloi- 


them 
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them ſtand at foine diſtance from the houſe, 
with ſome low covered galleries, to paſs 
from them to the palace itſelf. 
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60 3 firſt planted a denden 

And indeed of all human pleaſures that 
of a garden is the pureſt, For it is the 
greateſt refreſtiment to the ſpirits of man; 
without which, buildings and palaces” are 
imperfect, and have nothing of nature in 
them. - Further, a man ſhall ſee, that when 
ages advance in civility and politeneſs, men 
come to build ſtately, ſooner than to garden 


finely ; as if gardening was the greater per- 
fection. 


I Lay it down for a rule, that in the 
royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be 
gardens for all the months in the year; in 
which ſeverally, things that are in ſeaſon in 
tach month may be produced. For Decem- 
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marjoram ſet near a wall, and towards the 
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For March, all ſorts of violets, eſpecially 


plumb trees, the white thorn in leaf, a 
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ber, January, and the latter part of Nene 
you muſt chuſe fuch things as are green all 
winter; as holly, iy, bays, juniper, cy- 
preſs, yews, box, pines, fir-trees, roſemary, 
lavender, the white, purple, and blue peri- 

winkle ; germander, flags, orange and le- 
mon-trees, myrtle, if they are ſtoved ; ſweet 


ſun. There follows, for the latter part of 
January and February, the mezarion tree; 
the yellow and the grey crocus vernus ; 
primroſes, anemonies, the early tulip, hya- 
cinthus orientalis, chamairis, frettellaria, 


the ſingle blue, which are the earlieſt; the 
yellow daffodil, the daiſy, the almond-tree, 
the peach-tree; the cornelian tree; ſweet 
briar. In April, follow the double white 
violet, the wall and ſtock gilly-flower, the 
cowſlip, flower- de- Iuce's, and lilies of all 
kinds, roſemary- flower, the tulip, the double 
piony, the pale daffodil, the French honey- 
ſuckle, the cherry-tree, the damiſon and 


te lilac tree. 
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In May and June, come pinks of all ſorts, 
eſpecially the bluſh-pink, roſes of all kinds, 
except of muſk, which comes later, honey- 
ſuckles, ſtrawberries, bugloſs, columbine, 
the French marigold, flos Africanus, cherry- 
tree, ribes, figs, raſps, vine-flowers, laven- 
der, the ſweet fatyrion with the white flow- 


er, herba muſcaria, the lilly of the valleys, 
and apple-tree, 


. . — 


Is July, come gilly- flowers of all varieties, 
muſk roſes, and the lime- trees in bloſſom, 
early pears and plumbs in fruit, jennetings, 
codlings. In Auguſt, come plumbs of all forts 


in fruit, pears, apricots, barberries, filberts, 


muſk- melons, monks-hoods of all colours. In 
September come grapes, apples, poppies of all 
colours, peaches, melo-cotones, nectarines, 
cornelians, wardens, quinces. In Oftaber 
and the beginning of November, come ſer- 
vices, medlars, bullaces, roſes cut or removed 


to come late, hollyoaks, and ſuch like. 


Theſe particulars that J have enumerated, 
ſuit the climate of London; but my meaning 
is, that you may have elſewhere a perpetual 
ſpring, according to the nature of the place. 


R 3 : AND 
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AND as the odour of flowers is far ſweet- 
er in the air (where it comes and goes, like 
the warbling of muſic) than in the hand; 
therefore nothing contributes more to chat 
delight, which the ſmell of flowers yields, 

than to know what are the flowers and 
plants, which, as they grow, moſt perfume 
the air. Roſes, as well damaſk, as red, are 
flowers tenacious of their ſmell, nor do they 
tinge the air; ſo that you may walk by a 
- whole row of them, and find nothing of 
their ſweetneſs, though it be in a morning 
dew. Bays likewiſe yield no ſmell as they 
grow: roſemary not much, nor ſweet mar- 
Joram. That which above all others yields 
the ſweeteſt ſmell in the air, is the violet, 
which comes twice a year, about the middle 
of April, and September. N ext to that is the 
muſk- roſe, then the ſtrawberry- leaves, dy- 
ing with a moſt excellent cordial ſmell. 
Then the flower of the vines; it is a little 
duſt, like the duſt of a bent, which grows 
upon the cluſter in the firſt coming forth. 
Then ſweet- briar, wall- flowers, which are 
very delightful to be ſet under a parlour, or 
lower chamber window. Pinks and gilly- 
flowers, 3 the matted pink, and 
clove 
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clove gilly-flower. Flowers of the lime- 


tree. Honey-ſuckles placed at a diſtance. 


Of bean flowers I ſpeak not, becauſe they 
are field flowers. But thoſe which perfume 
the air moſt delightfully, when trodden upon 
and cruſhed, are three, burnet, wild thyme, 
and water-mint. Therefore you mult ſet 


whole alleys of them, to have the pleaſure 


when you walk and tread, 

Tun compaſs of ground for gardens, « 
ſpeaking of thoſe which are indeed prince- 
like, as we have done of buildings, ought 
not to be under thirty acres, and to be di- 
vided into three parts ; a green in the en- 
trance, a heath or deſart in the end, and the 
main garden in the nudiſt ; beſides alleys on 


both fides. And I like well that four acres 


of ground be aſſigned to the green, fix to 
the heath, eight to the ſide-walks, and 
twelve to the main garden. The green is 
luxuriant to the eye, and nothing is more 
pleaſant than green graſs kept finely thorn ; 
the other gives you a fair alley in the midſt, 
by which you paſs towards the front of a 
ſtately hedge, which is to encloſe the main 
garden, But as the alley will be long .and 

1 ſultry 
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* ſultry in the great heat of the ſeaſon, or day, 

you ought not to buy the ſhade in the garden, 
| by going in the ſun through the green; there- 
E fore you are on either fide the green to plant 
: a covert alley of carpenters work, about 
q twelve feet in height, by which you may 
E go all the way under ſhade into the garden, 
4 THz garden is beſt to be ſquare, encom - 
£ paſſed on all the four fides with a ſtately 
4 » arched hedge ; the arches to be upon pillars 
4 of carpenters work, of ten feet high and 
4 ſix feet broad, and the ſpaces between, of 
| 4 the ſame dimenſion with the breadth of the 
# arch. Over the arches let there be an entire 
bk hedge, of four feet high, of carpenters' 
4 work alſo, and above this, a little turret 
4 upon the top of every arch, with room ſuf- 
ficient to receive a cage of birds; and over 
every ſpace between the arches ſome other 
little figure, with broad plates of round 
coloured glaſs gilt, for the ſun to play up- 
on. But this hedge I mean to be raiſed ups 
on a bank, not ſteep, but gently floped, of 
about fix feet, ſet all with flowers. I think 

alſo, that this ſquare of the garden ſhould 
not be the whole breadth of the ground, but 
EE Ot. 9 to 
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to leave on each fide ground enough for di- 
verſity of ſide-alleys, unto which the two 
covert-alleys of the green may bring you 
but there muſt be no alleys with hedges at 
either end of this great incloſure : not at 
the hither end, for hindering your proſpect 
upon this fair hedge from the green ; nor at 
the further end, for hindering your proſpect 


from the hedge W the arches ne! the 
heath. | 


For ordering the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device; ad- 
viſing, that whatever form you caſt it into, 
it be not too curious, or full of work. I. 
mages cut out in juniper, or other garden- 
ſtuff, I diſapprove. They are for children. 
Little low round hedges, with ſome pretty 
pyramids, I like well; and in ſome places 
alſo columns, and high pyramids, of car- 
penters work, hedged round. I would alſo 
have the alleys ſpacious. You may have 
cloſer alleys upon the ſide-grounds, but 
none in the main garden. I would recom» 
mend, in the very middle a mount, with 
three aſcents and alleys, wide enough for 
four to walk abreaſt, which ſhould be per- 


feat 
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fect circles, without any bulwarks or pro. 
jections, and the whole mount thirty feet 
high, and a fine banqueting houſe, with 
chimnies neatly caſt, and without too much 
glaſs. | 


FounTAINs, are a great beauty and 
refreſhment ; but let pools and fiſhponds 
be baniſhed ; for they make the garden 
unwholeſome, and full of flies and frogs. 
Fountains I underſtand to be of two kinds, 
the one that ſprinkles or ſpouts water, the 
other a fair receptacle of water, of thirty or 
forty feet ſquare, but without fiſh, ſlime or 
mud. For the firſt, the ornaments of ima- 
ges gilt, or of marble, which are 1n uſe, do 
well ; but the chief matter is, ſo to convey 
the water, that it can never ſtay, either in 
the baſons, or in the ciſtern ; ſo. that it is 
never diſcoloured, or gathers any moſs or 
putrefaction. Beſides it muſt be cleanſed 
every day by the hand; alſo ſome fine ſteps 
up to it; and pavement. As for the other 
kind of fountain, which we call a bathing- 
place, it may admit much curioſity and 
beauty; but we ſhall not trouble ourſelves 
about it, only that the bottom and ſides be 

finely 
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fnely paved, and embelliſhed with coloured 
olaſs, and things of luſtre; encompaſſed 


with fine rails of low ſtatues. But the chief 


point 1s the ſame which we mentioned in 


the former kind of fountain, that the water 


be in perpetual motion, fed by a water high- 
er than the bath, and delivered into it by 
fair ſpouts, and diſcharged under ground 
by tubes of equal dimenſion, that it ſtay 
not. Fine devices of arching water with- 
out ſpilling, and making it riſe in ſeveral 
forms, of feathers, drinking-glaſſes, cano- 
pies, &c. are pretty things to look on, but 
nothing to health and ſweetneſs. 


For the heath, which was the third part 
of our plot, I with it to be frained as near 
as may be to a natural wilderneſs. IT would 
have no trees in it, but ſome thickets, made 
only of ſweet-briar and honey ſuckle, with 
wild-vine amongſt them, and the ground 
{et with violets, ſtrawberries and primroſes; 
for theſe are ſweet, and proſper in the ſhade. 
And theſe to be in the heath, here and there, 
not in any order. I like alſo little heaps, 
in the nature of mole-hills, ſuch as are in 
wild-heaths, to be ſet, ſome with wild- 

| thyme, 
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thyme, ſome with pinks, ſome with ger- 
mander, which gives a beautiful flower to 
the eye; ſome with periwinkle, ſome with 
violets, ſome with ſtrawberries, ſome with 
cowſlips, ſome with daizies, ſome with red 
roſes, ſome with lillies of the valley, ſome 
with red ſweet williams, ſome with bear's 
foot, &c. Part of which heaps to be with 

ſtandards of little buſhes pricked upon their 
top, and part without; the ſtandards to be 
roſes, juniper, holly, bear-berries, (theſe 
but here and there, becauſe of the ſmell of 


their bloſſom, ) red currants, gooſeberries, 


roſemary, bays, ſweet-briar, &c. But theſe 
ſtandards are to be kept with cutting, that 


they grow not out of ſhape. 


For the ſide- grounds, you are to diſtri- 
bute them into a variety of private alleys, to 
give a full ſhade, whereſoever the ſun may 
be. You are to frame them likewiſe for ſhel- 
ter, that when the wind blows + ſharp, you 
may walk as in a gallery. And thoſe alleys 
muſt be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to 


keep out the wind. The cloſer alleys muſt 


be gravelled; but no graſs, for fear of go- 


ing wet. In many of theſe alleys likewiſe 


I you 
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you are to ſet fruit-trees of all ſorts, as well 
upon the walls, as in ranges. And this 


ſhould be generally obſerved, that the bor- 
ders wherein you plant your fruit-trees are 
fair, large, low, and not ſteep, and ſet 


with fine flowers; but thin and ſparingly, 


leſt they beguile the trees. At the end of 
both ſide- grounds, I would have a mount of 
a pretty good height, leaving the wall of 


the incloſure breaſt- high, to look abroad 


into the fields. 


For the chief garden, I do not deny but 
there ſhould be ſome fair alleys ranged on 


both ſides with fruit-trees, and pretty tufts 
of fruit-trees and arbors, with ſeats ſet in 
ſome decent order; but theſe ſhould not be 
ſet too thick; but to leave the garden, that 


it be not cloſe, but the air open and free; as 


for ſhade, I would have you content your- 
ſelf with the alleys of the ſide-grounds, 
there to walk, if you are diſpoſed, in the 
heat of the year or day. For the chief gar- 
den is for the more temperate. parts of the 
year, {ſpring and autumn; and in the heat 


of ſummer, for the morning and evening, 


or over- caſt days. 


For 
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Fon aviaries, I like them not, unleſg 
they be of ſuch largeneſs as to be tufted, 
to have living plants and buſhes ſet in them, 
that the birds may have more ſcope and na- 
| tural neſtling, and that no foulneſs appear 
in the floor of the aviary. | 


Tus I have made a platform of a prince- 
ly garden, partly by precept, partly by 

drawing, not an exact model, but ſome ge- 
neral lines of it : and in this I have ſpared no 
coſt,which is nothing to great, princes, who, 
for the moſt part adviſe with gardeners ; and 
with no leſs coſt, put together, with little 
judgment, various things; and ſometimes 
add ſtatues, and ſuch other things, for ſtate 
and magnificence, but nothing conducing 
to the true pleaſure and delight of a gar- 
den. „„ 


or 
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II is generally better to negotiate by 

ſpeech, than by letters; and by the me- 
diation of a third perſon, than by a man's 
ſclf. Letters are good when a man has a 
mind to draw out an anſwer by a letter in 
return; or when it may be of uſe to a man 


to produce afterwards copies of his own let= 


ters, for his juſtification; or, when a man 
has reaſon to fear, leaſt his ſpeech ſhould 


be interrupted, or be heard by pieces. On 


the other hand, it is better to negotiate in 
_ perſon, when a man's face is apt to ſtrike 


reverence z as it commonly happens in diſ- 


courſe with inferiors ; or in tender caſes, 


where a man's eye being faſtened upon the 


countenance of him with whom he ſpeaks, 
may be a direction to him, how far to go; - 
and generally, where a nian has a mind to 


reſerve to himſelf a liberty of diſowning, ä 


explaining. 
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IN negociating by n it were bettet 
to chuſe men of a plainer ſort, who are like 
to do any thing which is committed to them, 
and to report back again faithfully the ſuc- 
ceſs of it, than thoſe that are. cunning to 


contrive out of, other mens buſineſs ſome- 


what of honour or advantage to themſelves; 
and that are for ſoftening the matter, in re- 
port, in order to pleaſe. Uſe alſo ſuch per- 
ſons, who are fond of the buſineſs they are 
ſet over, for that quickenes their induſtry; 


and ſuch as have a kind of aptneſs to the 


matter they manage; as bold men for expoſ- 
tulation, fair-ſpoken men for perſuaſion, 
crafty men for obſervation and narrow in- 
quiry ; froward, and men a little abſurd, 
for the tranſacting of buſineſs that has an 
untowardneſs and iniquity in it. Uſe alſo 
ſuch as have been lucky, and have prevailed 
in things wherein you have employed them 
before; for this breeds confidence, and they 
will leave no ſtone unturned to maintain 
their beriet, 


Ir is COVER to feel the man's pulſe with 
whom you negotiate, and to ſound him at 


'a diſtance, than to propound the matter 


t- 
poin 


* 
* 


yoint-blank at by OA Jou mean to 
ſome ſhort 


hamper and urprina him 0 


Tm 


IT is brides negotiating with men in pur- 
ſuit, than with thoſe who have obtained the 
ultimate end of their defire. If. you nego- 


tiate with another upon conditions, the ſtart 
of firſt performance is all; but this you. 


cannot reaſonably demand, unleſs the nature 
of the thing be ſuch as ought to go before; 


or that you can handſomely inſinuate to the 


other party, that he will have occaſion for 


you in other things; or laſtly, that you are 


counted a man of extraordinary honeſty and 
integrity. 


All negotiation tends to work upon the 
nature of men; who diſcover themſelves 
either by way of truſt, or when they are in 
paſſion, and cannot well command them- 
lelves; on ſurprize, or of neceſſity, when 
they would have ſomething done, but.cannot 
find a fit pretext. If you would work upon any 
man, you muſt either know well his nature, and 
lead him; or find out his ends, and perſuade 
him; or his weakneſſes and diſadvantages, 

You, I. = "a 
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and awe him ; . or, finally, gain his kriends, 


that have greateſt intereſt in a and go- 
vern him. 


I negotiating with cunning and crafty 
perſons, you muſt never believe their words, 
unleſs you. have their ends and intentions to 
interpret them; but it is beſt to ſay little 
to them, and that which * leaſt _ 
for. 


In all negotiations of difficulty, a man 
muſt not expect to ſow and reap, at once; 
but muſt prepare buſineſs, and ſo ripen it by 


degrees, 
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of FOLLOWERS AND FRIENDS, 


OSTLY aa are by no means to be 

admitted, leſt, while a man makes his 
train longer, he makes his wings ſhorter. 
Now I reckon expenſive, not thoſe only that 
are a charge upon the purſe, but ſuchas are 
importunate and troubleſome in their ſuits 
and petitions. | 


Common followers ought to expect no 
higher conditions than countenance, recom- 


mendation, if there ſhould be occaſion, and 


Protection from wrongs. = 

FacTIovs followers are ſtill more to be 
avoided, who apply themſelves to a man, 
not ſo much out of affection to him whom 
they attend, as out of diſpleaſure conceived 
againſt ſome other. Whence there com- 


monly follows that miſunderſtanding which. 


we many times ſee between great perſons. 
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Lixzw1sE, thoſe oftentanies followers, 


who make it their buſineſs to be as trumpets 


of the praiſes | of thoſe they follow, do abun- 
dance of hurt; for they injure buſineſs 
through want of ſecrecy : beſides, if a man 
conſiders it well, they export honour from 
their patron, and make him a return in 
Envy. | 


THERE are other followers likewiſe, which 
are very dangerous, being indeed no better 
than ſpies, who make it their ſtudy to exa- 
mine into the ſecrets of families, and whil- 
per them to others. Yet ſuch men many 
times are held in great eſteem, for they are 
officious, and commonly exchange tales. 


ForLowERs ſubordinate but fimilar in 
profeſſion to that of the great perſon, as 
ſoldiers are to him that has had the chief 
command in the wars, have ever been 
eſteemed a thing civil, and well taken 
even in monarchies, provided it Is done 
without much pomp and popularity. 


Bur the moſt honourable patronage of all 


is this; for a man to profeſs himſelf a pa- 


tron 


+ 
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tron of thoſe that are eminent for virtue 


and merit, of what rank or condition ſoever 


they are. And yet, where there is no re- 
markable odds in point of deſert, it is better 
to patronize the paſſable middling ſort, than 
thoſe that are more eminent. And befides, 
to ſpeak truth, in times that are corrupt, 
ative men are of more uſe than the truly 
virtuous. Certainly, in government, it is 


beſt to treat ſubjects of the ſame rankequal- - 


ly; for to countenance a few extraordina- 


rily, is to make them inſolent, and the reſt 


diſcontented ; fince parity of degree demands, 


as due, equal conditions of grace. But, on 


the contrary, in matters of mere favour, to 
uſe men with much diſtinction and choice, is 
good; for it makes the perſons diſtinguiſhed 
in kindneſs more thankful, and the reſt more 
officious : nor can any one juſtly complain of 
this, ſince all 1s of W and not of . 


Ir is a good caution, not ta make too 
much of any man at firſt; far following fa- 
vours can hardly hold on in the ſame pro- 
portion. 


To be governed by any one friend, is not 
ſafe; for it ſhews weakneſs: beſides, it gives 
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„„ freedom to ſcandal and diſreputation : for 
many that would not immediately cenſure; 
or ſpeak ill of a man himſelf, will make no 
ſcruple to talk boldly of thoſe that are 
great with him, and thereby wound his ho- 
nour. Yet to be under the power of, and to 
be variouſly diſtracted by many, is ſtill worſe; 
for it makes men to be of the laſt impreſſion, 
Fs they now ſpeak) and full of —— 


To whe: advice af ſome few friends; 18 
very honourable, and of great uſe; . for 
4 lookers- on many times ſee more than 

„ gameſters: and (as the adage at 66 The 
* yale beſt diſcovereth: the hill.“ 
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Wenn is little ene in the ch 
and leaſt of all between equals ; which kind 
was wont to be magnified among the an- 
tients. But this will be found between ſus 
perior and inferior, whoſe fortunes may be 
interwoven with each other. 
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OF SUITOR 5s. 


M ANY ill matters and projects are un- 
dertaken, and private ſuits, which do 
much injury to the public good. Many 
matters alſo are undertaken, good in them- 
ſelves, but with bad minds: I mean not 
only corrupt, but crafty minds ; without 
any intention of performing the buſineſs, 
There are thoſe, that will take ſuits in hand, 
and are forward to offer their ſervice, that 
never mean to deal effectually in them: but 
if they ſee there may be life in the matter 
through ſome other perſon, they themſelves 
will lay claim to thanks ; at leaſt will catch 
at ſome ſecondary reward ; or, laſtly, will 
turn the hopes of the ſuitor, whilſt the hu- 
ſineſs is in — to their own ule. 
- 4 0 
SOME embrace ſuits, with an intention 
only to hinder and throw impediments on 
other mens buſineſs, that is tranſacting at 
the ſame time: or to get ſome information, 
for which otherwiſe they could have no pre- 
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text, not caring what becomes of the ſuit, 
when that turn is ſerved: or generally, to 
make other peoples buſineſs a bridge to their 
own. Nay, ſome act fo treacherouſly as to 
undertake ſuits with full purpoſe to abandon 
them, in order to gratify che e eee or 
adverſe ae N | | 


CERTAINLY, if 2 man connders l it, an 


805 along with every ſuit a certain Tight; 


Either of juſtice, if it be a ſuit of controverſy, 
or of merit, if it be a ſuit of grace and fa. 


vor. If affection leads a man to favour the 
wrong fide in a Judicial cauſe, let him ta 
ther uſe his authority to compound the 
matter, than to carry it. If, on the con- 


trary, to favour the leſs worthy | in deſert ; 
let him abſtain, however, from all calumny, 
and Dee 18 of FI more e deſerving per- 
W N rp 03 
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1 
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Surrs 3, that you do not well underſtand 
yourſelf, refer to ſome truſty and judicious 5 
friend; who may feport whether they ate of 
ſuch a nature that you may promote them 
with honour ; but WE friend muſt be pru- 
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4b and ſcrupulouſly. choſen, un 
he will abuſe your confidence. | 


SurToRs now-a-days are ſo diſguſted with 


delays - and abuſes, that plain-dealing and 
candour, either in refuſing the buſineſs at 


firſt ; in honeſtly reporting the ſucceſs there«- 


of, be it what it will; or in claiming no 
more thanks than one has deſerved, is grown 


a thing not only honourable, but gracious. 


To be ignorant of the value of a ſuit, is. 
ſim plicity; ; as careleſsly to neglect the right 


thereof, 18 want of conference.” 


neat in ſuits au voy likely way to 


obtain them; for to give out that there are 
hopes, though it may diſcourage ſome kind 


of competitors, yet will it whet and awaken 


others. But timing of ſuits is the chief 
thing of all ; not only in reſpect of the per- 
ſons in whoſe power it is to reje& or grant 
them; but alſo in reſpect of thoſe, that may 
be juſtly apprehended as likely to croſs them. 
In the choice of the perſon that you com- 
mit the care of your ſuit to, regard fitneſs 
rather than greatneſs ; and rather take one 

that 
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| that engages in few affairs, e a man tha | 
lays hold of all. ei 


A repeated denial is ſometimes equivalent 
to a grant; provided a man ſhews himſelf 
neither dejected, nor diſcontented. 


% Ask an unreaſonable thing, that you 
* may obtain a reaſonable one, is a good 
rule, where a man 1s 1n great. favour : for 
otherwiſe, it is more adviſeable for a man 
to riſe by degrees to the thing he aims at, 
and he may probably obtain ſomething, at 

leaſt : for he that would not have fcrupled 
at firſt to diſoblige the ſuitor, will not, in 
the concluſion, bear to loſe both the Luftor 

and his own former favour at once. 


- NoTHING is thought o eaſy a _—_ to 
a great perſon as his letter; and yet if it be 
not in a good cauſe, it 1s ſo much loſs af re · 
en to the writer. 


THERE EN not a more pernicious ſort of 
people in a ſtate, than thoſe general framers 
of ſuits; for they are a kind of poiſon and 


nfection to public buſineſs. 
of 
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TUDIES, and reading of books, ſerve 
either for pleaſure of thought, for orna- 
ment of diſcourſe, or for aſſiſtance in buſi. 
neſs. Their uſe, as to. pleaſure, is chiefly 
perceived in retirement and leiſure: as to or- 
nament of ſpeech, it has place, as well in fa- 
miliar, as ſet diſcourſe: and for help in buſi- 
neſs, it tends to the undertaking and diſpoſ- 
ing of affairs with more accurate judgment, 
For men, who are expert in practice, are 
perhaps fit for the execution of buſineſs; 
and in particulars judge not amiſs: but the 
general counſels, deſign and arrangement of 
affairs, come more bappily from thoſe that 
are learned. 


To ſpend too much time in reading and 
ſtudies, is a ſpecious kind of ſloth; to abuſe 
the ſame effeminately for ornament, is mere 
affectation, which betrays itſelf; and to 
judge of things, according ta the rules of 
art, is altogether the humour of a ſcholar, 
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and does not in general ſucceed. Letters 


perfect nature, and are themſelves perfected 


by experience. For natural abilities are like 
plants, coming up of themſelves, which re- 
- quire culture, and the pruning-hook of art: | 


learning, op the other hand, gives direc- 
tions too much at large, unleſs it be bound- 
ed by experience. Crafty men deſpiſe let. 
ters; ſimple men admire them; and wiſe 
men uſe their help, as much as is conveni- 
ent; for letters do not ſufficiently teach their 
own uſe; but a certain prudence: diſtinct 
from, and ſuperior to them, which is ac- 
quired by obſervation only. 

REaD not books with a deſign to contra 
dict, and to engage in diſputes; \ nor yet 
to take all for granted, or implicitly fol- 
low the author; nor, laſtly, to ſet off your- 
ſelf in diſcourſe ; but learn to weigh, and 
to uſe in ſome meaſure your oy a 

Sous books there are which it is conve- 
nient juſt to taſte only; others, that we 


ought to ſwallow quickly; and ſome, laſt- 


ly, but thoſe are very few, that we ſhould 


digeſt : that is, ſome books are to be looked 
into 


Arp 1.8 6. 269 


into bel in parts ; others to be read indeed, 
but in a curſory manner ; and ſome few to 


be turned over diligently, and with ſingular 
attention. Vou will meet with many books 


* 


alſo, which it may be ſufficient to read by 


others, and to make only extracts of them. 


But I would have this only done in the 


meaner ſort of arguments, and in leſs im- 
portant authors: for otherwiſe, extracts from 
books (to uſe that expreſſion) like thoſe from 


plants, loſe much of their eſſential ſpirit. 


READING 1 a Gd of univerſal K 
ledge 3 diſputation and conference, acuteneſs 
and eloquence : writing and collecting of 


notes, imprints what we read in the mind, 


and fixes it deep. And therefore if a man is 


careleſs in noting, he had need have a good 
memory: if he confers little, he ſhould 
have a preſent wit; ind if he reads little, 
there is nothing left, but te-uſe a kind of 


artifice, whereby he may ſeem to Know 


what he does not. 


THE reading of hiſtory makes men wiſe z 


poets, witty ; the mathematics, ſubtile ; na- 
tural philotophy, deep ; ; moral, grave ; lo- 
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gic id rhetoric, diſputatious and ready in 
| controverſy. Abeunt ſtudia in mores. Nay, 
there is ſcarce found any inbred, or natural 
impediment i in the underſtanding, but may 
be amended, and removed by a proper ſtudy : 

as bodily diſtempers may be eaſed by proper 
exerciſes. Bowling is good for the ſtone 
and reins; ſhooting for the lungs and breaſt; 
gentle walking for the ſtomach ; riding for 
the head, &c. Thus, if any man has a 
rambling wit, let him ſtudy mathematics: 
for, in mathematical demonſtrations, if the 
mind ſtrays ever ſo little, he muſt begin 
again. If a man's wit is not ready at find- 
ing out differences and diſtinctions, let him 
betake himſelf to the ſchool-men; for they 
are cumini ſectores. If he wants quickneſs of 
wit to range over matters, and cannot with 
dexterity call up one caſe to illuſtrate ano- 
ther, let him turn over the lawyers caſes: 
1o every indiſpoſition of the underſtanding 

may have its proper remedy from learning. 
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| MANY have an opinion, by no means 

r ſound, that a prince, in the govern- 
ment of his ſtate, and a great perſon in the 
direction of his affairs, ought eſpecially to 


regard the factions that prevail; and that 


this is a principal part of policy: whereas, 
on the contrary, this ability conſiſts chiefly, 
either 1n ordering thoſe things, which belong 


indifferently to all in general, and wherein 


men of divers factions do nevertheleſs agree; 
or in careſſing, winning, and dealing with 
particular perſons one by one. Vet J allow, 
that a due conſideration of parties is not to 


be neglected. Men of a ſmall fortune, in 


their advancement, muſt adhere to ſome par- 
ty; but for great men, and ſuch as are in 
poſſeſſion of honour, it is more adviſeable 
to keep themſelves indifferent and neutral. 
Vet even, in the caſe of purſuers, to adhere 
ſo moderately, as that a man may be thought 
of one party, and yet not be odious to the 
other, is the beſt way to preferment. 
Tu 
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Tre weaker faction is commonly the 
firmer in their union : and 1 it is often ſeen, 
that a few, that are ſtiff, and obſtinate, do, 

in the end, tire out a greater number that 
are more moderate. | 
WHEN one of abs Gi extinguiſh. 
ed, the remaining one ſubdivides: as the fac- 
tion of Lucullus and the nobles, held out 
awhile againſt the faction of Pompey and Cæ- 
ſar; but, when the authority of the ſenate 
and the nobles was degraded, Cæſar and Pan- 
pey were ſoon after diſunited. In like man- 
ner, the faction of Antonius and Octauiauus 
Ceſar, againſt Brutus and Caſſius, held out for 
ſome time: but, when Brutus and Caſſius were 
overthrown, then Antonius and Oftavianuc, 
with their parties, divided. Theſe examples 
(you will ſay) relate to factions in war: but 
the ſame thing happens in private factions. 
And therefore thoſe who were at firſt ſeconds 
in factions, do, when the faction ſplit, prove 
principals: yet they often loſe all power: 
for many a man's ſtrength lies in oppoſi - 
tion; and when that fails, he becomes uſe- 
leſs. It 1s frequently ſeen, and is worth 
obſerving, that many, when they have 1 


\ 


0 F. „r | 27g 
ed their. point, and are in poſſeſſion of the 


dignity they courted, take immediately the 


oppoſite ſide, being ne ſure of the af- 


fections of their former partizans, are = 
for a new purchaſe, 7 4 


Tux. A in faction commonly goes 
away with the prize; for when matters have 
hung long in an equal ballance,. ſome one 
perſon going over to the contrafy ſide caſts 
the ſcale, and gets all the thanks, The 


carrying an even hand between two factions, 


proceeds not always from moderation, but 


from a crafty deſign, (as every man is trueſt 


to himſelf) of making an advantage of both, 
In Italy, they conceive it ſuſpicious in popes, 
when they have often in their mouth padre 


commune, and take it to be a fign of one that 


means to refer all to the greatneſs of his own 


houſe. 


KinGs ſhould of all things, take care how 


they make themſelves of a party or faction 


with any of their ſubjects; for leagues with- 


in the ſtate are ever pernicious. to monar- 


chies ; they raiſe an obligation paramount to 


the obligation of . and make the 
Vol. J. T king 
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= king « as one of us;” which oy be ee 
in the league of France. 


Wurx factions are e with a 
high hand, it is a ſign of decay of power in 
princes, and much to the prejudice both of 

their authority and buſineſs. The motions 
of factions under kings ought to be like 
thoſe (as the aſtronomers ſpeak) of the infe - 
rior orbs, which may have their proper move- 
ment, but yet ſtill are quietly carried round 
by the higher motion of the primum mobile. 


OF CIVIL CEREMONIES. 


MAN of veracity only, without the 
external modes of complaiſance, ſhould 
have a great ſhare of intrinſic merit. As the 
ſtone that 1s plain ſet ſhould be exceeding 

rich and pure. But if a man reflects, he 
will find a ſimilarity in the acquiſition of 
praiſe and commendation, to that of gain. 


For the proverb 1 is 1 „That light gains 
| 6 make 


— 


„ make heavy purſes: for light gains 
come thick, whereas great ones èome but 
now and then: In like manner it is true, 
that ordinary accompliſhments win great 
commendation, beeauſe they are continually 
in uſe: beſides, there is conſtant notice ta- 
ken of them: whereas, on the other hand, 


there is but now and then an occaſion for the 


exerciſe of any great talent. Therefore it 
contributes much to a man's reputatien, and 
is (as {/abella of Caſtile uſed to ſay) “ like 


« perpetual letters commendatory, for a 


man to have good and decent forms. To 


attain it almoſt ſuffices not to deſpiſe, 
but obſerve them in the behaviour of others; 
and for the reſt, let him truſt to himſelf : for 
if he labour too much about them, they loſe 
their grace; which eonſiſts chiefly in this, 
that they ſeem natural and unaffected. Some 
men's countenance, geſture, and other be- 
haviour, are like a verſe wherein every ſylla- 
ble is meaſured. How can a man compre- 
hend great, that ſtoops to ſuch little things. 


Nor to uſe decent ceremonies towards 
others, is to teach them to neglect the ſame 


to you ; by which you will render yourſelf 


21 | cheap. 
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cheap: eſpecially they muſt not be omitted 
to thoſe you are not familiar with; nor to 
formal natures; but exceſs in them, and a 
phraſe perfectly extravagant (as is uſual with 
ſome men) is not only nauſeous, but alſo 
diminiſhes very much ts weight of what 


is ald. 


Tagan is a kind of artificial Müssen 
in the very words of complimental forms, 
which is wonderfully taking and engaging, 
if a man can but hit upon it. Among 
one's equals, a man need not trouble him- 
ſelf about familiarity, that he may be ſure 


of; and therefore it is good to be upon 


the reſerve, and to keep diſtance a little. 
Among a man's itiferiors, one will be ſure 


of reverence ; and therefore it may not "> 1 


amiſs to be a little open and familiar. 


Hs that over- talks or over · does any thing, 
ſo as to tire people, leſſens himſelf. To 
apply one's ſelf to others, is good; provided 
it appear at the ſame time to proceed, not 
from eaſineſs, but civility and good breed- 
ing. It is a good precept, when you g 
over to. another man's opinion, yet always = 


— * 
wo 
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add ſomewhat of your own. For inſtance: 
if you ſecond his motion, let 1t be with ſome 
diſtinction, and not otherwiſe. If you con- 
ſent to his propoſition, let it be with ſome 
reſtriction or condition. If you think good 
to follow and embrace his counſel, let it be 
with alledging ſome further reaſon why you 
do 10. 


A man ſhould by all means take care not 

to be eſteemed affectedly courteous in his 
manner: for, if he is never 1o ſufficient 
otherwiſe, his enviers will be ſure to give 
him that title, to- the diſadvantage of his 
greater virtues. It is alſo prejudicial to bu= 
ſineſs, to be too full of forms, or to be too 
curious in obſerving times and opportunities. 
Solomon ſaith, . He that confidereth the 
„wind, ſhall not ſow ; and he that looketh 
to the clouds, ſhall not reap.” A wiſe 
man will make more opportunities, than he 
finds. Mens outward behaviour ſhould: be 
like their apparel ; not too ſtrait or finical, 


but perfectly eaſy, and free for n or 
motion. 


T 3 5 | or 
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PRA! SE is the reflection of virtue. And 
as it is in looking- glaſſes, it draws ſome· 
thing from the nature of the body that yields 
the reflection. If it comes from the com- 
mon people, it is in general a wrong and 
falſe leflection; and rather accompanies the 
vain, than men of true virtue. For a great 
many virtues that are excellent, are above 
the capacity of the common people. The 
loweſt virtues draw praiſe from them; the 
middle ſort ſtrike them with admiration, ar 
aſtoniſhment ; but of the ſublime virtues 
they have no ſenſe, or notion at all. Ap- 
pearances of virtue take moſt with them. 
Certainly, fame is like a river, that bears up 
things light and ſwoln, and drowns what 
are weighty and ſolid. Now if men of 
profound judgment and character, concur 
with the common people, then it is as the 
Scripture ſays: * A good name is like a 
“ fragrant ointment; *” it fills all the ſpace 
oa Sas does not eaſily go off. For the 
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odours of ointments are more durable, than. 


thoſe of flowers · , 


that it may deſervedly be ſuſpected. Some 
praiſe proceeds merely from flattery : and if 
he is an ordinary flatterer, he will make uſe 
of certain common qualifications, and-ſuch 
as may ſerve every man; not ſtudied, or 


appoſite: if a cunning one, he will fol- 


low the arch-flatterer cloſe; I mean, your» 
ſelf; and- wherein you have an opinion of 
yourſelf, or think you excel, there the flat- 


terer will dwell moſt : but, if he be an im- 
pudent, brazen flatterer, then whereſoever 


you are moſt conſcious to yourſelf of your 
own defect, and what you are moſt out of 
countenance at in yourſelf, that will the flat- 
terer principally entitle you to, and faſten 
upon you by force, and 1 in wist of con» 
ſeience. 


So praiſe proceeds from a good incli- 
nation, accompanied with reverence; which 
certainly is a form of praiſe due to kings, 


and all great perſonages ; Laudando præcipere: 
wu by laying before them, what they 
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Veg puſh riſe immediately upon his noſe. 
There is a common ſaying with us, That 
a bliſter will riſe upon a man's tongue, 


allowable to praiſe a man's ſelf, except in 


are, you humbly put in ae 74 
* ſhould be. | 


rn men are loaded with prai! & 
with a malicious intention, to ſtir up envy, 
and hatred towards them ; Peffemini genus 
inimicorum laudantium, as is ſaid. It was a 
proverb amongſt the Greeꝶs; that, “ He that 
« was praiſed to his hurt, ſhould have 2 


% that tells a lie.” This one may aver, 
that moderate Pai given feafonably, and 
having nothing vulgar in it, turns greatly 
to a man's honour. It is a ſaying of Soho 
mon's, ** He that praiſeth his friend aloud, 
& riſing early, it ſhall be to him no let⸗ 
« ter than a curſe.” For to extol either 
man or matter, to the ſky, proyokes contra- 
diction and expoſes to ſcorn, It is Hardly 


very rare caſes ; but a man may praiſe his 
vocation, and the office he bears, or the ſtu- 
dies he has addicted himſelf to, with a good 
grace; nay, with ſome kind of maghani- 
4 Tur 


o VII. o IOI. Abt 


Tas Cardinals of Rome have a phraſe of 
the utmoſt contempt. and ſcorn, towards 
civil buſineſs : for they call all temporal 
buſineſs (as of war, embaſſies, judicatures, 

&c.) by the Spaniſb name of fhirrerie, which 
Genie Under-ſheriffries ; as if thoſe arts 
became under-ſheriffs and bailiffs, rather 
than men in their ſublime ſtation. Though 
(if the matter be rightly weighed) ſpecuy 
lative and civil affairs may go welFenough 
together. St. Paul, when he boaſted of 
himſelf, ſaid, ** I ſpeak like a fool.“ Bur, 
ſpeaking af his calling, he is not aſhamed to 
fay, 4 I will magnify my apoſtleſhip.”** 


ts... DAM. es. th. tt. 8 
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JT was a pretty fiction that 875 uſed, 
A fly fitting upon the ſpoke of a cha- 
“ riot-wheel, ſaid to herſelf, What a duſt do 
* I raiſe!” Thus there are ſome vain per- 
ſons, that, when any thing goes on either 
| of itſelf, ar moves upon greater means, if 


they 


3 0 
va = © | z p f f 
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they have the ſmalleſt hand in it, think pre- 
ſently it is they who turn the whale. ma- 
chine. 


Tux that are glorious are ever factious, 
for there is no oſtentation without compar- 
ing a man's ſelf. They muſt needs be vio- 
lent, to the end they may make good their 
own valour. Neither can they be ſecret; 
and therefore they ſeldom do any thing ef · 
fectually; according to the French proverb, 

Beauconp de bruit, peu de fruit: Much bruit, 
« little fruit.“ Vet doubtleſs there is ſome- 
times uſe of this quality in civil affairs, 
Where there is a fame to be raiſed, or an 
opinion to be ſpread, whether of virtue, or 
greatneſs, ſuch men are excellent trumpets 
ers. Again, as Livy wiſely notes in the caſe 
of Antiochus and the Æioliaus: Reciprocal 
and crofs lies are ſometimes of great 
% uſe :” as, when any one negotiates be- 
tween. two princes, to join them in a war 
againſt a third; and to effect this, extols the 
forces of either of them above meaſure, the 
one to the other. And ſometimes alſo he 
that deals between man and man, raiſe his 
own credit with both, by.  infinyating- artifi 

| "ny , 
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Gally, that he hath greater insrelt with 95 


either of them, than he really has. In theſe 


and the like arts, it often falls out, that 
ſometh ing is produced of nothing: for lies 


are ſufficient to breed n, and opinion 
brings on ſubſtance. 


In commanders and military men, vain- 


glory is of uſe; for as iron ſharpens iron, ſo 
by glory one courage ſharpens and excites 
another. Moreover, in great actions, which 
are undertaken at the charge and peril of 


private men, glorious natures put life into 
buſineſs; for thoſe who are of a ſober ſolid 
temper, have more of the ballaſt, than of 
the ſail. In reputation of learning, a man's 
fame will be ſlow, and not well -winged, 
without ſome plumes of oſtentation. Thoſe 
« that write books of the contempt of glory, 
« put their names to them.” Socrates, Arif 
totle, Galen, (great names) were of an oſten- 
tatious nature. Certainly, vain-glory helps 
exceedingly to propagate and perpetuate a 


man's memory : and virtue itſelf is not fo 


much beholden to human nature, for the 


ſpreading her fame, as to herſelf. For the 


tame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, had 
: ſearce 
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ſcarce laſted to this day, or at leaſt not ſo 


freſh, if it had not been joined with ſome 


vanity and boaſting in themſelves. For 


boaſting ſeems to be like varniſh, that makez 
wood not only ſhine, but durable. 


Bur, while I am diſcourſing of vain- 


glory, I mean not by any means that pro- 
perty, which Tacitus attributes to Mucianus; 
„That he had a fingular faculty of ſetting 
off to advantage every thing he ſaid or 


„ did:” for this proceeds not at all from 


vanity, but from art and prudence, accom - 


panied with ſome ſort of magnanimity: and 


in many perſons that are, as it were, made 
for it, it is not only comely, but gracious. 
For decent excuſes, ſeaſonable conceſſions, 
nay, and modeſty itſelf well governed, are 
but arts of oſtentation. 
AnD among thoſe arts, there is none more 
ſucceſsful than that which Plinius Secundus 
ſpeaks of, vis. to be liberal of praiſe and 
' commendation to others, in that for which 
a man himſelf is eminent. For he very 
- wittily ſays, In commending another, you 
1 ſerve yourſelf: for he that you commend, 
18 


of HONOUR 'AND REPUTATION.” 285: 


& is either ſuperiorto you in what you com- 


« mend, or inferior. If he be inferior, and g 
yet to be commended, you much more: i 
« if he be ſuperior, and yet not to be com- = 
« mended, you much leſs.” Hy | 


V afn-GLORIOUS men are the fcorn of 
wiſe men, the admiration of fools, and flaves. 
to themſelves, and their own vanity. | 


Os HONOUR. axp REPUTATION: 


THE true and proper means of acquir- 

ing honour and reputation, 1s this ; for 
a man to reveal his virtues and abilities 
handſomely and without diſadvantage. For 
ſome in their actions are wooers of fame: 
which ſort of men are commonly much 
talked of, but inwardly little reverenced. 
Others, on the contrary, darken their virtue 
in the ſhewing of it; whence it comes to 


paſs, that they are leſs eſteemed than they 


deſerve. 


Ir 


286 or HonoUR AND REPUTATION; 


Ir a man a and alſo performs 
a thing, which had not been attempted be- 


fore; or attempted, but given over; or 


brought perhaps to an end, but not fo cle- 
verly and happily; he ſhall gain greater ho- 
nour than by effecting a matter of greater 
| difficulty and excellence, by 1 Wy with- 
out improving on the organ.” 


IF a man = put 1 ad temper his 
actions, as in ſome of them to pleaſe all fac- 
tions and combitiations of people, the miiſic 
will be fuller. 


Hx is by 2 a good huſband of lis 
honour, that enters into any action, the fail- 
ing wherein may diſgrace him more, than 
the carrying it through can honour him. 
Honour that is comparative, and that eclipſes 
another by its ſuperior brilliancy, has the 
livelieſt reflection; like a diamond or car- 
buncle cut with various angles. Therefore 
uſe your utmoſt endeavours to out- do your 
competitors, if you can, even in thoſe things 
wherein they pride anten moſt, | 


SuRvAncs 


or nonoun AND. REPUTATION: 2 


SexvVANTS and Sailer friends, provided 
they are diſcreet and cautious, help much to 
a man's reputation; omnit ſama a domefſticis 
emanat. Envy, which acts as a corrofive 
poiſon on honour, is beſt extinguiſhed, by a ” 
man's ſeeming to make it a rule with him- 8 
ſelf, to court merit, rather than fame; and | 
by attributing his ſucceſſes, rather to Divine 
Providence and felicity, than 1 to his own =_ 
licy or virtues. 


Tx true and beſt marſhalling of the de- 
grees of ſovereign honour is this: In the 
firſt place, founders of empires, ſuch as, 
Romulus, Cyrus, Julius Ceſar, Ottoman, Tf. 

macl. In the ſecond place, legiſlators ; who 
were alſo called ſecond founders, or perpetus 
principes; becauſe they govern empires by 
their laws, even after they are gone : Such 
were Lycurgus, Solhn, Juſtinian, Edgar, Al- 
phonſus of Caſtile, ſirnamed the wiſe, that 

made the ſeven partitions. In the third 
place, Liberatores, or ſaviours of their coun» 
tries; ſuch as have put anend to long inteſ- 
tine wars, or delivered their countries from 
ſervitude to ſtrangers or tyrants: as Auguſtus 


Veſpaſian, Aurelian, T! beodoric, Henry 
the 


W 
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the Seventh. of England, Henry the- Fourth; 4 
| king of France. In the fourth place, fropas | 
gatores, or propugnatores imperii; ſuch as in | 
honourable wars have enlarged the territos 
ries of empire; or have made a ſtrenuous 
or noble defence againſt. invaders. In the 
laſt place, are patres patriæ, that reign. juſt. 
ly, and bleſs their people as long as they 
live, with happy times. Of theſe two. laſt 
I give no examples, becauſe they a are in ſuch 
number, 


Dronkks bf honour in ſubjects are theſe t 
firſt, participes curarum ; thoſe upon whoſe 
| ſhoulders princes lay the greateſt weight of 
their affairs: kings right hands,” as we 
call them. Next, duces belli, great leaders 
princes lieutenants I mean; ſuch as do them 
notable ſervice in the wars. In the third 
place, favourites ; ſuch I mean, who carry 
their influence no farther than to be a ſolace 
to the ſovereign, and harmleſs to the people. 
In the fourth place, negotiis pares; ſuch a 
have great places under princes, and execute 
them with juſtice and prudence, There is | 
an honour likewiſe, which happens rarely, 
and yet deſerves to be ranked among the | 

I greateſt; 
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preateſt. That js, of fuch as devote and fa« 
crifice themſelyes to death add: danger, for 
the good of their country 3 N . Regus 
tus 208 FIR te Docu. | = 1218 
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JUDGES ought to e that theis 
office is jus dicere, and not jus dare: 1 
mean to interpret the laws, and not to make 

them. Elſe their authority will be like that 
claimed by the church of Nome: which; 
under pretence of interpreting ſcriptures. 
ſometimes alſo adds and alters; pronounces 


that which ſhe does not find; and under . 


thew of antiquity; introduces tithe i 2 

A Jupos ought to be rather 3 hb | 
witty ; venerable than plauſible; and more 
adviſed than confident. Above all. things, 
integrity is the portion of judges, and their 
proper virtue. Curſed» (faith the law) is 
* he that removeth the antient laud- mark. 8 
Vol. I. | Eo He | 
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He that tranſpoſes a ſtone, the diſtinguiſer 


of bounds, is certainly to blame. But it is 


the unjuſt judge, that is the capital remover 
of land- marks, when he gives a partial ſen- 
tence of lands and property. Doubtleſs, one 


foul ſentence does more hurt than many foul 
examples. For theſe do but corrrupt the 
ſtreams ; the other corrupts the fountain. 


So ſaith Solomon : ©* A righteous man falling 
„ down before his adverſary (cauſa cadem 


4c coram, Sc.) is as a troubled e and 
« a 1 pcm Ing ſpring.” Prov. xxiv. 26. 


„ 


Tux office of a judge may have W 


partly to the litigants, partly to the advo- 


cates, partly to the clerks and miniſters of 
juſtice under them, and partly to the ſove- 
reign or ſtate above them. 


As to the contending oartion, «« There be 


„ (faith the Scripture) that turn judgment 
„ into worm-wood:“ and ſurely there be 


alſo, that turn it into vinegar. For injuſtice 
makes it bitter, and delays make it ſour, 


A ſtrenuous judge makes it his principal 
buſineſs to reſtrain force and fraud; force is 
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the more pern icious, the more open it 
is; and fraud, the more cloſe and diſ- 
guiſed it is. Add likewiſe contegtious 
ſuits, which ought to be ejected as the ſur- 
feit of courts. A judge ſhould prepare his 
way to a juſt ſentence, as God prepares his, 
by raifing vallies, and taking down hills. 
After the ſame manner, when a judge ſees 
on either ſide a high hand, viz. a violent 


proſecution, cunning advantages taken, com- 


bination, great and powerful friends, diſpa- 
rity of counſel, &c. then the virtue of a 
judge ſhines forth, in making inequality 
equal, that he may be able to plant his judg- 
ment upon even ground. 


Qui fortiter _ elicit ſanguinem : where 
the wine-preſs is hard wrought, it yields a 
harſh wine, that taſtes of the grape-ſtone, 
Therefore let judges beware of hard con- 
ſtructions, and ſtrained inferences. For 
there 18 no worſe torture than the torture of 
laws. Eſpecially in the caſe of penal laws, 
they ought to have a care, that what were 
made for terror be not turned into rigour 253 
and that they bring not upon the people 
that ſhower, whereof the ſcripture ſpeaks; 

U 2 Pluct 
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Pur ſipes t Lathe, Por penal laws, fas 
, Verely executed, 56 like a ſhower of 'ſnares 
Falling upon the people. Therefore let ſuch 
| Jaws; if they have been long dormant, or 

dio not well ſuit the preſent times, be re- 
ſtrained by prudent judges, in their execu- 
tion. Judicis Meium N, ut ut res, ita emp : 
remum, 6. N 


My 


In caſes of life and death, it be 


judges, as far as the law permits, in judg- 


ment to remember mercy ; and to caſt a ſe. 
vere eye upon the example, and a merciful 
one upon the 1 


As for the advocates and counſel that 
plead, patience and gravity in hearing cauſes 
are an eſſential part of a judge; and a judge 
too interlocutory, is no well-tuned cymbal. 
It is no commendation to a judge, firſt to 
find and lay hold of, in a cauſe, what he 
might better have heard in due time from 
the counſel ; to ſhew quickneſs in cutting 
off evidence or counſel too ſhort; or to pre- 
vent informations by qoriogs, hag * 
kinent. 
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THE parts of a judge i in hearingtare four: | 
to draw up the evidence ; 1 moderatg | 
length, repetition, or impertinence of 
ſpeech in the counſel and witneſſes; to re- 
capitulate and ſelect the material points of | 
| what has been alledged ; and at laſt to give | 

ſentence. Whatever is more than this, is 
too much ; and ariſes either from vanity and 
a fondneſs of ſhewing his eloquence, impa- 

tience to hear, weakneſs of memory, or 
from want of a ſedate and even attention. 


Ir is 13 to ſee how tam the 
boldneſs of advocates prevails with Judges ; - 
whereas, on the other hand, judges, in 
imitation of God, in whoſe ſeat they ſit, 
ought to repreſs the preſumptuous, and 
* ſet up the humble. But it is ſtill more 
ſtrange, that judges ſhould have open fa- 
vourites; which muſt tend to increaſe and 
multiply fees, and give ſuſpicion of corrup- 
tion, and of colluſion in the judge. 


Turkk is 8 conſideration due to the 
advocate from the judge, where cauſes are 
well handled, and fairly pleaded, eſpecially 
af he loſe his cauſe; for this ſupports in the 

U 3 client 
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client the reputation of his council, and at 
the ſame time leſſens the opinion he enters. 
tamed of his cauſe. There is likewiſe due 
to the public a moderate reprehenſion of ad- 
vocates, where they give too crafty counfel, 
or groſs neglect appears, flight information, 
indecent preſſing, or an impudent defence. 
And let the counſel pay ſo much deference to 
the judge as not to interrupt him, or art- 
fully induce him to a freſh enquiry after the 
judge has given ſentence. But on the other 
ſide, let not the judge interfere in the mid- 
dle of the cauſe, and before it is half plead- 
ed; nor give occaſion to the client to com- 
plain, that his“ counſel>gr proofs, were 
not fully heard.“ $ | 


IN treating of clerks and practitioners, the 
place of Juſtice is, as it were, an hallowed 
place ; where not only the ſeat itſelf, but 
the under-ſcats alſo, and the precincts of 
the ſeat ought to be free from ſcandal and 
corruption. For certainly ** grapes (as 
6 the ſcripture faith) will not be gathered 
« of thorns or thiſtles:“ Neither can Juf- 
tice yield her fruit with ſweetneſs among 
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the briars and brambles of greedy and rapa- 
cious clerks and ren. 


THERE are four evil attendants of courts: 
Firſt, certain ſowers of ſuits, who make - 
the court thrive, and the country pine. Se- 
condly, thoſe who engage courts inquarrels 
of juriſdiction: nor are they in truth (as 
they are eſteemed) friends, but rather para- 
ſites, in puffing a court up beyond her 
bounds, for their own views and advantage. 
Thirdly, thoſe who may be accounted the 
« left hand of courts;” perſons who are full 
of nimble and ſiniſter tricks and ſhifts, 
whereby they pervert the plain and direct 
practices of courts, and bring juffice into 
intricate labyrinths. Fourthly, the pilla- 
gers and exacters of fees, who juſtify the 
common reſemblance of the courts of juſ- 
= the buſh, whereuntec, while the 

ſheep flies for defence in bad weather, he is 
{ure to loſe part of his fleece. On the other 
fide, an old clerk, ſkilful in precedents, wary 
in drawing up the acts, and underſtanding 
the buſineſs, is an excellent guide of a court, 


and frequently points the way to the judge 
himſelf. 


Us — 
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As for what may coticetn the boettelgg 
or ſtate, judges ougbt al Ways to remembet | 
the concluſion of the Roman twelve tables, 
&« The ſafety of the people is the ſupreme 

% law;” and to lay it down for a maxim, 
that laws, unleſs they tend to that end, ate 
but captious things, and oracles not well 
inſpired, Therefore, it is a happy cireum- 
ſtance for a ſtate, when the king or ſtate of. 
ten conſults with judges ; and again, when 

| Judges often conſult with the king and ſtate } 
the ane, when matter of law intervenes in 
buſineſs of ſtate ; the other, when ſome 
conſideration of ſtate intervenes in matter of 
law. Fo or many times a thing brought inta 
court may concern meum and tuum, and yet 
the reaſon and conſequence thereof may 
reach to affairs of ſtate. 


T vnpersTAND by matters of ſtate, not 
only whatever touches the rights of the 
crown, but introduces any unſafe alteration, 
dangerous precedent, or manifeſtly Lee 
any conſiderable portion of the people. Let 
no one weakly conceive, that juſt laws, and 
teye _” have 2ny n for they 


* 
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are like the ies and finews, one moves 
with the other. 


Lr judges alſo remember, that Solomon's 
throne was ſupported by lions on both ſides; 
let them be lions, but yet lions under the 
throne ; cautious to attack, or weaken ay 
part of the royal a As 1 


FINALLY, let not . be ſo ignorant 
of their own right and prerogative, as to 
think, there is not left to them, as a princi- 
pal part of their office, a ſound and pru - 
dent uſe and application of the laws. For 
they may remember, what the apoſtle ſays 
of a greater law than theirs; We know 
6 that the law is * pranaded a man uſe 
it lawfully.“ 


OF 


DF ANGER. 


* endeavour to extinguiſh anger utter. 
| ly, is a bravado of the Stoics. We 
have better oracles : ** Be angry, but fin 
* not. Let not the ſun go down upon your 
* anger.” Anger muſt. be limited, both as 
to degree, and time. We will firſt ſpeak, 
how the natural inclination, or habit of an- 
ger, may be tempered and calmed, Second- 
ly, how the particular motions of anger 

may be repreſſed, or at leaſt reſtrained from 
| doing miſchief. Thirdly, how to raiſe or 
appeaſe anger in another. : TS 

Fox the firſt ; there ſeems to be no other 
way, than ſeriouſly to ruminate upon the 
evils and calamities of anger; and how ve- 
hemently it diſturbs and embroils the life of 
man. And the moſt ſeaſonable time to do 
this, is to look behind us, as ſoon as ever 
the fit is over. Seneca ſays ingeniouſly, 
« That anger is like a ruin, which, by fall- 
ing upon ſomething elſe, breaks and daſh- 
cy 
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ie es itſelf to pieces. The ſeripture exhorts 
us, to poſſeſs our ſouls in patience,” 
Certainly, whoſoever is out of patience, is 
out of poſſeſſion of his ſoul, It does not 


become men to imitate bees ; 
Animaſque in vulnere ponunt. 


Prone to revenge, the bees, a wrathful race, 
When once provok'd, aſſault th' aggreſſor's face j 
And thro? the purple veins a paſlage find, N 
N fix their ſtings, and leave their ſouls behind. 


DRYDEN, 


DovBTLEss, anger, if a man conſiders it 
well, is a mean thing, and below the dig- 
nity of man. This will manifeſtly appear, 
by confidering thoſe perſons in whom anger 
reigns 3 who are generally of the weaker 
ſort; children, women, old folks, ſick 
folks. Therefore, when they chance to be 
angry, men ſhould take care, if they mean 
not to forget their dignity, to blend their 
anger not with fear, but with ſcorn of the 
perſons they are angry with, which is eaſily 
done, if a man could govern and manage 
| his anger a little. 


Ay 
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As to the Govt; the coulda and motives 
of anger are chiefly three. Firſt, if a man 
be too ſenſible of injury; for no man is an- 
pry, but he that feels himſelf hurt. There, | 

fore tender and delicate perſons will fre- 
quently feel the impulſe of anger; for they 
have abundance of things to trouble. them, 
which more robuſt natures have hardly any 
ſenſe of. Secandly, if a man be curious 
and 2 in the conſtruction of the injury 
to the circumſtances of it, as 
——_ een contempt: for an ap- 
prehenſion of contempt, excites and puts an 
edge upon anger, more than the hurt itſelf, 
Therefore if men are ingenious in picking 
out circumſtances of contempt, they wil 
ſtrangely inflame their anger. Laftiy. an 
opinion, that a man's reputation is hurt and 
touched, increaſes and multiplies angers 
wherein the remedy is, for a man to have, 
as Conſalvo uſed to ſay, telam honoris ,onaffic- | 
rem; to have honour of a ſtronger texture. 
But in reſtraining of anger, it is beſt to wein 
time, and to perſuade one's ſelf, that the 
hour of revenge is not yet oome, but that 
an excellent opportunity” « for it is guit at 
hand; 


— 
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band; a thus to reſtrain. the. diſorder, and | 
to reſerve G * another , 


To N 495 ven doing mickies ; 
whenever it takes hold of a man, there are 
two things -we muſt eſpecially beware of. 
The firſt is, bitterneſs. of words, eſpecially 
if they be ſtinging, and proper to the per- 
ſon whom we ſmite; for common reproach- 
es ſting leſs. And again, revealing of ſe- 
crets ; for this renders a man unfit for ſocie- 
ty. The next is, that you do not, in a fit 
of anger, break off any buſineſs. that you 
have in hand; but however you give the 
reins to paſſion, that you a&t nothing, how- 5 
ever, that is irrevocable, 

RA1SING, or appealing anger. in others, 
is done chiefly by a prudent choice of times. 
When men are rather ſad, or a little out of 
humour, then is the time to incenſe them. 
Again, by gathering and inculcating what- 
ever may argue or aggravate contempt. On 
the other fide, anger is appeaſed by the two 
contraries. Firſt, by pitching upon times 
of ſerenity and cheerfulneſs, to diſcover a an 
unwelcome angry buſineſs ; for the firſt im- 
| 2 
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preſſion i is a great Gage. Next, by ts 


ing, as much as may be, the conſtruction 


of the injury from the point of contempt ; 
imputing it to INEXPETIENCE, fear, a ſudden 
paſſion, or che like. 
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OLOMON ſaith, There is no new 
thirig urider the ſun, Wherefore, as 


Plato had an imagination, . That all know- 


„ ledge is but remembrance;“ ſo Solomon 
pronounces, That all novelty is but obli- 
4% vion. Whereby you may ſee, that the 
river Lethe runs as well above ground as 
below. | 


A cerTAIN abſtruſe and little known 
aſtrologer aſſerts, That if it were not fot 


«© two things that are conſtant, the one is, 


&« that the fixed ſtars ever ſtand at like diſ- 
% tance one from another, and never come 


« nearer together, nor go further aſunder :® 


the 
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the other, ** that the diurnal motion varies 
* not: no individual would laſt one mo- 

„ ment.” Certain it is, that matter is in a 
perpetual flux, and never ſtops its courſe. 


Tu great winding-ſheets that bury all 
things in oblivion are two; deluges and 
earthquakes. As for conflagrations [and 
great droughts, they do not utterly diſpeo- 
ple, or deſtroy. Phaeton's chariot went but 
a day; and the three years drought in the 
time of Elias, was but particular, and left 
many alive. As for the great fires kindled 
by lightnings, which are often in the J/Veft- 
Indies, they are but narrow, and extend not 
to any great ſpace of country. Peſtilences 
alſo I paſs by, becauſe thoſe alſo do not to- 
tally ſweep; but in the other two foremen= 
tioned calamities, deluges and earthquakes, 
it is neceſſary to mention, that the remnants 
of people wha happen toeſcape are commonly 
ignorant and mountainous people, and ſuch 
as can deliver down no account of the time 
| paſt to poſterity ; ſo that the oblivion is all 
one, as if none had been left. 


Ir 


* 
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Ir a man conſider well of the people in 
the West- Indies, he will find. it probable, that 
they are a younger people, than the people 
of the old world. But it is much more like: 
ly, that the deſolation that had heretofore 
invaded them, was not by earthquakes (con- 
trary to what the AÆgyptian prieſt told Solon; 
concerning the ifland of Allantis, . That it 
% was ſwallowed by an earthquake ;”) but 
rather by a particular deluge. For earth- 
quakes ſeldom happen in thoſe parts. But 
on the other ſide, they have ſuch vaſt rivers, 
that thoſe of Aſia, Africa, and Europe, are 
but brooks to them. Their Audes likewiſe, 
or mountains, are far higher than thoſe with 
us : whereby it appears credible, that 'the 
remnants of generations of men among 
them, were ſaved after ſuch a particular de- 


luge. 


As for the obſervation of Machiauel; that 
the jealouſy and emulation of ſects have la- 
boured much to extinguiſh the memory of | 
things; branding Gregory the Great, for en- 
deavouring to extinguiſh all heathen anti- 
quities: I do not find, that ſuch a zeal pro- 
Auces any great or permanent effect: as it 
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appears in the; ſucceſſion of Sabinian, who 
revived the forazer aptiquities. Beſides, 
things prohibited, though kept in darkneſs, 
will nevertheleſs erdengse and have their 
periods. 


VIictssITUDEs, or changes in the ſuperior 
globe, are not to be much inſiſted upon in 
this argument. It may be, Plato's great 
year, if the world ſhould laſt ſo long, would 
have ſome effect; not in renewing the ſtate 
of individuals, for that is the vanity of 
thoſe, who conceive that the celeſtial bodies 
have more accurate influences upon theſe 
things below, than indeed they have, but 
only in the ſum of things. Comets, out of 
queſtion, have likewiſe ſome power and ef- 
fect over the maſs of matter. But men, 
now-a-days, are either careleſs, or curious 
about them ; and rather gaze upon them 
with admiration, and attend to their courſe, 
than wiſely and ſeriouſly obſerve their ef- 
fects; eſpecially their reſpective or compa- 
rative effects: that is; diſtinguiſhing the 
ſpecies of a comet, by magnitude, colour, 
verſion of the beams, place in the region of 
heaven, duration, and influence. 


Vol. 1. x an 
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Tuxnx is an opinion, which I have heard 
and would not have ſlighted, but taken no- 
tice of a little. It is obſerved in the Low- 
Countries, (I know not in what part) that 
every five and thirty years the fame kind 
of years and weather comes about again: for 
inſtance, great froſts, great rains, great 
droughts, warm winters, ſummers with lit- 
tle heat, and the like. And they call ſuch 
a circle of years, the Prime. This is a thing 
T the rather mention, becauſe computing 
backwards, I have found fomething like 
this; not to an exactneſs indeed, yet with. 
out any great variation. 

But to leave chels points of nature, and 
come to men. The greateſt victfhtude 'of 
things among men, is the change of 
ſects and religion. For thoſe objects have 
the greateſt influence on the minds of men. 
The * true religion is built upon a rock ;” 
the Teſt are toſt upon the waves of time. 
Let us ſpeak therefore of the cauſes'of new 
ſes, and interſperſe ſome counſel concert» 
ing them; as far as the weakneſs of human 
judgment may be able to give check, or re- 
medy, to ſuch great revolutions. _ 
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Wurx the received religion is rent by 
diſcords; and when the holineſs of the pro- 
feflors is decayed' and full of ſcandal ; the 
times alſo ſtupid, ignorant, and barbarous 3 
the ſpringing up of a new ſect may reaſon- = 
ably be feared 3 eſpecially, if there ſhould 
then ariſe any extravagant and heretical ſpi- 
rit : all which points held, when Mahomet 
publiſhen has Jaw - 


— 


TrHoven 4 | heiy fect ſhould 0 boot up, yet 

if it be deſtitute of two props, fear it not; 
as it will not ſpread; - The firſt is, the ſup- 
planting or oppoſing of the authority eſtab- 
liſhed : for nothing is more popular than to 
deſtroy civil governments and ſtates. The 
other is, giving licence to luxury and vo- 
luptuouſyeſs, As for ſpeculative hereſies, 
(ſuch as were anciently the Arians, and now 
the Arminians) though they work wonders 
fully upon men's wits, yet. they do not pro- 
duce any great alterations in Rates, except 
it be by the belp of civil oecaſions. 5 


Tazun are thaw ways as planting new 
ſes: by miracles, eloquence, and the 
word. As for martyrdoms, 1 ceckon them 
| X 2 amongſt 
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amongſt bela ; becauſe they ſeem to ex- 
ceed the ſtrength of human nature: and 1 


may do the like of an exalted and admirable 
pj Ons of Hife: | 


CERTAINLY, there is no better way 'to 
ſtop the riſing of new ſects and ſchiſms, 
than to reform abuſes; to compound the 


ſmaller differences; to proceed mildly at 


firſt; to abſtain from ſanguinary perſe- 
cutions ; and rather to ſoften and allure the 
principal authors, by favouring and advan- 
cing them, than to enrage them by violence 
and bitterneſs, 

Tux changes and viciſſitudes in warlike 
matters are any; but they he chiefly i in 
three things: in the ſeat of war; in wea- 
pons; — military diſcipline. Wars in 
ancient time ſeemed chiefly to move from 
eaſt to weſt : for the Perfians, Ah rians, Ara- 
bians, Scythians, (who were the invaders) 
were all eaſtern people. It1s true, the Gault 
were weſtern; but we read only of two in- 
curſions of theirs : the one on Gallo-Gracia, 
the other againſt the Romans. But eaſt and 
weſt have no certain points of heaven; nor 


have 
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have the wars, either from the eaſt or weſt, 
any certainty of obſervation. But north and 
ſouth are fixed by nature: and it hath ſel- 
dom or never been ſeen, that the far ſouth- 
ern people have invaded the northern : but, 
on the contrary, Whence it is manifeſt, 
that the northern tract of the world is in 
nature the more martial region; whether 
in reſpect to the ſtars of that hemiſphere, or 
of the great continents that are upon the 
north: whereas the ſouth part (for ought 
that is known) is almoſt all ſea; or, which 
is moſt apparent, in reſpect to the cold of 
the northern parts, which, without any 
other cauſe whatever, hardens the body, and 
fires the e 


Uren ; whe decline and ſubverſion of a 
great ſtate and empire, you may be ſure to 
have wars. For great empires, while they _ 
ſtand, enervate and deſtroy the native forces 
of the provinces which they have ſubdued, 
truſting to their own forces at home: and 
when theſe fail, all goes to ruin, and they 
become a prey to other nations. So was it 

in the declenſion of the Roman empire; and 
| likewiſe i in the empire of Almain, after Charles 


X 3 the 
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the Great, every bird taking a feather: and 
ſome ſuch thing may probably happen to 
the Spaniſh empire, if it ſhould break. 


ON the other fide, great acceſſions of do- 
minion, and unions of kingdoms, do hke- 
wiſe ſtir up wars. For when a ſtate riſes 
to an over- great power, it is like the ſwelling 
of a river, which preſently threatens an in- 
undation; as it hath been ſeen in the em- 

Pires of Rome, Turkey, Spain, and others. 
We may obſerve, when the world abounds 
with people not barbarous, but are ge- 
nerally civilized; ſuch as will not marry at 
random or generate, unleſs they forefee the 
means of maintaining their families hand- 
ſomely, or at leaſt of getting a livelihood, 
which prevails every where at this day, 
except in Tartary; there is no danger of 
inundations, or removals of people into other 
parts. But when there are great ſhoals of 
people that are perpetually generating, with» 
out any care ar foreſight of their future for · 
tune and ſupport, they muſt once in an age 
or twa diſcharge a portion of their people, 
and ſeek new habitations, and ſo invade,other 
countries: which the ancient northern peo- 
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ple are accuſtomed to do by lot: caſting 


lots, what part ſhould ſtay at home, and 
what ſhould ſeek their fortunes. 


WEN a warlike ſtate grows effeminate, 
they may be ſure of a war: for commonly 
ſuch ſtates grow rich in the time of their 
degenerating 3 ; and fo the prey invites, and 
their decay in valour encourages other nar 
tions to invade them, Ir 


As for arms and weapons, they hardly 
fall under obſervation ; yet we ſee even theſe 
have their returns and viciſſitudes. F or 
certain it is, that ordnance was known in 


the city of Oxydrakes, in India; and was what 


the Macedonians called thunder, lightning, 
and magic. It is well known alſo, that 
the uſe of ordnance has been in China above 
2000 years, 


TRE properties of weapons, and their im- 
provements, are theſe : firſt, the carrying a 
great way, for that out- runs the danger; 
which is the caſe of ordnance and muſquets. 
Secondly, the ſtrength and force of the per- 
euffzon; wherein likewiſe ordnance exceeds 
X 4 -- 
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all. the ſtrokes of the battering ram, and an« 
tient inventions. Thirdly, the commodious | 
uſe of them : and here again ordnance comes 


in, which ſerve all weathers, and are hight 
and manageable for wanne 


TRE due of war, in ancient times, 
depended chiefly upon number: princes 
truſted likewiſe to the courage and bravery 
of the ſoldiers; and often appointed days 
for pitched fields, to try an even match ; 
and they were more ignorant in ranging and 
arraying their battles. Afterwards, they 
were for a choſen army well appointed ; 
they ſtudicd advantage of place, cunning, 
diverſions, and other ſtratagems: laſtly, they 


grew to be more ſkilful in the arrangement 
of their battles, 


I the youth of: a ſtate arms flouriſh ; in 
its middle age learning; and then both of 
them together for a time: in its declining 
age, mechanical arts and merchandize. 
Learning has its infancy, when it is light 

and puerile : then its youth, when it is lux- 
uriant and juvenile: next, its ſtrength of 
years, when it is ſolid and exact: laſtly, its 


old 


or DEATH, a 


old age, when it is dry and exhauſted, but 
verboſe. It is not good to look too long 
upon theſe turning wheels of viciſſitude, leſt 
we become giddy.. As for philology, which 
generally comes in on this ſubject, it is but 
a train of narrations, and therefore not fit 


for this ne ti 
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[EN fear death, as children fear dark- 
neſs. And as that natural fear in 
children is increaſed with frightful tales, ſo 
is the other alſo. Certainly, the contem- 
plation of death, as the wages of f 
and a paſſage to another life, is pious and 
wholeſome ; but the fear of it, as it is a debt 
of nature, 1s weak and vain. Yet in reli- 
gious meditations, there is ſometimes an 
alloy of vanity and of ſuperſtition likewiſe. 
It is adviſed, in ſome of the friar's books 
which treat gf mortification, that a man 


ſhould think with himſelf, what the pain is, 
when 
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when even the leaſt joint of a finger is tor- 
tured; and thereby judge how great the 
torment of death is, when the whole body 
1s corrupted and diflolved ; though death 
many times paſſes with leſs pain, than is 
felt in the torture of a limb : for the moſt 
vital parts are not the quickeſt of ſenſe. And 
by him that ſpake only as a philoſopher, 
and natural man, it was well ſaid ; Pompa 
morirs magis terret, quam mors ipſa: groans 
and ſobs, convulſions, paleneſs of viſage, 
friends weeping, funeral obſequies, and the 
like, are the things that ſhew death terrible. 
It 1s very obſervable, that there is no paſſion 
of the mind ſo weak, but it maſters and 
ſubdues the fear of death. And therefore 
death is no ſuch formidable enemy, ſince a 
man has ſo many champions about him, 
that can win the combat of him. Revenge 
triumphs over death; love flights it; ho- 
nour courts it ; fear of diſgrace chuſes it ; 
grief flies to it; fear anticipates it. Nay 
we read, that after Ocho the emperor had 


ſlain himſelf, cven pity (Which is the ten- 


dereſt of affections) provoked many to die 
with him, out of mere compaſſion to their 


| ſovereign, and as the trueſt ſort of attend- 
| ants. 


EL ES 
ants. Nay, Seneca adds niceneſs and ſatiety ; 
Cogita quamdiu eadem ſeceris ; mori velle, non 
tantum fortis; aut miſer, ſed etiam faſtidioſus 

foteſt. Conſider how long you have done 
the ſame things; a man would die, though 
„ he were neither valiant, nor miſerable, 


„only upon wearineſs of doing the ſame 


„ things over and over again.“ 


Non is it leſs obſervable, what little al- 
teration, in a generous and brave mind, the 
approach of death makes ; for thoſe men 
bear the ſame ſpirit even to the laſt moment. 
Auguſtus Ceſar died in a compliment + Livia, 
conjugii noſtri, vive, et vale, Tiberius, in diſ- 


ſimulation; for Tacitus ſays thus of him; 


Jam ries, vires et corpus, non diſſimulatio, 
deſerebant. Veſpaſian, in a jeſt ; for eaſing 
himſelf upon the ſtool + UV puto, Deus fio, 
Galba with a ſentence; Feri, fi ex re fit po- 
puli Romani ; holding forth his neck at the 
ſame time. Septimius Severus, in the diſpatch 
of buſineſs; Adefle, ſi quid mihi reſtat agen- 
dum ; and the like of others. Certainly the 
| Stoics beſtowed too much coſt upon death'; 
for, by their grand preparations againſt it, 
they haye * it appear more terrible. 
Better 


Ner- 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
j 
| 


feels as much pain in this, as the other. 


earneſt defire, is like one that is wounded 
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Better he, Qui ſinem vitæ extremum inter mu- 
nera ponat nature. For it is as natural for men 
to die as to be born; and an infant, perhaps, 


He that dies in the proſecution of ſome 


in hot blood, who does not feel the blow; 
therefore a mind fixed and bent upon what is 
good, ſteals from the pains of death. But, 
when all is done, the ſweeteſt of canticles 

is nunc dimittis; when a man has obtained 
his ends, and worthy expectations. There 
is this alſo in death, that it opens the gate 
to good faince, and extinguiſhes envy. 


Extinctus amabitur idem. 
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1 poets make Fame a monſter. They 
deſcribe her in part finely and elegantly, 

and in part gravely and ſententiouſly. They 
ſay, ©* Behold as many feathers as ſhe hath, 
« ſo many eyes alſo has ſhe underneath ; fo 
many tongues, ſo many ears erect to liſten. 


Tuts is a poetical flouriſh. There fol- 
low excellent ſimiles; as that ſhe gathers 
ſtrength in going ; that ſhe goes upon the 
ground, and yet hides her head in the clouds; 
that in the day- time ſhe keeps watch, and flies 
moſtly by night; that ſhe ſings of things 
done, and things not done; that ſhe is a ter- 
ror to great cities: but what excels all the 
reſt is, that the Earth, mother of the giants 
that made war upon Jupiter, and were de- 
ſtroyed by him, afterwards in anger brought 
forth 
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forth fame. For i rebels, aki are 
repreſented by the giants, and ſeditious fame 
and libels, are but brothers and ſiſters, maſ- 
culine and feminine. But now if a man 
could tame this monſter, and bring her to 
feed from the hand, govern her, and fly her 
at, and kill other birds of prey, it would be 
ſomething worth. But we are infected with 
the ſtile of the poets. To ſpeak in a ſober 
and ſerious manner, there is not in all poli- 
| tics a ſubject leſs handled, and yet more 
worthy of notice than fame. We will 
therefore ſpeak to theſe points: what is falſe, 
what true fame, and how they may be diſ- 
cerned ; how rumours may be ſown and 
raiſed ; how they may be ſpread and multi- 
plied ; laſtly, how they may be ſuppreſſed; 
and other matters concerning the nature of 
fame. 


FAM is of that force, that there is ſcarce 
any action wherein it has not a part, eſpe- 
cially in war. Mucianus undid Vitellius by a 
report he had ſpread ; that Vitellius purpoſed 
to remove the legions of Syria into Germany, 
and the legions of Germany into Syria; upon 
which the legions of Syria were infinitely 

inflamed. 
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inflamed. Julius Cæſar took Pompey unpro- 
vided, and laid aſleep his induſtry and pre- 
parations, by a rep which he cunningly 
gave out, that Czſar's own ſoldiers loved 
him not ; and being wearied with the wars, 
and laden with the ſpoils of Gaul, would 
forſake him as ſoon as he came into /taly. 
Livia ſettled all things for the ſucceſſion of 
her ſon Tiberius, by continually giving out, 
that her huſband Auguſtus was upon recovery 
and amendment. And it is an uſual thing 
with Baſhaws to conceal the death of the 
Great Turk from the Janizaries, and men 
of war, to fave the facking of Conſtantinople, 
and other towns, as is their uſual cuſtom. 
T hemiftocles made Xerxes king of Perſia poſt 
out of Greece, by reporting that the Greciaus 
had a deſign to break his bridge of ſhips 
which he had made acroſs the Helleſpont. 
There are a thouſand ſuch examples ; and 
the more they are, the leſs they need to be 
repeated ; becauſe a man meets with them 
every where. Therefore let all wiſe gover- 
nors have as great a watch and care over ru- 
mours and fame, as they have of the actions 
and deſigns themſelves. 
* * * * * %* M A * * 
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I EVER held it for an inſolent ra unluck/ 

ſaying, Faber quiſquis fortune ſug ; „ Eve- 
« ry man may be the architect of his own 
e fortune ;” except it be uttered only as af 
exhortation, or ſpur to correct ſloth. For, 
otherwiſe, if it is believed as it ſounds, that 
a man imagines he can compaſs and fathom 
all accidents ; aſcribes all ſucceſſes to his 
own deſigns ; and the contrary to his ſloth 
and negligence it is commonly ſeen, that 
the evening fortune of that man is not ſo 
- proſperous, as of him, that, without ſlack- 
ening of his induſtry, attributes much to 
felicity, and a providence above him. But 
if the ſentence were turned to this ; ** Eve- 
& ry man is the architect of his own wit 
„ and underſtanding ;*” it were more likely 
to be true, and much more profitable; 


* 


l : 
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becauſe it would teach men to reform thoſe 
im perfections in themſelves, which now 
they ſeek but to cover; and to attain thoſe 
virtues and good parts, which now they 
ſeek but to have only in ſhew and demon- 
ſtration. Vet, notwithſtanding, every man 


attempts to be an artiſt of the firſt branch, 


nd few bind themſelves to the ſecond ; ne- 
vertheleſs, the riſing in fortune ſeldom a 
mends the mind; but, on the contrary, ' 
removing the ſtands and impediments of the 
mind, does often clear the paſſage and ur- 


rent to a man's fortune. For certain it is, 


whether it be believed or not; that as the. 
moſt excellent of metals, gold, is of all 
others the moſt pliant, and malleable; ſo, 
of all living and breathing ſubſtances, the 
moſt perfect, man, is the moſt ſuſceptible 
of help, improvement, impreſſion, and al- 


teration; and not only in his body, but in 


his mind and ſpirit; not only in his appe- 
tite and affeftion, but in * Powers of wit 


and reaſon. 


Fon as to 1 body of man, we find many 


and ſtrange experiences, how nature is over- 


wrought by cuſtom, even in actions that 
Vor. I. p ſeem 
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ſeem of moſt difficulty, and leaſt poſſible. 

As firſt, in voluntary motion z. which, though 

it be termed voluntary, yet in the higheſt 

degrees of it is not ſo; for it is in my 

power and will to run; but to run faſter, 

than according to my lightneſs, or diſpaſi 

tion of body, is not in my power, nor will. 

We ſee the induſtry and practice of tum- 

blers, what wonderful effects it brings the 
body of man unto. So for ſuffering of pain 

and grief, which is thought ſo contrary to 
the nature of man, there are many exam- 

ples of penances which they, in ſtrict orders 

of ſuperſtition, endure: fuch as may ve- 

rify the report of the Spartan boys, who. 

were uſed to be feourged: upon the altar fo 
bitterly, as ſometimes they died of it, and 

yet were never heard to complain. And to 

paſs to thoſe faculties, which are reekoned 

more involuntary, as long faſting and ab- 

ſtinence; and the contrary extreme, vora= 

city, the leaving and forbearing the uſe of 

drink altogether, the enduring vehement 
cold, and the like. There are not wanting 
many examples of ſtrange victories over the 

body, in every one. of theſe. Nay, in te- 

ſ] ſpiration, there is proc of ſome, wle, by 

continual 
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continual ufe of diving, and working under 


the water, have brought themſelves to be 


able to hold their breath an incredible time; 
and others, that have been able; without 


ſuffocation, to endure the ſtifling breath of 


an oven of furnace, ſo heated, as though 
it did not fcald nor burn, yet it was many 


degrees too hot for any man, not made 


to it, to breath in. And ſome impoſtors 
and counterfeits likewiſe have been able 
to writhe, and caſt their bodies into 


ſtrange forms and motions; others to 
bring themſelves into trances and fits of 


ſtupefaction, which examples demonſtrate 
how variouſly, and to what high points and 
degrees the body of man may be, as it were, 
moulded and wrought. And if any man 
conceives, that it is ſome ſecret propriety of 
nature, that has been in thoſe perſons who 
have attained to thofe points; and that it is 
not open for every man to do the like, though 
he had been put to it ; for which cauſe fuch 
things come but very rarely to paſs. It is 
true no doubt, but ſore perſons are apter 
than others; but, as the greater quickneſs 
cauſes perfection, the leſs aptneſs does net 
n There is no queſlion, but theſe 
* 2 abilities 
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abilities would have been more common; 
and others of the like ſort. not attempted, 
would likewiſe have been brought upon the 
ſtage, but for two reaſons; the one, be- 
cauſe of mens diffidence, in prejudging them 
as impoſſibilities; for it holds in thoſe things 
which the poet ſays, poſſunt, quia poſſe videntur: 
«© They can conquer, who believe they can.“ 
For no man ſhall know how much may be 
done, except he believes it can be done. 
The other reaſon is, becauſe they are prac- 
tices baſe and inglorious, and of no great 
uſe, and therefore ſequeſtered from reward 
of value; and, on the other ſide, painful, 
ſo as the recompence ballances not the ſuf- 
fering. And as to the will of man, it is 
that which is moſt manageable and obedient, 
as that which admits moſt medicines to cure 
and alter it. The moſt ſovereign of all is 
religion; which is able to change and tranſ- 
form it, in the deepeſt and moſt inward in- 
clinations and motions. And next to that is 
opinion and apprehenſion, whether it be in- 
fuſed by tradition and inſtitution, or wrought 
in by diſputation or perſuaſion. The third 
is example, which transforms the will of 
man into the ſimilitude of that, which is 
7 moſt 
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moſt obverſant and familiar towards it. The 
fourth is, when one affection is healed and 
corrected by another; as when cowardice is 
remedied by ſhame and diſhonour ; or ſlug- 


giſhneſs and backwardneſs, by indignation 


and emulation, and- fo forth. And laſtly, 
when all theſe means, or any of them, have 
new framed or formed human will; then 
cuſtom and habit corroborate and confirm 
all the reſt. And therefore it is no marvel, 
though this faculty of the mind, of will 
and election, which inclines affection and 
appetite, being but the inceptions and rudi- 
ments of will, may be ſo well governed and 
managed; becauſe it admits acceſs to divers 
remedies to be applied, and work upon it. 
The effects are ſo many and ſo known, as 
to require no enumeration ; but generally 
they iſſue, as medicines do, into two kinds 
of cures 3 the one of which is a juſt or true 


cure, and the other is called palliation. For 


either the labour. and intention 1s, to reform 
the affections really and truly; reſtraining 
them if they be too violent, and raiſing 
them, if they be too ſoft and weak; or elſe 
it is, to cover them; or, if there is occaſi- 
on, to pretend and repreſent them, Of the 
* former 
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former ſort, the ner are plentiful i in 
the ſchools of philoſophers, and in all other 
inſtitutions of moral virtue ; and of the "4 : 
ter, the examples are more plentiful in the 
courts of princes, and in all political traf- 
fic ; where it is uſual to find, not only pro- 
found diſſimulations, and ſuffocating the 
affections, that no note or mark appear of 
them outwardly ; but alſo living ſimilitudes 
and affectations, carrying the tokens of paſ- 
ſions which are not; as a commanded laugh, 
and tears forced. | 


"> 


nn 3. 


1 I Have often thought upon death, ang 
_* I find it the leaſt of all evils. All that 
which is paſt, is as a dream; and he that 
hopes or depends upon time coming, dreams 
waking, So much of our life as we have 
diſcovered is already dead; and all thoſe 
hours which we ſhare, even from the breaſts 
of our mother, until we return to our grand- 
mother, the earth, are part of our dying 
days; whereof even this is one, and thoſe 
that ſucceed are of the ſame nature, for we 
die daily; and as others have given place to. 
us, ſo we muſt in the end give way to 
others, | LO | 
| 4 2. PHY» 
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2. Paysrcians, | in the name of death, in. 
"clude all ſorrow, anguiſh, diſeaſe, calamity, 
or whatſoever can fall in the life of man, 
either grieyous or unwelcome : but theſe 
things are familiar unto us, and we ſuffer 
them every hour; therefore we die daily, 
and I am older ſince I affirmed it. 


3. I know many wife men that fear to 
die; for the change is bitter, aud fleſh would 
refuſe to prove it: beſides, the expectation 
brings terror, and that exceeds the evil. But 
J do not believe, that any man fears to be 
dead, but only the ſtroke of death: and ſuch 
are my hopes, that if heaven be pleaſed, and 
nature renew but my leaſe for twenty- one 
years more, without aſking longer days, 
ſhall be ſtrong enough to acknowledge with - 
out mourning, that I was begotten mortal, 
Virtue walks not in the highway, though ſhe 
go per alta; this is ſtrength and the blood 
to virtue, to contemn things that are dex 
ſired, and to neglect that which is feared, - 


4. WIV mould man be in love with his 
fetters, though of gold? Art thou drowned 
in * TO I ſay thou art perfectly 


tad, 
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aw For thowh. thou moveſt, 4 thy 
ſoul is buried within thee, and thy good an- 
gel either forſakes his guard, or ſleeps. There 
is nothing under heaven, ſaving a true friend, 
who cannot be counted within the number of 
moveables, unto which my heart doth lean. 
And this dear freedom hath begotten me 
this peace, that I mourn not for that end 
which muſt be, nor ſpend one with to have 
one minute added to the uncertain date of 
my years. It was no mean apprehenſion 
of Lucian, who ſays of Menippus, that in his 
travels through hell he knew not the kings 
of the earth from other men, but only by 
their louder cryings and tears; which was 
foſtered in them through the remorſeful me- 
mory of the good days they had ſcen, and 
the fruitful hayings which they ſo unwil- 
lingly left behind them : he that was well 
ſeated, looked back at-his portion, and was 
| loth to forſake his farm; and others either 
minding marriages, pleaſures, profit, or pre- 
ferments, deſired to be excuſed from death's 
banquet : they had made an appointment 
with earth, looking at the bleſſings, not the 
hand that enlarged them, forgetting how | 


e 
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naked they came hither, or with what ps. 
mitive ornaments — were arrayed. 


5. Bur were we ſervants oX the preeept 
given, and obſervers of the heathens rule 
memento mori, and not become benighted 
with this ſeeming felicity, we ſhould enjoy 
it as men prepared to loſe, and not wind up 
our thoughts upon ſo periſhing a fortune: 
he that is not ſlackly ſtrung, as the ſervants 
of pleaſure, how can he be found unready to 
quit the veil and falſe viſage of his perfec- 
tion ? The ſoul having ſhaken off her fleſh, 
does then ſet up for herſelf, and contemn- 
_ Ing things that are under, ſhews what fin- 
ger hath enforced her; for the ſouls of 
idiots are of the ſame piece with thoſe of 
ſtateſmen, but now and then nature is at a 
fault; this good gueſt of ours takes foil 
in an imperfe& body, and fo is flackened 
from ſhewing her wonders; like an excel · 
lent muſician, which cannot utter kimfelf 
upon a defective inſtrument. 


6. Bur ſee how I ſwerve, and loſe 
my courſe, touching at the foul, that does 
lleaſt hold action with death, who has the 
ſureſt 
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ſureſt property in this frail act; his ſtile is 
the end of all fleſh, and the beginning of 1 in⸗ 
corruption. 


Ta1s ruler of monuments leads men for 
the moſt part out of this world with their 
heels forward, in token that he is contrary 
to life; which being obtained, ſends men 

| headlong into this wretched theatre, where 
being arrived, their firſt language is that of 
mourning. Nor in my own thoughts, can I 
compare men more fitly to any thing, than 
to the Indian fig-tree, which being ripened 
to his full height, is ſaid -to decline his 
branches down to the earth; whereof ſhe 


conceives again, and they become roots in 
their own ſtock. 


So man having derived his being from the 
earth, firſt lives the life of a tree, drawing, 
his nouriſhment as a plant, and made ripe 
for death he tends downwards, and is ſowed 

again in his mother, the earth, where he . 
e not, but , a ene 

7 So we ſee death exempts not a man 
from being, but * preſents an alteration ; 


yet 
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yet there are ſome men, I think, that ſtand 
otherwiſe perſuaded. - Death finds not a 
worſe friend than an alderman, to whoſe 
door I never knew him welcome ; but he is 
an importunate gueſt, and will not be faid 
nay. 


Ap though they themſelves ſhall: affirm, 
that they are not within, yet the anſwer will 
not be taken; and that which heightens 
their fear is, that they know they are in dan- 
ger to forfeit their fleſh, but are not wiſe of 
the payment day: which ſickly uncertainty 
is the occaſion, that for the moſt part, they 
ſtep out of this world unfurniſhed-for their 
general account, and being all un provided, | 
_ defire yet to hold their gravity, preparing 
their ſouls to anſwer in ſcarlet. . | 
Tus J 1 death is diſagreeable 
to moſt citizens, becauſe they commonly die 
inteſtate: this being a rule, that when their 
will is made, they think themſelves nearer 
a grave than before: now they, out of the 
wiſdom of thouſands, think to ſcare deſtiny, 
from which there is no appeal, by not mak- 
ing a will, or to hve longer by proteſtation 
of 
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of their unwillingneſs to die. They are for 
the moſt part well made in this world, 
accounting their treaſure by legions, as men 
do devils ; their fortune looks towards them, 
and they are willing to anchor at it, and 
defire, if it be poſſible, to put the evil day 
far off from them; and to adjourn their un- 

graceful and Rinn period. 


No, theſe are not the men which have 
beſpoken death, or whoſe looks are afſured | 
to entertain a thought of him. 

8. DeaTH arrives gracious only to ſuch 
as fit in darkneſs, or he heavy burdened with 
grief and irons; to the poor Chriſtian that 
fits bound in the galley ; to deſpairing wi- 
dows, penſive priſoners, and depoſed kings; 

to them whoſe fortune runs back, and whole | 
ſpirit mutinies; unto ſuch death, is a re- 
decmer, and the grave a place for retires 
ment and reſt, 


Tuksg wait upon the ſhore of death, and 
watt unto him to draw near, wiſhing above 
all others, to ſee his ſtar, that they might be 
led to his place; wooing the remorſeleſs 
ſiſters | 
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fiſters to wind 41 the watch of i kk, 
and to break them off before the hour. 


9. Bur death is a aaleful meſſenger to an 
ufurer, and fate untunely cuts their thread; 
for it is never mentioned by him, but when 
rumours of war and civil tumults put 1 
mind thereof. Bs 

AND ben many hands are armed, the 
peace of a city in diforder, and the foot 


of the common ſoldiers ſounds an alarm on 


his ſtairs, then perhaps ſuch a one, broken in 


thoughts of his monies abroad, and curfing 


the monuments of coin which are in has 
houſe, can be content to think of death, and, 
being haſty of perdition, will perhaps hang 
himſelf, leſt his throat ſhould be cut; pro- 
vided that he may do it in his ſtudy, fur- 
rounded with wealth, to which his eye ſends 
a faint and languifhing ſalute, even upon the 
turning off; remembering always, that he 
has time and liberty, by writing, to depute 
himſelf as his own heir. 


For that 1s a great peace to his end, and 
. him n; upon the point. 
10. HEREIN 
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10. HAREIx we all dally with ourſelves, 


and are without proof till neceſſity. Jam 


none of thoſe who dare promiſe to pine 
away in vain-glory, for I hold ſuch to be but 
affected boldneſs, and them that dare com- 
mit it to be vaim Yet for my part, I think 
nature would do me great wrong, if I ſhould 


be ſo long in dying, as I was in being born. 


To ſpeak truth, no man knows the extent 
of his own patience ; nor can divine how 


able he ſhall be in his ſufferings, till the 


ſtorm comes, the perfeCteſt virtue being tried 
in action; but 1 would, out of a care to do 
the beſt buſineſs well, ever keep a guard, 


and ſtand upon keeping faith and a * 


conſcience. 


11. Anv if wiſhes might find place, I 
would die together, and not my mind oſten, 


i and my body once; that is, I would prepare 


for the meſſengers of death, fickneſs, and 
affliction, and not wait long, or be attempted 


by the violence of pain. 


HEREIN I is not profeſs myſelf 2 ſtoic, to 


hold grief no evil, but opinion, and a thing 
indifferent. | args | Bur 
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Bur I conſent with Czefar, that the moſt 


| ſudden paſſage is eaſieſt; and there is nothing 


more awakens our reſolve and readineſs to 
die, than the quieted conſcience, ſtrength⸗ 
ened with opinion that we ſhall be well 
ſpoken of upon earth by thoſe that ars juſt, 


and of the family of virtue; the oppoſite 


whefeof is a fury to man, and makes even 
life unpleaſant. 


THEREFORE, what is tnore heavy "chan 


| evil fame deſerved? Or likewiſe, who can 


ſee worſe days, than he that yet living doth 
follow at the funeral of his own reputation! 
I have laid up many hopes that I am' pri- 
vileged from that kind of mourning, and 
could wiſh the like peace to all thoſe with 
whom I wage love. 


4 
* 


? 


12. 1 might ſay much of the commodities 
that death can ſell a man; but briefly, death 
is a friend of ours, and he that is not feady 
to entertain him, is not at home. Whilſt ! 
am, my ambition is not to flow before the 
tide; I have but ſo to make my intereſt, as1 
may account for it; I would wiſh nothing 
but what might better my days, nor 'defire 


auy 
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any greater place than the front of godd 
opinion. I make not love to the continuance 
of days, but to the goodneſs of them; nor 
with to die, but refer myſelf to that hour, 
which tlie great diſpenſer of all things hath 
appointed me ; yet as I am frail, and faf- 
fered for the firſt fault, were it given me to 
chooſe, I ſhould not be earneſt to ſee the 
evening of my age; that extremity, of itſelf 
being a diſeaſe, and a mere return into in- 


fancy: : ſo that if perpetuity of life might be 


given me, I ſhould think what the Greek 
poet ſaid; ** Such an age is a mortal evil. 
And ſince I needs muſt die, I would rather 
it might be before my friends than mine 
enemies, that I may not be ſtripped be- 
fore I be cold. The night was even now; 


hut that name is loſt; it is not now late 


but early. Mine eyes begin to diſcharge 
their watch, and compound with this 


fleſhly weakneſs for a time of perpetual 


reſt; and I ſhall preſently be as happy for a 
few hours, as if I had died the firſt hour 1 


was born, 
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A 
CIVIL CHARACTER 
o F 
Juris CASAR; 


NYULIUS CASAR was partaker at firſt 


of a perſecuted fortune, which turn- 


ed to his benefit; for this abated the haugh- 


tineſs of his ſpirit, and whetted his induſ- 
try. He had a mind, turbulent in his de- 
ſires and affections; but in his judgment 
and underſtanding, very ſerene and placid: 
and this appears in his eaſy delivery of him- 
felf, both in his tranſactions and in his 
ſpeech. For no man ever reſolved more ſwift- 
ly, or ſpake with more perſpicuity. Nothing 
intangled, nothing intricate eould be ob- 
ſerved in his expreſſions. But in his will 


and appetite he was one that never acquief- 


ced in thoſe things he had gotten, but ftill 
advanced further ; yet ſo that he would not 
ruth into new affairs raſhly, but ſettle and 

make 
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make an end of the former, before he ats 
tempted freſh actions; for he always put a 
full period to his undettakings. And there- 

fore, though he won many battles in Spain, 
and weakened their forces by degrees; yet 
he would not give over, nof deſpiſe the re- 
lics of the civil war there, till he had ſeeri 
all things compoſed ; but then as ſoon as 

that was done, inſtantly he advanced an ex 
pedition _ the Pariviens. © 


HE 1 no doubt; a mati of a ani exCceed- 
ing great ſoul; yet ſuch as aimed more at 
his own particular advancement, than at any 
ſervices to the common-wealth. For he re- 
ferred all things to himſelf, and was the 
true and perfect center of all his actions; 
which was the cauſe of his very great, and 
almoſt perpetual ſucceſs and proſperity: 
For neither country, nor religion, nor good 
turns done him, nor kindted, nor friend- 
ſhip, checked his deſigns, nor bridled him 
from purſuing his own ends. Neither was 
he much inclined to works of perpetuity ; 5 
for he eſtabliſhed nothing for future times; 
he founded no umnpfuoun buildings; be 
procured to be enacted! no wholeſome laws, 

X12 N but 
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but Mill Wainded himſelf only; ms; his 
thoughts were confined within the circle of 
his own life. He ſought indeed after fame 
and reputation, becauſe he thought they 
might be of ſome ſervice to his defigns : 
_ otherwiſe, in his inward thoughts, he pro- 
poſed to himſelf rather unbounded power, 
than honour and fame. As for honour and 
fame, he purſued not after them for them- 
ſelves, but as inſtruments of power and 
greatneſs : : and therefore he was carried on 
by a natural impulſe, not by any moral 
rules that he had learned, to affect the ſole 
government, but rather to enjoy the ſame, 
than to ſeem worthy of it ; which won him 
much reputation amongſt the people, who 
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man, 


1 are no valuers of true worth; but amongſt 
4 the nobility and great men, who were ten- 
4 der of their own honour, he incurred the 
1 imputation of an ambitious and daring 


NztTHER did they err much from the 
truth, for he was by nature exceeding bold; 
and never put on any ſhew of modeſty, but 
to ſerve a purpoſe. Yet notwithſtanding, 
Bis boldneſs was ſo faſhioned, that it neither 
: hong 
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brought him under the 6 of raſhneſs, 
nor was burthenſome and offenſive to men, 
nor rendered his nature ſuſpected, but was 
conceived to flow from an innate ſincerity 
and freeneſs of behaviour, and from the no- 
bility of his birth. And in all other things 
too he got the reputation, not of a crafty 
and deceitful perſon, but of an open- heart- 
ed and plain-dealing man. As he was the 
greateſt maſter of diſſimulation, and wholly 
compounded of artifices, there was not a re- 
lic of his nature left, but what art had im- 
proved; yet nothing of artifice, nothing of 
affectation appeared, but he was reputed to 
enjoy and follow his natural temper and diſ- 
poſition. However, he did not ſtoop to any 
petty and mean intrigues, ſuch as thoſe men 
are obliged to uſe, who are unpractiſed in 
ſtate matters, and depend not ſo much upon 
their own ſtrength, as upon the abilities of 
others, to ſupport their authority ; being a 
man perfectly ſkilled in all human affairs, 
and tranſacting all matters of any conſe- 
quence by himſelf, and not by others. 


HE was ſingularly Acillful to 4 | 
2 and thought it not impertinent to hig 
Z 3 ends 
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ends to deeline it, though it were with ſome _ 
| diminution of his dignity. For aiming at 
a real power, he was content to decline' and 
paſs by all vain pomp and outward ſhew of 
power, throughout almoſt the whole courſe 
of his life; till at laſt, whether ſatiated with 
the continual exerciſe of power, or corrupt. - 
ed by flattery, he affected even the enfigns 
of power, the ſtile and diadem of a king, 
which turned to his deſtruction. 


He harboured the chouphth of a kingdom 
from his very youth; and this, the example 
of Sylla, t the affinity of Marius, his emula- 
tion of Pompey, and the corruption and tur. 
bulency of the times, naturally ſuggeſted 
to him. But then he paved his way to a 
kingdom in a wonderful orderly manner: 
firſt, by a popular and ſeditious power; af- 
terwards by a military and imperial power, 
For firſt he was to break the power and au- 
thority of the ſenate, which, as long as it 
remained entire, prevented his climbing to 
immoderate and unlawful ſovereignty. Aﬀe 
ter this, the power of Craſſus and Pompey 
was to be over-turned, which could not be 
gone otherwiſe than by arms. And there- 


fore, as a moſt expert architect of his own 
fortune, he raiſed and carried on his firſt 
ſtructure by largeſſes; by corrupting the 
courts of juſtice ; by renewing the memory 
of Caius Marius, and his party (moſt of the 
ſenators and nobility being of Sywla's fac- 
= tion); by the law of diſtributing the lands 
amongſt the common people; by ſeditious 
tribunes that he ſet on; by the madneſs and 
fury of Catiline and his conſpirators, whom 
he ſecretly favoured ; by the baniſhment of 
Cicero, upon which the authority of the ſe- 
nate turned; and ſeveral other the like arts; 
but moſt of all by the conjunction of Craf 
fus and Pompey, both betwixt themſelves 
and with him; which was the thing that 
— the work. 


HAvinG accompliſhed this part, he pre- 
ſently ſet himſelf to the other; being now 
made proconſul of the Gallias for five years, 
and afterwards continued for five years more; 
furniſhed with arms and legions, and the 
power of a warlike and opulent province, 
| by became ans to Tay. 
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For he was not ignorant, that after he 
had ſtrengthened himſelf with arms, and 
military power, neither Craſſus or Pompey. 
could bear up againſt him; ; the one truſting, 
to his riches, the ather to his fame and re- 
putation; one decaying i in age, the other 
in authority ; neither of them depending 
upon true and ſtable foundations. All which 
things ſucceeded to his defire ; eſpecially 
having tied and obliged all the ſenators and 
magiſtrates, and, in a word, all that had 
any power, ſo firmly to himſelf, by private 
benefits, that he was fearleſs of any con: 
ſpiracy, or combination againſt his deſigns, 
till he had openly invaded. the commons 
wealth, 5 


Aa 


Wuricn thing, though he had ever de- 
ſigned, and at laſt effected, yet he did not lay 
aſide his maſk ; but carried himſelf ſo, that 
what with the reaſonableneſs of his demands, 
his pretences of peace, and what with 
the moderate uſe of his ſucceſſes, he 
turned the envy upon the adyerle party, 
and pretended to take up arms upon ne- 
ceſſity, for his own preſervation and ſafety. 
The falſeneſs of which pretence manifeſtly 
appeared, when * obtained the regal 
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power, (the civil wars ended, and all his ris 
vals; that gave him any concern, being 
ſlain and removed out of the way) notwith-- 
ſtanding he never once thought of reſtoring 
the republic, nor vouchſafed ſo much as 
any ſhew or pretence of it. Which clearly 

ſhews, that he had ever a deſire and deſign 
of being a king; for he did not lay hold 
upon occaſions as they happened, but form- 

ed and worked out occaſions himſelf. His 
chief ability ſhone in martial affairs, in 
which he ſo excelled, that he could not on- 
ly lead an army, but mould them to his 
own liking. For he was not more ſkilful 
in managing affairs, than in winning of 
hearts. Neither did he effect this by any 
ordinary diſcipline, which might inure 
them to obedience, ſtrike ſhame into them, 
or keep them in awe by fear; but by 
ſuch a way as wonderfully ſtirred up an 
ardor and alacrity in them, and did in a 

manner aſſure him of the victory before- 
hand; which endeared the ſoldiery to 
him more than was expedient for a free 
ſtate. FE 855 
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- Hz was engaged in wars of all kinds, 
and joined civil arts with military ; nothing 
came fo fuddenly, or ſurprizingly upon him, 
but he had a remedy at hand for. it; and 
nothing ſo adverſe, but he drew loathing 
out of it to his e ie 


HE * a due regard to his ſtate and cha. 
racter; for in great battles he would ſit in his 
pavilion, and manage all by meſſages: from 
which he received a double advantage; that 
he both put himſelf the ſeldomer in danger, 
and in caſe of a turn for the worſe, renewed 
the battle by his own preſence, as hy a freſh 
fupply of auxiliaries. In all his military 
Preparations he did not conduct his affairs 
by precedent only, but ſtill deviſed new 
ſchemes, according to the preſent: 3 
of accidents and occaſions, | 


HE was 3 enough, and ſingularly 
beneficent and indulgent in his friendſhips. 
Notwithſtanding, he made choice of ſuch 
friends, that a man might eaſily diſcern 
that he looked out for ſuch, whoſe friend- 
ſhip might be a furtherance to him, not an 
impediment to his deſigns, And whereas 

N i he 
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he was carried, bath by nature and cuſtom 


to this principle, not to be eminent among 
great men, but to command among vaſſals, 


he made mean and induſtrious men his 
friends, to whom he himſelf might be all 
in all. Hence grew that ſaying, © So let 


« Ceſar live, though TI die; and other 
ſpeeches of that kind. As for the nobility, 
and his equals, he contracted friendſhip 
with them according as they ſerved his turn; 
but admitted none to his cabinet council, 


but thoſe that had their fortunes wholly des 


pending upon him. 


HE was competently furniſhed with lite- 
rature, ſuch as chiefly contributed ſome thing 
to civil policy. For he was well verſed in 


| hiſtory, and underſtood wonderfully well 
the force and edge of words; and becauſe 
| he attributed much to his good ſtars, he af- 


fected to be thought ſkilful in aſtronomy, 


As for eloquence, that was natural to him, 
and pure, 


He was inclined to voluptuouſneſs, and 


profuſe in it; which ſerved, at his firſt ſet- 


ting out, for a cover to his ambition, For 
I no 
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no one apprehended danger from ſuch a dil; 
poſition. Notwithſtanding,. he ſo governed 
his pleaſures, that they were no diſſervice 
to him, nor prejudice to buſineſs, but rather 
 Whetted than blunted the vigour of his 
mind. He was temperate at his meals; free 
from niceneſs and curioſity in his amours; 
pleaſant and manniß ent at public inter- 
ludes. 


Tus accompliſhed, the ſame quality was 
the means of his downfall at laſt, which in 
his beginning was a ſtep to his riſe ; that 
is, his affectation of popularity; for nothing 
is more popular, than to forgive enemies; 
through which, whither virtue or cunning, 
he loſt 5 life. 
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 AoGUSTUS CAESAR, (bade any 

mortal man) was endued with a great - 
neſs of mind, undiſturbed, ſerene, and well - 
ordered: which is evidenced by the mighty 
atchievements he per formed in his early 
youth. For thoſe that are of a turbulent 
diſorderly nature, commonly paſs their 
youth in various errors, and about their 
middle age, but not till then, they ſhew 
themſelves : but thoſe that are of a ſedate 


and calm nature, may ſhine even in their 
firſt years, 


AnD whereas the faculties of the mind, 
no leſs than the advantages of the body, 
conſiſt, and are accompliſhed in a certain 
health, beauty and ſtrength; certain it is, 
that 
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that in ſtrength of mind he was inferior to 
his uncle Julius; in beauty and health ſupe- 
tior. For the former, being of a reſtleſs 
uncompoled ſpirit, as thoſe generally are who 
are troubled with the falling ſickneſs, ad- 


vanced, notwithſtanding, to his own ends 


with the utmoſt prudence and conduct; 
though the ends themſelves he did not order 
well; but with a boundleſs ſpring, aiming 


beyond the reach of a mortal man, was ſtill 


carried on to further defigns : whereas Au- 
guſtus, being fober, and mindful of his mor- 
tality, ſeemed to have had his ends alſo 
ſchemed out in adrhirable order, and tho- 


toughly well weighed. For firſt he was de- 
ſirous to have the rule and principality in his 


hands: then he fought to make himfelf ap- 
pear worthy of that height of power: next, 


be thought it but reaſonable; according to 


the way of the world, to enjoy his exalted 
fortune : laft of all, he turned his thoughts 


to ſuch actions as might continue his memo 


ry, and leave an impreſſion of his good go- 
vernment to after-ages. Therefore, in the 
beginning of his age, he affected power; 
in the middle of his age, dignity and wor- 
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thineſs; in the decline of his years, pleas 
ſure ; and in his old age, he was bent upon 
memory and e ; 
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Tunis king to ſpeak of him in terms 
_** equal to his deſerts, was a kind of mi- 
tacle; a miracle of that ſort which aſto- 
niſhes wiſe men, but does not much ſtrike 
the ignorant and unexperienced. For he 
had many particulars, both in his virtues 
and in his fortune, not ſo fit for common- 


place, as for wiſe and grave obſervation. 
Certainly, he was a pious and religious man, 
both in his affection and obſervance; but as 
he could ſee clearly enough for thoſe times, 
through ſuperſtition ; ſo he would be blind- 

| ed 
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ed now and then by politic reſpects and 
counſels. He advanced churchmen, and 
was tender in the privilege of ſanctuaries, 
though they wrought him ſo much miſchief, 
He founded and endowed many religious 
houſes, beſides his memorable hoſpital of 
the Savoy. And yet he was a great alms: 
giver in ſecret ; which evidently ſhews, that 
his works in public alſo were dedicated to 
God's glory, not his own. He profeſſed 
always to love exceedingly and to ſeek 
peace to the utmoſt of his power : thus it 
was his uſual preface in his treatiſes, © That 
„ when Chriſt came into the world, peace 
« was ſung by the angels; and when he 
s went out of the world, the Lord 'him- 
% ſelf bequeathed it:“ nor eould this be 
imputed to fear, or ſoftneſs in him, being 
valiant and warlike, but to à virtue truly 
chriſtian and moral. Vet he knew the way 
to peace, was not to ſeem too deſirous; of it: 
therefore would he make rumours, and of- 
fers of war, till he had mended the eondi- 
tions of peace. This alſo is worth noting, 
that being ſo great a lover of peace, he 
ſhould be ſo lucky in war; for his arms and 
expeditions, whether in foreign or civil 
| Wars, 
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wars, were never unfortunate ;. neither did 
he know what a difaſter meant. The war 
on his coming in, the rebellions of the Earl 


of Lincoln, and the Lord Audley, were ended 


by victory: the wars of France and Spain by 
peace, but peace ſought at his hands; the 


war of Bretagne, by accident of the duke of 


Bretagne s death; the inſurrection of the 
lord Lovel, and that of Perkm at Exeter, and 
in Kent, by flight of the rebels, before they 
came to blows: ſo that felicity in arms was 
peculiar to him, and ftill inviolate. A main 
reaſon whereof, as to the reſtraining inteſ- 
tine commotions was, no doubt, this, that 
in the quenching of them, he ever appeared 
in perſon. The beginning of the battle he 
would ſometimes leave to his lieutenants,. 
reſerving himſelf to back and ſecond them; - 
but was ever in ſome part of the action. 


And yet that was not merely forwardneſs 


and gallantry in him, but partly: dubrylh.0 of 


others. 


THE _ of the kingdom he ever bak | 
in great honour, and would be thought to: 
maintain and countenance them by his. 
own authority, - Which was not the leaſt 
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that neither revenue, nor prerogative, ſuf- 


it were, in braſs and marble, „the making 
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impediment to him in effecting his will. For 
he held the reins of the laws fo dexterouſly, 


fered any diminution. - And yet he fo at- 
tempered matters, that as he would fome- 
times draw, and in a manner ſtrain up his 
laws to his prerogative, ſo would he al- 
ſo in turn deſignedly let down his preroga- 
tive to the equal and moderate level of the 
laws; for the diſpoſition of the mint, his 
treaties and counſels of war and peace, and 
the adminiſtration of martial affairs, things 
of abfolute power, he would many times 
refer to the debates and votes of parliament, 


JIvsrick was well and equally adminiſ- 
tered in his time, except where the king 
was party, and when the council-table in- 
termeddled too much in the common cauſes 
of meum and tuum. For that council was 
then a mere court, and tribunal of juſtice, 
eſpecially in the beginning of his reign. 
But certainly in that part of juſtice and po- 
licy, which is the durable part, and cut, as 


„of good laws,” he excelled much. 


AND 
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AND with his juſtice, he was alſo a mer- 
ciful and element prince. As in his reign 
there were but three of the nobility that 
ſuffered: the Earl of Warwick, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Lord Audley. Though 
the firſt two were inſtead: of numbers,. in 
the diſlike and obloquy of the people... But 
there never were ſo great rebellions ex piated 
with ſo little blood, drawn from the hand 
of juſtice, as the two famous rebellions of 
Exeter and Blackheath. As for the ſeverity 
| uſed upon thoſe that landed in Kent; it was 
but upon the refuſe of the people. His par- 
dons went ever both before and after his 
ſword. But then he had a ſtrange kind of 
interchanging large and perfectly unexpect- 
ed pardons, with ſevere executions. Which, 
conſidering the wiſdom of ſo great a prince, 
could not be imputed to any inconſtancy,. or 
inequality; but either to ſome ſecret reaſon, 
which we do not know; or to a rule he had 


ſet himſelf, 4 t6 . and try nn. in 
“ turn.“ | 


Bur the leſs blood he drew, the more he 
took of treaſure. And, as ſome malicioufly 
cnough conſtrued it, he was the more ſpa- 

A ring 
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ring in the one, that he might be the more 
preſſing in the other; for both would have 
been intolerable. Undoubtedly he was by 
nature inclined to accumulate treaſure, and 
admired riches too much for one in his high 
ſphere. The people, into whom there is 
infuſed, for the preſervation of monarchies, 
a natural deſire to excuſe their princes, 
though it be often with the unjuſt charge 
of their counſellors and miniſters, did im- 
pute this to Cardinal Morton, and Reginald 
Bray, counſellors; which perſons, not- 
withſtanding, having a great ſway from 
their antient authority and favour with him, 
did ſo ſecond his humour, as nevertheleſs to 
temper it in ſome degree. Whereas, on the 
contrary, Empſom and Dudley that followed, 
being perſons of no reputation with him, 
otherwiſe than by the ſervile following of 
his bent, did not give way only, but directed 
to thoſe oppreſſions and enormities, for the 
extorting of money all manner of ways, for 
which both he himſelf was touched with 
remorſe at his death, and which his ſucceſ- 
ſor renounced, and ſought to purge and 
expiate. This exceſs of his had, at that 
time, many interpretations and gloſſes. Some 
were 
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were of opinion, that the continual rebel- 
lions, with-which he had been vexed, made 
him grow into a hatred of his people: ſome 
thought it tended to depreſs their ſpirit, and 
keep them low. Some, that he deſired to 
leave his ſon a golden fleece: others, in fine, 
that he had ſome ſecret deſign upon foreign 
parts. But thoſe, perhaps, ſhall come nearer 
the truth, that fetch not their reaſons ſo far 
off, but impute it to nature, years, peace, 
and a mind taken up with no other ambition 
or purſuit. To which I may add, that 
having every day occaſion to take notice of 
the neceſſities and ſhifts for money of other 
princes, 1t did the better, by compariſon, ſet 
off to him the felicity of full coffers. 


As to the meaſure obſerved by him in ex- 
pending of treaſure, he kept to this rule; 
never to ſpare charge when his affairs re- 
quired, In his buildings he was magnifi- 
cent, in his rewards ſtrait handed; ſo that 
his liberality applied itſelf rather to thoſe 
things that appertained to his own ſtate, or - 
memory, than to the rewarding of deſert. 
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H was of an high and enditad; mind; a 


lover of his own opinion, and his own way; 
one that revered himſelf, and would reign in 


reality. Had he been a private man, doubt - 
leſs he would have been termed proud: but 


in a wiſe prince, it was but keeping a juſt 


and due diſtance between himſelf and his 
ſubjects; which indeed he conſtantly did 
towards all; not admitting any to a near 
approach, either to his power, or to his ſe- 
crets ; for he was governed by none of his 


people. His conſort, the queen, notwith- 


ſtanding ſhe had bleſſed him with divers fine 
children, and with a crown alſo, though he 
would not acknowledge it, could do little 
with him. His mother he reverenced in- 


deed much, but ſeldom admitted her to a 


participation of his counſels, For any per- 
fon agreeable to him for converſation, (ſuch 
as was Haſimgs to king Edward the Fourth, 
or Charles Brandon after to Henry the Eighth) 
he had none; unleſs perchance we ſhould 
account for ſuch, biſhop Fox, Bray, and Emp- 
fom, becauſe they were ſo much with him. 
But it was only as the inſtrument is with the 
workman, Vain-glory he had as little of 
as any prince whatever, yet ſo as to abate 

5 nothing 
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2 of ſtate and majeſty, which he ever 


kept up to the height; being ſenſible that 


the reverence of majeſty keeps the people in 
obedience ; but vain-glory, if a man rightly 
conſiders the matter, Proſtitutes princes to 
rere breath. 


To ER confederates he was juſt and con- 
ſtant, yet cloſe and cautious. Such was his 


enquity into them, and ſuch in the mean 
time, his on cloſeneſs and reſervedneſs, 
that they ſtood in the light, as it were, to- 


wards him, and he ſtood in the dark to 


them. Yet without an appearance of ſtrange- 
neſs, but rather with the ſemblance of one 


frankly and familiarly communicating his 
own buſineſs; and, on the other hand, in · 


| n into their affairs, © 


As for te envies and emulations, which 
are wont to paſs between princes, to the no 
{mall detriment of their own affairs, he had 
nothing of them in him; but went earneſtly 
and ſubſtantially to his own buſineſs. Moſt 
certain it 1s, that though his reputation was 


great at home, yet it was ſtill greater and 


more eee abroad. For foreigners, 
A a 4 that 
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that could nbe ſee the conduct, and particu- 
lar paſſages of his affairs, but ſaw only the 
ſums and iſſues of them, noted that he was 
ever in ſtrife, and ever ſuperior, It was part- 
ly occaſioned alſo by the letters and relations 
of foreign ambaſſadors, which were attend- 
ing the court in great number, To whom 
he gave content, riot only by courteſy, re- 
ward, and familiar-converſe, but upon thoſe 
conferences with them, put them in no 
ſmall admiration, to find his univerſal in- 
ſight into the affairs of Europe. Which, 
though he had chiefly drawn from the am- 
baſſadors themſelves, and their informations; 
yet that which he had gathered from them 
all, ſeemed admirable to every one, So that - 
they wrote ever to their ſuperiors in high 
terms concerning his wiſdom and art of 
rule, Nay, when they were returned ta 
their countries, they frequently gave him 
intelligence, by letter, of all manner of af- 
fairs worth knowing. Such a dexterity he 
had in endearing himſelf to er _ 
ters. | . 


CERTAINLY he was careful, by all ways 
15 means, to Procure and obtain good i ins 
EN [ | telligenco 


gu 
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telligence from all parts. Wherein he did 
not only uſe the induſtry of foreign miniſ- 
ters reſiding here, and of his penſioners, 
which he kept both in the court of Rome 
and in other princes courts ; but the vigi- 
lance of his own ambaſſadors alſo in foreign 
parts. For which purpoſe, his inſtructions 
were exact, even to curioſity, and in articles 
orderly digeſted ; of which, generally, 


there were more touching inquiſition than 


negotiation, requiring particular and arti- 
culate anſwers reſpectively to his queſtions, 


As for his emiſſaries, which he ſecretly 
employed both at home and abroad, to diſ- 
cover what practices and conſpiracies were 
againſt him; ſurely, in his caſe, was ex- 
ceeding neceflary : he had ſo many under- 
ground-moles perpetually working to under- 
mine him. Neither can this be held un- 
lawful, For if ſpies are approved in war 
againſt lawful enemies, they are much more 
ſo againſt conſpirators and traitors. But 
indeed to procure credit to ſuch ſpies by 
_ oaths, and by execrations and anathemas 
thundered out againſt them as enemies, that 
cannot be well maintained; for thoſe are 
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too holy veſtments for a diſguiſe. Yet that 
_ induſtry of his in employing emiſſaries had 


this good in it, that as many conſpiracies 
were detected by the uſe of them, ſo the 
fame and ſuſpicion of them kept, no n 
many from being 2 


As a d he was —_—__ uxorious, 


nor even indulgent ; but courteous, com- 
panionable, and without jealouſy. Towards 


his children alſo he was full of paternal af- 
fection, very careful of their education, aſ- 


piring alſo with a certain altitude of mind 


to their high advancement in marriage; re- 
gular to ſee that all honour and reſpect be- 


coming their ſublime quality ſhould be paid 


them by every one, but not greatly deſirous 
to caſt any ys luſtre upon bm. By 


To his privy- council he referred aw bu- 
fineſs, and ſat often there in perſon ; well 


| knowing this to be the right way both to 


ſtrengthen his authority and inform his judg- 


ment. To which end alſo he was patient 


of their liberty, as well in adviſing, as vot- 
ing, till he had declared his own opinion, 
TR which 


which he was wont to > reforve co che end of 


the debates. 


1 kepe a frait wide upon \ Ks nobility, 
and "choſe rather to advance to his ſervice 


clergymen and lawyers, who were more ob- 


ſequious to him, and leſs gracious with the 
people; which made for his abſoluteneſs, 
but not for his ſafety. Inſomuch, as I am 
fully perſuaded, that this was a main cauſe 
of the frequent commotions that happened 


under his reign: for that the nobles of the 


realm, though they were loyal and obedient; 
yet did not co-operate with him chearfully ; 
but left his defires rather to take their 
chance, than urged their accomplifhment. 
He was never afraid of ſervants and miniſters 
of more exalted parts and abilities, as Louis 
the Eleventh was. But, on the contrary, he 
made uſe of the moſt eminent men of his 
time; without which his affairs could not 


have proſpered as they did. Theſe were, 


for war, the duke of Bedford, the earls of 


Oxford and Surrey; baron Dawbency, and 
Brook ; and Poynings, knight. For civil af- 


fairs, Morton, Fox, Bray, the prior of Lan- 
 thony, Warham, Not, Haſey, Frowich, 


and 
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and others. Neither did he care how 8 
and cunning they were that he employed 
for he thought himſelf to have the maſter- 

reach. And as he ſhewed great judgment 

in the choice of his miniſters, ſo he uſed as 
much conſtancy in protecting thoſe he had 
once choſe. For it is a ſtrange thing, that 
though he were a dark prince, exceſ- 


ſively ſuſpicious, and his times turbulent 


and full of conſpiracies ; yet, in twenty-four 


years reign he never put down, or diſcom- 
poſed counſellor, or near ſervant, ſave only 


Stanley, the lord chamberlain. As for the 
diſpoſition of his ſubjects towards him, it 


ſtood thus with him; that of the three af- 


fections, which naturally tie the hearts of 
the ſubjects to their ſovereigns, love, fear, 
and reverence ; he had the laſt. in height, 
the ſecond in good meaſure, and ſo little of 


the firſt, as to be beholding for his _— 
to the other two. 


He was a prince, ſad, ſerious, and thought- 
ful, and full of ſecret obſervations and cares; 
and one that had notes and memorials al- 
ways ready by him in his own hand, eſpe- 
cially touching perſons who were fit to be 

employed, 


** 
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employed, rewarded, conſulted, and guarded 
againſt: who were alſo moſt nearly linked 
together, either by faction or good ſervice; 
or ſuch who had taken a decifive part; ma- 


king and keeping a diary, in a manner, of 


his thoughts. There is to this day a merry 
tale, that his monkey (ſet on, as was thought, 


by one of his bed- chamber) tore his princi- 


pal note- book, which was left out by chance, 
all to pieces. Whereat the court (which 


liked not that anxious diligence) were i 
to burſt a e : 


Bot «he he was full of rene 
and ſuſpicions, yet as he eaſily took them, ſo 
he eaſily diſcharged them, and made them 
yield to his judgment. Whence they were 


rather troubleſome to himſelf, than danger- 
ous to others. Vet it muſt be acknowledged, 


that his thoughts were ſo numerous, and fo 
complicated, that they could not always 
ſtand together, but that which did good one 
way, did hurt another. Neither was it poſ- 


ſible for him to be wiſe or happy, ſo much 


beyond the condition of mortals, as always 
to weigh things aright in their proportions. / 
Certainly, the rumour that ' raiſed him ſo- 
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of York was ſaved, and ſtill alive, did; at the 
beginning. get ſtrength and credit from him- 


ſelf 5 being deſirous of having it ſo thought, 


to the end of ſoftening: the imputation of 
his reigning in his own: TY and not in the 


| ht of his wife. 


5 Jin was affable, and both well and fair- 


ſpoken, and would uſe a remarkable ſweet- 
neſs and: blandiſhment of words, where he: 


| deſired to perſuade, or effect any thing he 


took to heart. He was rather ſtudious than 
learned; reading, for the moſt part, books 
that were written in 'the French tongue.. 
Though he underſtood the Latin; as appears: 
in that Cardinal Hadrian, and others, who 


were well enough acquainted with French, 


nevertheleſs. always wrote to him in Latin. 
Fon his pleaſures, there is no news: of 
them, And yet by his inſtructions to Marfin: 
aud Stile, touching the queen of Naples, it 
appears he could interrogate nicely touching 
beauty, and the parts thereof; He did by 
pleaſures, as great men do by banquets, 
come and look — upon them, and turn 
away. 
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away. For there never reigned a prince that 


was more entirely given up to his own af- 
fairs, whieh engaged his whole attention; 
inſomuch, that at joſts, tournaments, and 


other mock-fights, maſks, and ſuch like aſ- 


ſemblies, he ſeemed to be rather a princehy 


and gentle ſpectator, than to be much taken 


or delighted with them. 


— ——_—_—l 


No e -4 in him as in all men, (and 


moſt of all in kings) his fortune wrought 


upon his nature, and his nature again upon 


his fortune. He aſcended to the crown not 


only from a private fortune, which might 
endow him with moderation, but alſo from 
the fortune of an exiled man, which had 
given him the ſpur of induſtry and ſagacity. 
And his times, being rather proſperous than 


calm, had raiſed his confidence by ſucceſs, 


but in the mean time had almoſt marred his 
nature by perpetual vexations. His wiſdom, 
by his often evading of perils, (which had 
taught him to truſt to extempore remedies) 
was turned rather into a dexterity to extri- 
cate himſelf from evils, when they preſſed 
him, than into a foreſight to prevent and 
remove them afar off. And even in nature, 
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the eyes of his nd were not unlike the 

bodily eyes of ſome people, which are ſtrong 
at hand, but weak at a diſtance. For his 
wit increaſed upon the occaſion ; and ſo 
much the more, if the occaſion were ſharp- 

ened by danger. And theſe influences his 
fortune had upon his nature; nor were there 
wanting, on the other hand, certain influ- 
ences which his nature had upon his fortune. 
For whether it were the ſhortneſs of his fore- 
fight, the obſtinacy of his will, or the 
dazzling of his ſuſpicions, or what it was; 
certain it is, that the perpetual troubles of 
his fortune, (eſpecially there being no vio- 
lent occaſion out of which they grew) could 
not have ariſen without ſome great defects 
in his nature, and main errors in the radical 
conſtitution of his mind; which he had 
enough to do to palliate by a thouſand little 
induſtries and arts. But thoſe do beſt ap- 
pear in the ſtory itſelf. Nevertheleſs, take 

him with all his defects, if a man ſhould 
compare him with the kings, in France and 
Spain, his contemporaries, he ſhall find him 


more politic than Lows the Twelfth of 


France, and more faithful and ſincere than 


. of Spain. But if you ſhall change 
Lows 
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24d the: Twelfth for nk tn Eleventh; 


who reigned 4 little before; then the com- 


pariſons will be more juſt; and the parallels 


more true. For thoſe three; Louis the Ele- 
venth, Henry, and Frrdinando, may be eſ- 
teemed as the three Magi, among the kings 
of that age: | To conclude, if this: king did 
no greater matters, it was owing to hunſelf z 
for what he week; he N 


| He Was a Candy perſohage, 4 tale chica 
juſt ſtature, well and ſtrait limbed, but flen- 


der. His countenance was fuch as ſtruck 2 


reverence,” and reſembled a little the aſpect 
of a church- man. And as it was not dark: 


or ſupercilious, ſo neither was it winning or. 


pleafing 4 but as the face of one compoſed 
and ſedate in mind: but it was not to the 


advantage of the er, for it was beſs 
when 20 5 8 % 2% crit E Hl 


| Tun ee e ary wortls: of ee prince 
will bear a ſtory or two, that may put upon 


him ſomething divine: When tlie lady 


Margaret, his mother, a woman of rare vir- 

tues, had divers ſuitors for marriage, ſhe 

dreamed one night, that one in the keneſs 
Vol. I. EE 
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of a vi&ay; In-poctifical, habit, did WY 
her Edmund earl of Richmond, (the king's 
father) for her huſband. Neither had ſhe 
ever any child but the king, though ſhe had 
three huſbands. Upon a certain feſtival day 
alſo, when Henry. the Sixth (whoſe inno- 
cency gave him holineſs) was waſhing after 
dinner, and caſt his eye upon king Henry, 
then a youth, he ſaid, This is the lad that 
&. ſhall at laſt poſſeſs quietly the crown that 
% we now ftrive for.” But what may be 
truly thought divine in him was,.that he had 
the fortune of a true chriſtian, as well as of 


a great king; in living, exerciſed, and dying, 


repentant. So as he triumphed victoriouſly, 
as well in ſpirituals as temporals; and had 


aàn happy warfare in the two conflicts, both 


wn fin and he dab NO 


mM was 3 at F Caſtle, and 150 
buried at Vęſtminſter, in one of the ſtatelieſt 
monuments of Europe, both for the chapel, 
and for the ſepulchre. 'So that he dwells 
more richly dead, in the monument of his 


tomb, than he did alive, either at Richmond, 


or in any other of his palaces. I could with 
he did the like in this monument of his 


fame. 
A COL- 
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\U BEN. Elizabeth, both in point of 
nature, and fortune, was admitable 
amongſt women, and memotable among 

princes. But this is not a ſubject that re- 

quires the pen of a monk, or any ſuch cloi- 

ſtered cenſor- For theſe rien are keen in 

ſtile, but wanting in judgment; and perform 
the ſcholar's part well, but tranſmit things 

but unfaithfully to poſterity. Certainly, 

this is 'a knowledge peculiar to men of the 

firſt rank, atid to ſuch as have fat at the 

helms of great kingdoms, and have been ac- 

quainted with the difficultics and ſecrets 907 3 
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about the ſame time, came to their crowns, 
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Riga in all ages has been the reign of a 


woman, more rare the felicity in her reign; 
but moſt rare, a long continuance joined with 


that felicity. As for this lady, the reigned 
four and forty years compleat ; and yet ſhe 
did not ſurvive her felicity, Of this I have 

propoſed to ſay ſomewhat, yet without any 
excurſion into praiſes. For praiſes are the 
tribute of men, but felicity the Bt of God. 


Finer, I reckon it as a 3 of her felici- 
ty, that ſhe was advanced to the regal 


throne, from a private fortune. For this is 


deeply planted in the nature and opinions of 
men, to look upon thoſe things which come 
unhoped, unlooked for, as a greater feli- 
city. But this is what I intend ; that prin- 
ces, that have been trained up in the family 
royal, and to an undoubted hope of ſuccef- 
ſion, are corrupted by an indulgent licen- 
tious education, and become generally both 


leſs capable, and leſs governable and mode» - 


rate in their affections. And therefore you 
ſhall ind thoſe to have been the beſt and 


moſt excellent kings, that were tutored by 
both fortunes. Such was king Henry: the 


Seventh, and Louis the Twelfth; both which, 


not 
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not only from a private, but alſo from an 
adverſe and afflicted fortune; and did excel, 
the former in prudence, the other in juſtice. 
Much like was the condition of this prin- 
ceſs alſo; whoſe beginning and hopes for- 
tune chequered, that in her reign ſhe might 
be conſtant and ſteady to her. For queen 
Elizabeth was entitled from her birth to the 
ſucceſſion, afterwards diſinherited, then laid 
aſide and ſlighted: during the reign of her 
brother, her fortune was more propitious and 
ſerene; during the reign of her ſiſter, more 
tempeſtuous and hazardous. Neither yet 
did the paſs immediately from the priſon to 
the crown, ſo as to be ſoured and exaſperated 
by her misfortune, and to ſwell upon it; 
but being reſtored to her liberty, and ſtill 
growing in her expectations, thus at laſt ſhe 
obtained the crown without noiſe or com- 
petitor, in a moſt happy calm. And theſe 
things I mention, to ſhew that Divine Pro- 
vidence deſigning a moſt excellent princeſs, 
did, by ſuch degrees of diſcipline, prepare 
and advance her. Neither ought the miſ- 
fortune of her mother to ſully the luſtre. of 
her birth; fince it is ſufficiently evident, 
that king Henry the Eighth was inflamed 
a Wy with 


: £ 
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with a new amour, before he was enraged 
againſt queen Anne; and the nature of that 
king paſſes not uncenſured by poſterity, as 
execeding prone to amours and jealouſies, 
and violent in both, even to the effuſion of 
blood. Add to this, that ſhe was circum- 
vented by an accuſation, not probable, even 

as to the very perſon to whom it referred, 
and built upon the weakeſt conjectures 4 
which was both ſecretly whiſpered at the 
very time, and which queen Anne herſelf 
proteſted, with an undaunted greatneſs of 
mind, and by a memorable ſpeech at the in · 
ſtant of her death. For having got (as ſhe 
ſuppoſed) a faithful and friendly meſſenger, 
in the ſame hour, when ſhe was preparing 
for death, ſhe ſent this meſſage to the king; 
* That his Majeſty did excellently obſerve, 
« and conſtantly keep to his purpoſe, in 
«© heaping upon her new honours : for firſt, 
be had raiſed her from the eſtate of a gen- 
«© tlewoman only, and ho way pretending to 
er noble titles, to the honour of a marchio- 
« neſs; next, had taken her into a part - 
“ nerſhip both of his kingdom and bed; 
4 and now, that there remained no higher ; 
* —_ honour, he meant to exalt her in- 
by nocenee 
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«© nocence to a crown of martyrdom.“ But 
the meſſenger did not dare to carry this to 
the king, who was inflamed with - anothes 
amour; however, pe n of Ws 
conveyed: it to ne 


Nor do I take it to be! an. Rs 


part of the felicity of queen Elizabeth, even 
the meaſure, and the very race, as it were, 
and courſe of her reign : not only for that 
it was long, but becauſe it fell into that ſea- 


ſon of her life, which was fitteſt for govern» 
ing, and for the ſway ing of a ſceptre. For 


beginning her reign at twenty- five, (at 


which age the curatorſhip ends) ſhe con 


tinued it to the ſeventieth year of her age. 


So that the neither expenenced the detriment 
attending minority, and the checks of an- 


other's power ; nor, on the other hand, 'the 
inconveniencies of an extreme and impotent 
old age; for that is attended with miſeries 
enough, even in private men; but to kings, 
over and above the ordinary evils of age, it 


occaſions alſo a declenſion in the ſtate they 
govern, and an inglorious exit. For there 


has ſcarce been a-king, that has lived to ex- 


treme old age, but he hath ſuffered in his 
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power and eſteem. - Of this we have a very 
eminent inſtance in Philip the Second king 
of Spain, a moſt puiſſant prince, and excel- 
lently ſkilled in the art of governing; who 
in his latter days, and fechle age, was 
throughly ſenſible of this whereof we ſpeak: 
and therefore, with the higheſt prudence, 
ſubmitted to the condition of things; volun- 
tarily quitted his conqueſts in France, eſtab- 
liſhed a firm peace in that kingdom, and 
attempted the like in other places; that ſo 
he might leave things quiet and entire to 
his ſucceſſors. On the cantrary, queen 
Elizabeth's fortune was fo conſtant and firmly 
rooted, that no declenſion of affairs followed 
Ber ſtill vigorous, though declining years: 
nay more, for an undeniable token of her 
felicity, ſhe died not till the rebellion in 
Treland was fully ended by a victory there; 
leſt her glory might appear any way diſ- 
figured and incompleat. Beſides, the ſort of 
people, over whom the reigned, I take to be 
a matter worthy to be conſidered. For had 
her lot fallen among the Palmyrens, or in ſoft 
and unwarlike Afa, it had been a leſs won+ 
der; ſince a female prince would have ſuited 
n effeminate pts but in England, a moſt. 


tout 
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ſtout and warlike nation, for all things to be 
directed, and kept in ſubjection by the nod 


of a woman, is a thing anne the higheſt 2 


admiration. | 


Mates did this 3 of has peo- 


ple, greedy of war, and hardly patient of 


peace, hinder her from maintaining and pre- 
{ſerving peace all her reign. And this incli- 
nation of her's, joined with ſucceſs, I reckon 


to be one of her chiefeſt praiſes. This 


was happy for her times, becoming her ſex, 
and comfortable to her conſcience. About 
the tenth year of her reign, there was a ſmall 


attempt of a commotion in the northern 


parts, but it was preſently ſupprefled and 
extinguiſhed, The reſt of her reign floy- 


riſhed in a domeſtic peace, and that a ſecure 


and profound one. Naw I judge it a moſt 
flouriſhing peace, far two reaſons, which 
make nothing for the merit of the peace, 
but very much for the glory of it. The 


one, that it was rendered the more conſpi- 
cuous and illuſtrious, by the calamities of 
our neighbours, as ſo many ſhining flames: 


the other, that the bleſſings of peace were 


not unattended with the honour of arms; 
ſince 
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fince ſhe not only preſerved, but advanced 


the renown of the Egli name for arms 


and military proweſs, by many glorious at- 


chievements. For both the ſupplies ſent 
into the Netherlands, France and Scotland; 
and the expeditions made by ſea into the 
Indies; ſame of them made round the whole 
compaſs of the globe of the earth; the 
fleets ſent into Portugal, and to annoy the 
coaſts of Spain; and the Trjfþ rebels fo often 
cut off and conquered, allowed ef no remiſ- 
neſs or decay, either in the warlike virtue 
of our nation, or diminution in the fame 


thereof. 


Ir was likewiſe a deſerved addition to her 
glory, both that neighbouring kings were 

maintained on their thrones by her timely 
ſuccours; and that ſuppliant ſtates, which, 
by the unadviſedneſs of their kings, were 
abandoned, and, in a manner, devoted to 
the cruelty of their miniſters, to the fury 
of the multitude, and to all manner of 


| butchery and deſolation, received an allevi- 


ation of their miſeries from her; by means 
whereof they ſubſiſt unto this day. Nor 


was ſhe a princeſs, leſs beneficent and ſalu- 


tary 
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tary by her counſels, than by her ſuceours; 
as one who had ſo often interceded with the 
king of Spain, to mitigate his wrath againſt 
his ſubjeQts i in the Netherlands, and to reduce 
them to his obedience, upon ſome tolerable 
conditions: and that had, with great ſin- 
cerity, importuned the kings of France by 
perpetual and repeated admonitions, to ob- 
ſerve their own edicts, promiſing peace to 
their ſubjects. I deny not but her advice 
proved ineffeCtual : for as to the firſt, the 
common fate of Europe allowed not of it; 
leſt haply the ambition of Spain, freed, as it 
were, from its barriers, ſhould fly out (as 
things then ſtood) to the prejudice of the 
kingdoms and ſtates of Chriſtendom : and for 
the latter, the blood of fo many innocents, 
with their wives and children, ſhed at their 
fire-ſades, and in their chambers, by the 
ſcum of the people, like fo many. furious 
beaſts' heartened, and armed and let looſe 
upon them by public authority, would not 
ſuffer it; which blood required, in ven- 
geance, that a kingdom, rendered obnoxious 
to puniſhment by fo horrible an impiety, 
ſhould be expiated by inteſtine ſlaughters 
and maſlacres, She neyertheleſs, however 
4 | it 
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it ſucceeded, performed. the part both of a 
wile and loving confederate. | | 


8 is another = alſo for admir- 
ing this peace, which was ſo much ſought 
and maintained by the queen: and it is this, 
that it did not proceed from any bent or in- 
clination of the times, but from her pru- 
dence, and diſcreet management of things. 


For whereas ſhe had both an inbred faction, 
upon the account: of religion, to ſtruggle 
with at home, and that the ſtrength and 
protection of this kingdom was a kind of 
bulwark to all Europe againſt the then for- 


midable and extravagant ambition and power 


of the king of Spain, there wanted no mat- 
ter of war; yet what with her forces and 


her policy, ſhe ſurmounted theſe difficulties. 


This was demonſtrated by an event, the 
moſt memorable of any that has happened 


in the whole courſe of affairs of our age, if 


we conſider the felicity thereof. For when 


the Spaniſh armada, -with ſo much bravery, 


and to the terror of all Europe, big with ex- 


pectation, and with ſo much affurance of 
victory, furrowed our ſeas, it took not ſo 


much as one poor cnc: boat of ours, nor 


fired 


9 
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fired any one village, nor ſo much as touched 
upon our coaſt : but being defeated in an 
engagement, was difperſed by a miſerable 
flight, and by frequent wrecks, and ſo left 
England and her coaſts in the enjoyment:of 

an unmoved and undiſturbed peace. 


Nor was ſhe leſs happy in efcaping the 
treacheries of conſpirators, than in ſubduing 
and defeating the forces of her open enemies. 
For not a few plots againſt her life were 
moſt fortunately both diſcovered, and diſap- 
pointed. Nor did ſhe, upon this account, 
lead a more fearful and anxious life; there 
was no increaſe of her guards; no confining 
herſelf to her palace, and appearing but ſel- 
dom in public; but fearleſs and aſſured, and 
more mindful of her deliverance than her 
danger, ſhe altered nothing of her uſual cuſ- 
toms and _—_ of living. 


IT is likewiſe worthy our obſervation, to 
conſider the nature of the times wherein ſhe 
flouriſhed. For ſome ages are ſo barbarous 
and ignorant, that men are as eaſily govern- 
ed as herds of cattle, or flocks of ſheep. 
But this princeſs happened to live in a:moſt 

learned 
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learned and polite age: in which it was not 
poſſible to be eminent without the greateſt 
endowments. of wit, and a ſingular caſt of 
virtue. Again, the reigns of women are, 
for the moſt part, eclipſed by their mar- 
riages, and all the praiſe of their acts goes 
to their huſbands. But thoſe that live un- 
married have the whole glory appropriated 
to themſelves. And this is more peculiarly 
the caſe of this princeſs, becauſe ſhe had no 
props or ſupports of her government, but 
thoſe that were of her own making; ſhe had 
no brother by the ſame mother; no uncle, 
nor any other of the royal family that might 
be partner in her cares, and an upholder of 
her government: nay, and for thoſe whom 
| herſelf had advanced to poſts of honour, ſhe 
both kept ſuch a ſtrict hand upon them, 
and ſo mixed and ſhuffled them together, 
that ſhe caſt into each of them the greateſt 
ſolicitude and concern to pleaſe, and was 
ever miſtreſs of herſelf. - Childleſs indeed 
' the was, and left no iflue of her body be- 
hind her: which has been the caſe alſo of 
many of the moſt fortunate princes, of Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Caſar, Trajan, and 
others; and which is a point that has been 


variouſſy 


. Wee. . 
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variouſly bandied, and is uſually diſputed 
and argued contrary ways; while ſome take 
it as a diminution of felicity, left perchance 
they might be too happy for the condition 
of mortals, if they were bleſſed both im their 
own perſons, and in the propagation of their 
ſpecies; and others accounting it as the 
crown and perfection of felicity ; that feli- 
city alone ſeeming to be compleat, over 
which fortune has no more power; which, 
if we leave children behind us, can never be. 


Sow had alſo external gifts; a tall 1 f- 
ture, a good ſhape, an extraordinary ma- 
jeſty of aſpect, joined with ſweetneſs, a 
moſt happy ſtate of health. Befides all this, 
ſhe was ſtrong and vigorous to the very laſt, 


never W ee the changes of fortune, 


nor tie miſeries of old age, and obtained 
that euthanaſia, which Auguſtus Cieſar uſed 
ſo paſſionately to deſire, by a gentle and eaſy 
exit. This is alſo recorded of Antonims Pius, 
that excellent emperor, whoſe death had 
the reſemblance of a fweet and gentle flum- 
ber. So likewiſe in the diſtemper of queen 
Elizabeth, there was nothing fhocking, no- 

ing * nothing unuſual to human 


nature. 
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nature. She was not tormented with deſire 
of life, with impatience under fickneſs; 
nor with racking pains. She had no defire 


of foul ſymptom ; but all things were of 
that kind, as did argue rather the frailty, 


than the corruption or diſgrace. of nature. 
For ſome few days before her death, being 
waſted by an extreme dryneſs of body, and 
thoſe cares that attend a crown; and being 
never moiſtened with wine, or with a full 


and plentiful diet, ſhe was ſtruck with a tor- 


por and ſtiffneſs in her nerves, notwithſtand- 
ing (which is not uſual in that diſtemper) 
ſhe retained her fpeech, memory, and mo- 
tion, though but flow and dull. And in 
this condition ſhe continued but a few days; 
ſo that it did not ſeem to be the laſt act of 
her life, but as it were the firſt ſtep to her 
death. For to hve long after our fatulties 
are impaired, is accounted miſerable ; but 


by a ſlumber gradually laying afleep the 


ſenſe, to haſten death, is a fair and eaſy 
concluſion of life. I throw in this aMo; to 


make up the full meaſure of her felicity ; 


that ſhe was exceeding happy, not only in 


her own perſon, but in the abilities and 


virtues alſo of her miniſters of ſtate,” - 
| | Fon 
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Fon ſhe had the fortune to light upon 
ſuch perſons, as perhaps this ifland never 
before produced. But Gor, when he fa- 


vours princes, raiſes up and adorns the "mm | 
of their miniſters alfa 


THERE remain two poſthumous felicities, 
which are in a manner more noble and au- 


guſt than thoſe that attended her living: 


the one of her ſucceſſor, the other of her 
memory. For ſhe has got ſuch a fucceſſor, 
who, though he may exceed and eclipſe her 
greatneſs, both by his maſculine virtues, 
and his iſſue, and by a new acceſſion of em- 
pire; yet is zealous of her name and glory, 
and gives a kind of perpetuity to her acts; 
having made little change either as to the 
choice of perſons, or in the method of go- 


verning : ſo that a ſon rarely ſucceeds a 
father with ſo much filence, and with ſo 


little alteration and diſturbance. 


As for her memory, it is ſo much in the 


mouths, and ſo freſh in the minds of men, 


that envy being extinguiſhed, and her fame 


_ grown illuſtrious by death, the felicity of 


her memory ſeems in a manner, to vie with 
Vol. I. CE that 
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that of her life. For if there be any factious 
fame, ariſing either from party, or differ- 
ence in religion, flying abroad, and which 
even now ſeems faint. through fear, and 
overpowered by the conſentient voice of her 
praiſe, having no foundation on truth, can- 
not be long- lived. | 
AND for this cauſe eſpecially, have I made. 
this collection (ſuch as it is) touching her 
telicity, and the marks of Gop's favour to- 
wards her; that no malicious perſon might 


dare to curſe, where Gop has ſo highly 


blefled: nor ſhould any one make the ſame 


reply here, as one did formerly to Cæſar; 
We have matter enough for admiration, 


„ but would fain ſee ſomething to praiſe.” 


For I am of opinion, that true admiration is 


a ſuperlative degree of praiſe. Neither can 


that. felicity, that we have been deſcribing, 
be the portion of any, but ſuch a one as is 


remarkably ſupported and cheriſhed by the 


divine favour ; and that has, in ſome mea- 
ſure alſo, carried out the ſame fortune to 
himſelf by his own morals and virtues. 
Notwithſtanding I have thought good to 
add a word concerning the moral-part ; yet 

only 
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only in thoſe things, which have given o- 
caſion ſome for to traduce her: 28 


Tun queen, as to her religion, was pious, 
moderate, conſtant, and an enemy to novel- 
ty. And for her piety, though the marks 
of it are moſt conſpicuous in her acts and 
adminiſtrations, yet were there viſible ſtrokes 
of it, both in the courſe of her life, and in 
her ordinary converſation. She was ſeldom - 
abſent from divine ſervice, and other duties 
of religion, either in her chapel, or cloſet. 
She was very converſant in the ſcriptures, 
and writings of the fathers, eſpecially St. 
Auguſtine. She compoſed certain prayers her- 
ſelf upon ſome emergent occaſions. When- 
ever ſhe mentioned the name of God, though 
in ordinary diſcourſe, ſhe generally added 
the name of Creator; and compoſed both 
her eyes and countenance to ſome ſort of 
humility and reverence ; which I myſelf - 
have often obſerved. | 


As for what ſome have given out, that ſhe 
was altogether unmindful of her mortality, 
to the degree of not being able to bear the 
mention of old age or death, it 1s abſolutely 

Cez -© a 
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falſe ; fince ſhe herſelf e years before 
her death, would frequently with much * | 
cetiousneſs, call herſelf . the old woman; 
and would diſcourſe about what kind of epi- 
' taph ſhe liked; ſaying, that ſhe was no lover 
of glorious and pompous titles, but only 
defired her memory might be recorded in a 
line or two, which ſhould compendiouſſy 
_ expreſs only her name, her virginity, the. 
time of her reign, the reformation of re- 
ligion, and her preſervation of peace. It is 
true, in the flower of her age, and before 
ſhe was called upon to declare her ſucceſſor, 
ſhe made anſwer, IT hat ſhe could by no 
means endure to have a ſhroud held be- 
fore her eyes while ſhe was living.“ Not- 
withſtanding, ſome years before her death, 
at a time when ſhe was full of thought, and 
probably meditating upon her mortality, one 
of her familiars mentioning in converſation, 
that divers great offices and places in the 
ſtate were kept void too long; ſhe roſe up, 
and ſaid with more than ordinary heat, 
That the was ſure her place would not be 
long void.“ 


As 


%"F 
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As to her moderation in religion, there 


we are at a ſtand, becauſe of the ſeve- 
rity of thoſe laws againſt her ſubje&s of 


the Romiſh religion: but we will mention 


ſuch things as are both well known to, and 


were carefully obſerved by us. Moſt cer- 
tain it is, that this princeſs was in her ſen- 
timents averſe from offering any force to 


conſciences : yet, on the other hand, would 
not ſuffer the ſtate of her kingdom to be en- 


dangered under the pretence of cotiſcience 
and religion. From this ground ſhe con- 


cluded, firſt, that to allow a liberty and to- 


leration of two religions by public authority 
in a bold and haughty nation, and that 
might eaſily fall from diſagreement in judg- 


ment to arms and blows, would be moſt 


certain deſtruction. Again, when her reign 
was young, and all things looked with a ſuſ- 
picious face, ſhe kept ſome of the prelates, 
who were of a more turbulent and factious 
ſpirit, priſoners at large, but not without 
the warrant of the law: as for the reſt, of 
both orders, ſhe was not troubleſome to 
them by any ſevere inquiſition, but a pro- 
tection to them by a generous connivance. 


And this was the poſture of affairs at firlt- 
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Nor did ſhe abate any thing almoſt af this 
clemency, though provoked by the excom- 


munication of Pius Quintus, (which might 


have raiſed her indignation, and have been 
the occaſion of new meaſures: but ſtill ſhe 
retained her own generous temper; For this 
moſt wiſe and magnanimous lady was not 
in the leaſt moved with the noiſe of theſe 


terrible threats; being ſecure of the fide- 


lity and affection of her ſubjects, and of the 


inability of the Popiſh faction within the 


kingdom to do her any . unleſs ſecun- 


ded by a foreign enemy. 


Bur about the thres and twentieth year 


of her reign the face of affairs was changed. 


Nor was this diſtinction of the times artifi- 
cially feigned, to ſerve a turn, but it is ex- 
preſſed in the public records, and engraven, 


as it were, in braſs. For, before that year, 


none of her ſubjects of the Romiſb religion 
had been puniſhed with any ſeverity by the 
laws formerly enacted. But at this time it 
was, that the ambitious and vaſt deſigns of 


Spain to conquer this kingdom, began by 


degrees to be diſcovered. A principal part 
of which Was, by all ways and means, to 
raile 


49 _ 
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raiſe a faction in the heart of the kingdom, 
of ſuch as were ill- affected to the ſtate, and 


deſirous of innovation, who might join 
the —_— _ * invaſion. 


Than: RY this were grounded upon | 
the difference there was in religion. There- 


fore they reſolved to labour that point with 


all their might; and the ſeminaries at that 
time budding, prieſts were ſent into England, 


to raiſe up and diſperſe a love for the Romiſb 


religion ; to teach and inculcate the power 
of the Pope's excommunication, in freeing 
ſubjects from their allegiance, and to awa- 
ken and prepare the minds of men to an ex- 
pectation of a change of e 


Azovr the 3 time, boch Treland was 
attemped by an invaſion, and the name and 
government of Queen Elizabeth vilified and 
traduced by ſundry ſcandalous libels; in 
ſhort, there was an unuſual ferment in the 
ſtate, the prognoſtic of a greater commo- 
tion, Vet 1 will not affirm, that all the 
prieſts were taken into a participation of the 
plot, or were privy to the deſign carrying 
on, but only that they were the wicked in- 
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ſtruments of other men's malice. How- 
ever, this is true, and witneſſed by the con- 
feſſion of many, that almoſt all the prieſts, 
that were ſent into this kingdom from the 
year beforementioned, even to the thirtieth 
year of Queen Elizabeth, wherein the deſign 
of Spain and the Pope was put in execution, 
by that memorable preparation of à fleet 
and land-forces, had this alſo in their in- 
ſtructions, among the other parts of their 
function, to inſinuate, That it was im- 
£6 poſſible affairs ſhould continue long in 
«© that poſture; that a new face of things, 
& and a thorough change, would be ſeen 
ec ere long ; that both the pope and catho- 
« lic princes are concerned for the Engliſh 
«Fate, provided they are not their own 


„ hinderance.“ - 


AGAIN, ſome of the prieſts had manifeſt- 
ly engaged themſelves in the plots and con- 
trivances, which tended to the undermin- 
ing and ſubverſion of the ſtate; and which 
was the ſtrongeſt proof, the whole train of 
the plat was diſcovered by letters intercept- 


ed from divers parts, wherein was written, 
46 That the WW of the Queen and her 


& council, 
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„ council, touching the catholics, would 


«© be baffled; for that the Queen had an eye 


6 to this only, leaſt any nobleman, or per- 
« ſon of diſtinction, might ariſe to head 
the catholic faction; whereas the deſign 
«© they laid was of this nature, that all 
things ſhould be diſpoſed and prepared by 
private men and of an inferior rank, and 
« that too without-conſpiring or conferring 
« with one another, in the ſecret way of 
% conſeſſion. And theſe were the artifi- 
ces which were then uſed, and which are 
ſo familiar and cuſtomary to that order of 
men, as — * alſo in a like een 
caſe. 


In ſo great a ſtorm of dangers, the Queen 
was obliged, by the laws of neceflity, to 
reſtrain and tie up thoſe of her ſubje&s, 
who were diſaffected to her, and rendered 
incurable, as it were, by theſe poiſons, and 
who, in the mean time, began to grow rich 
by. their retired living, and exemption from 
the charge and burthen of public offices, by 
the bands of ſome ſeverer laws. The 
evil daily growing, and the origin thereof 
being charged the ſeminary prieſts, 

who 
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who had been bred in foreign parts, and 
were ſupported by the bounty and benevo- 
lence of foreign princes, the profeſſed ene- 
mies of this realm; and had lived in places 
where the very name of Queen Elizaheth 
was never heard but with the titles of be⸗ 
retic, excommunicated, and accurſed; and who, 
though they themſelves were not engaged in 

treaſonable practices, yet were known to be 

8 the intimate friends of ſuch as had ſet their 

hand to villanies of that kind; and who, by 
their artifices, and poiſonous inſinuations, 
had corrupted and ſoured the whole maſs 
and body of the catholics, which before 
was more ſweet and harmleſs, and had in- 
fected it with a new kind of leaven, and 
pernicious malignity; ſo that there could 
be found, no other remedy but by forbid- 
ding ſuch perſons all manner of entrance 
into this kingdom, upon pain of death; 
which at laſt, in the twenty ſeventh year of 
her reign, was accordingly enacted. 


Non did the event itſelf, ſome little time 
after, when ſo mighty a ſtorm broke upon 
this kingdom, and had lain upon it with all 
its weight, in the leaſt take off from the 
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enyy and hatred of thoſe men ; but rather 


encreaſed it ; as if they had diveſted them- 


| ſelves of all affection to their country. And 


afterwards indeed, though our fears of Spain 
(which'were the occaſion of this ſeverity) 
were over, or abated at leaſt; yet both, 
conſidering that the memory of the former 
times was deeply fixed in the minds and 
imaginations of men, and that it would 
have looked like inconſtancy, to have abro- 
gated the laws already made, or remiflneſs, 
to have neglected them; the very conſtitu- 
tion and nature of affairs ſuggeſted to the 
Queen, that ſhe could not ſafely return to 
the former ſtate of things, that had been 


before the three and twentieth year of her 
reign, 


To this may be added, the induſtry of 
ſome to increaſe the revenues of the Exche- 
quer, and the concern of the miniſters of 


Juſtice, who are wont to confider or regard 


no other ſafety of their country, but 


what conſiſts in the laws; both which 


required and called loudly for the laws 
to be put in execution. However the Queen, 


as a manifeſt ſpecimen of her nature, did 


ſo 
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ſo far blunt the edge of the laws, that but * 
few prieſts, conſidering the number, ſuffered 
death. Nor do we ſpeak this by way of de- 


fence, for theſe matters ſtand in need of 


none; ſince both the ſafety of the kingdom 
turned upon this, and the method and mea- 
ſure of all this ſeverity was far ſhort of 
thoſe bloody maſſacres, that are ſcarce fit 
to be named among Chriſtians, and ſuch too 
as have proceeded, rather from arrogance 
and malice, than from neceſſity, in the Ca- 
tholic countries. But being mindful of our 
aſſertion, we think we have made it out, 
that ſhe was moderate in the point of reli- 
gion, and that the change which happened, 

was not owing to her nature, but to the 1 ne- 
ceſſity of the times. 


Or her conſtancy in religion, and the ob- 


ſervance thereof, the greateſt proof is, That 


notwithſtanding the Romiſb religion had, in 
her ſiſter's reign, been greatly eftabliſhed by 
public authority, and abundance of care, that 


it began now to ſtrike deep root, and was 


confirmed by the conſent and zeal of all 
that were in offices and great places in the 
ſtate; yet becauſe it was not agreeable to the 


word 


bg 
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word of God, to the primitive purity, 
nol to her own conſcience, ſhe did, with a. 
great, deal of courage, and with very few: 
helps, extirpate and aboliſh it. Nor did ſhe. 
do this precipitately or in a heat, but pru- 
dently and ſeaſonably. And this may be 
conjectured, as from many other particulars, 
ſo by a certain anſwer of her's, occaſionally. 
made. For upon her firſt acceſſion to the 
throne, when, as a good omen, and gratu- 
lation of the new reign, the priſaners (ac- 
cording to cuſtom) were releaſed, as ſhe 
was going to chapel, ſhe was accoſted by a 
certain courtier ; who, from. nature and a 
_ cuſtom of jeſting, had aſſumed to himſelf a 
more than ordinary freedom : and he, whe- 
ther of his own motion, or ſet on by a wi- 
ſer head, delivered a petition into her hand, 
and in a great concourſe of people, expreſ- 
ſed himſelf thus : That there were ſtill 
four or five kept priſoners, and that for 
no reaſon at all; that he came to petition 
for their liberty, as well as for the reſt; 
«+ thoſe were the four Evangeliſts, and. alfa 
e the apoſtle St. Paul, who had been long 
«© confined in an unknown tongue, as in a 
«© priſon, and were not ſuffered to converſe 
« with 


* 


* 
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« with the people.” The Queen anſwered 
with great 5 nce, That it was beſt to 
6 conſult them firſt, whether they _— | 
cc willing to have their freedom, or no.” 

And thus the met a ſurpriſing queſtion with 
a wary, doubtful anſwer ; reſerving, as - 
were, the whole matter entirely in her own | 

power. Ns | 


Nor yet did ſhe introduce this alteration 
timorouſly, and by fits and ſtarts ; but or- 
derly, gravely, and maturely; after a con- 
ference betwixt the parties, and the calling 
and concluſion of a parliament; and thus at 
laſt, and that too within the compaſs of one 
revolving year, ſhe ſo ordered and eſtabliſh- 
ed all things belonging to the church, that 
ſhe did not ſuffer the leaſt tittle of them to 
be altered, during her whole life. Nay, 
at almoſt every meeting of parliament, 
her public admonition was, that no innova- 
tion might be made in the diſcipline or rites 
of the church. And thus much of her re- 
ligion. | 


Now, ſhould any of the graver ſort ag- 
gravate theſe levities, that ſhe ſuffered her- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, and loved to be admired and courted, 
nay, and to have love-verſes made in her- 


praiſe; and that the continued theſe things | 


longer than was decent for her years; yet, 
if you take even theſe matters in a milder 
ſenſe, they are not without their due admi- 
ration; ſince they are ſuch things as are of- 
ten to be found in fabulous narrations; as 
of a certain queen in the Fortuuste Illande, 
in whoſe court love-making was allowed, 
but laſciviouſneſs baniſhed : but if a harſher 
conſtruction be put upon it, ever ſo they 
are to be admired, and that ex-highty too, 
ſince theſe dalliances did not \much eclipſe 
her fame, and not at all her majeſty ; nei- 
ther relaxed her government, nor were ob- 
ſerved to be any hindrance to her affairs : 
for thoſe ſorts of things frequently mix with 
à public fortune, and claſh with buſineſs. 


Bur to conclude this eflay : This prin- 
ceſs was certainly good arid moral ; and as 
ſuch ſhe deſired to appear: ſhe hated vice, 
and ſtudied to grow famous by honourable 


_ courſes. And indeed upon the naming of 


her morals, ſomething comes into my mind 
to mention. When the had ordered an ex- 


preſs 


4 
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preſs to be written to her ambailador, con- or 
n certain inſtructions, which he was 
privately to impart to the Queen-Mother, of 
the Houſe of Valois; and that her ſecretary 
had inſerted a certain clauſe, that the am- 
baſſador, to ingratiate himſelf, as it were, 
ſhould ſay, That they were two female 
4 princes, from whom, for experience, and 
« for the ſkill and arts of government, there 
« was no leſs expected, than from the 
% greateſt men.” She could not bear the 
compariſon, but ordered it to be ſtruck out, 
and ſaid, © That ſhe uſed quite din 
« arts and methods of government.“ 


4 


SHE was alſo not a little plane, if any 
one by chance had dropped ſuch an expreſ- 
ſion as this, That though ſhe had ſpent 
her days in a private and mean ſtation, 
% yet ſhe could not have paſſed her life 
„without fome excellence in the eye of the 
„ world.” So unwilling was ſhe that any 
of her virtue and praiſe ſhould be owing to 
the ar of her fortune. | 


| Bur if l ſhould enter upon her praiſes, 
whether moral or political, I muſt either 


2 full 
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fall into certain common places and com- 
memorations. of virtues, which would . be 
unworthy ſo rare a princeſs ; or if I would 
give them their proper” luſtre and grace, I 
muſt run out into a hiſtory of her life, which 
requires both more leiſure, and a richer and 
more copious vein, For I have given you 
here but a ſhort account, according to my 
ability. But, to ſpeak truth, the only pro- 
per encomiaſt of this lady is time; which, 
for as many ages as are paſt, has produ- 
ced nothing like her, of the ſame ſex, for 
the adminiſtration of a ſtate. 5 
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Explained, pun a out = the Book of Provan ns, for a an 
| Example of chat Wiſdom which is to be exerciſed i in Bufi- 


neſcs, -upon various Occaſions, 


* "IR his Lordſhip's Eighth Book, De Ang. Svienite 
riun, Chap. 2. ' 


PARABLS I. 


6c A SOFT anſwer turneth En wrath,” 
Prov. XV. 2: 


THE EXPLICATION. 


IF the wrath of a prince, or a ſuperior, 
be kindled againſt you, and it now be your 
turn to ſpeak, Solomon gives two rules: one, 
& That an anſwer be made: The other, 
4 That the ſame be ſoft.” The former con- 
tains three precepts : firſt, that you be- 
% ware of a fad and ſullen ſilence;“ for 
that either charges the fault whally, upon 
yourſelf, as if you had nothing to ſay in 

juſtification ; 


E 
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juſtification; ; or. eovertly impeaches your 


* of injuſtice, as if his ears were not 


open to a defence, though juſt. Secondly, 
that you beware of delaying and putting 


off the thing,“ and that you do not crave 


further time to give in your defence ; for 


this either fixes the ſame imputation with 
the former, which 1s, that your lord and 
maſter is exceſſive paſſionate; or plainly ſig- 


nifies, that you are meditating ſome artificial 


| apology, ſeeing you have nothing ready: 
ſo that it is ever the beſt way to ſay ſome- 


thing in your defence inſtantly, as the pre- 
ſent - occaſion ſhall ſuggeſt. Thirdly, that 
by all means an anſwer be made;” an 
anſwer, I ſay; not a mere confeſſion, but 
let there be a ſprinkling of apology and ex- 
cuſe: for it is not ſafe to do otherwiſe, un- 
leſs with very generous and noble diſpofi- 
tions; which are exceeding rare. It fol- 
lows, in the next place, that tlie anſwer be 


ſoft and Placid. 


Paras. II. „A wiſe ſervant ſhall have 


rule over a fon that cauſeth ſhame; and 
ſhall divide the inheritance among the bre- 


thren.“ Prov. xvit. 2. 
| D 2 | Erie. 


fs 
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Exerc. In every troubled and diſagtee- 
ing family, there ever ariſes up ſome ſer- | 
vant or humble friend, who, being power- 
ful with both ſides, may moderate and com- 
poſe the differences that are among them 
and to whom, in that reſpect, the whole 
family, and the maſter himſelf, are obnoxi- 
ous. This man, if he aim at his own ends 
only, cheriſhes and aggravates the diviſions 
of the family; but if he be truly faithful 
and upright, certainly he is very deſerving; 
ſo that he ought to be reckoned even as one 
of the brethren; or at leaſt to receive a fidu- 
ciary adminiſtration of the inheritance. 
PAR AB. III. If a wiſe man conteſts 
with a fool, whether he be in anger or in 
jeſt, there is no quiet. Prov. xxix. 9. 


Exr Lie. We are often admoniſhed to a- 
void an unequal encounter; in this ſenſe, 
& not to contend with perſons ſtronger 
% than ourſelves.” But it is a no leſs profi- 
table inſtruction, which Solomon here ſets 
down, „ not to contend with a worthleſs 
« perſon.” For ſuch a buſineſs is uſually 

tranſacted upon very diſadvantageous terms. 


To 
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To overcome, is no victory; but to be over- 


come, a foul diſgrace. Nor does it avail, 


in the waging a conteſt of that nature, to 
deal ſometimes by way of jeſt; ſometimes ' 
with diſdain and contempt. For which way 
ſoever we turn ourſelves, we ſhall loſe there- 

by, nor ſhall we bring ourſelves off hand- 
ſomely. But the worſt of all is, if the 
perſon, with whom we contend, as Solomon 
ſpeaks, has ſomewhat of the fool in him; 


_ that is, if he be CONVERSE and — 


PA * Lend not an ear to all 


words that are ſpoken, leſt perehance thou 


hear thy ſervant curſe thee.“ Eccleſ. vii. 21. 


ExpLic. It is hardly credible what dif- | 
turbance is created in life by unprofitable - 
curioſity, about thoſe things which concern 


our perſonal intereſt ; that is, when we 


make a ſcrupulous enquiry after ſuch ſe- 
crets, which, once diſcloſed and found out, 


do but cauſe diſquiet of mind, and conduce 
nothing to the adyancing of our deſigns. 
As, firſt, there follows vexation and unea- 
ſineſs of mind ; all human affairs being full 
of treachery and ingratitude ; ſo that if 

D 3 there 
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there could be procured: ſome magical. glaſs, - 
wherein we, might behold the hatred and 

malicious contrivances, ſtirring up, againſt 
us,; it would be better that ſuch. a glaſs 
were forthwith thrown. away and bro- 
ken in pieces. For things, of this nature 
are like the whiſpering. of leaves, and ſoon. 
vaniſh, Secondly, This curioſity: loads the 
mind too much. with. ſuſpicions, which is a 
capital enemy to counſels, and renders them 
inconſtant and perplexed. Thirdly, This: 
ſame curioſity very often fixes the miſchiefs 
themſelves, which would otherwiſe paſs by 
us, and fly away. For it is a, dangerous. 
matter to irritate men's conſciences ; who, 
if they think themſelves undiſcovered, are 
eaſily changed for the better; but if once 
they find themſelves unmaſked, drive out 
one miſchief by another. Wherefore it 
was, deſervedly r reckoned the higheſt wiſ- 
dom in Pompey the Great, that he inſtantiy 

burnt all Sertorius's papers, unperuſed by 

himſelf, nor ſuffered them to be ſeen. by 
others, 
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Mabie V. Thy Poverty ſhall come 


as a traveller, and thy Want as an . 


66 man.“ Prov. Vi. 11. 


. 3 deſcribed in this 
parable, after what manner prodigals, and 


ſuch as are careleſs of their eftates; are ſur- 


prized with the ſhipwreck of their fortunes: 
For debt and diminution of ſtock comes upon 
them at firſt, ſtep by ſtep, and with ſoft 
paces, like a traveller, and is hardly per- 
ceived : but foon after want invades them 


like an armed man; that is, with ſo ſtrong 


and potent an arm, that there is no refiſting 


it any longer; it being rightly ſaid by the 


ancients, ** That of all things neceſſity was 


the ſtrongeſt.” Wherefore we mult pre- 


vent the traveller, and be well N 
againſt the armed man. 


PAR AB. v.. 10 He that inſtructs a ſcorn- 
ce er, procures to himſelf reproach z and he 
that reprehends a wicked man, procures 


to himſelf a win. Prov. ix. 7. 


ExeLic. Tris — our Saviour's 


Page « That we caft not our pearls 
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er beſte: ſwine.“ But in this parable. the 
actions of inſtruction and of reprehenſion are 
diſtinguiſhed. The perſons. likewiſe of a 
ſcorner, and of a wicked man, are diſtin- 
guiſhed. Laſtly, that which is retaliated, is 
diſtinguiſhed. For in the former part, loſs 


of labour is repaid ;. in the latter, even a 


ſtain too. For when a man inſtructs and 


| teaches a ſcorner, » firſt there is a. loſs of 


time: then others alſo deride his attempt as 
a fruitleſs thing, and a labour ill placed: 
laſt of all, the ſcorner himſelf diſdains the 
knowledge which he has learned. But the 
matter is tranſacted with greater danger in 
the reprehenſion of the wicked: for a wic- 
ked nature not only gives no ear to advice, 
but turns head againſt his reprehender, now 
made odious unto him; and either wounds 
him with preſent reproaches, or at leaſt tra- 
duces him afterwards to others. 


PARAB. VII. A wiſe ſon is the glad- 
t neſs of his father; but a fooliſh ſon is the 
$ ſadneſs of his mother.“ Prov. x. 1. 


ExrLIC. TRE domeſtic comforts and un- 
caſineſſes af father and mather, touching 
their 
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their children are here diſtinguiſhed. For a 
wiſe and well- governed ſon is chiefly a com- 
fort to the father, who knows the value of 
virtue better than the mother: and therefore 
more rejoices at his ſon's towardneſs: yea, 
and it may be his education of him, that he 
hath brought him up ſo well, andimplanted 
in him honeſty of manners, by precept and 
example, is a joy unto him. On the other 
ſide, the mother ſympathized more with, 
and is more grieved at the calamity of a ſon, 


both becauſe the affection of a mother. is 4 
more ſoft and tender, as likewiſe from a Fl 
conſciouſneſs of her indulgence, whereby ö 4 | 
ſhe hath tainted and corrupted his tender C 1 | 
years. | 5 


PAB. VIII. . The memory of the juſt 
« 1s bleſt; but the name of the wicked ſhall KB 
« putrify.“ Prov. x. 7. 


RxrI se. HERE is a diſtinction between 
the fame of good, and of bad men, ſuch as 
it is accuſtomed to be after death. For the 
name of good men, after envy is extinguiſh- 

ed, (which cropped the bloſſom of their 
fame while they were alive) preſently ſhoots _ 
| gut 


0 
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out and flouriſhes, and their praifes daily en- 
creaſe in ſtrength and vigour : but for wic- 
ked men, (though their fame, through the 
partial favour of friends, and men of their 
faction, may laſt for a little time) or deteſ- 
tation of their name ſoon after ſprings up; 
and at laſt thoſe tranſient praiſes of theirs 
end in infamy, and exhale, as it were, in a 
filthy and noiſome odour. 


PAR AB. IX. He that troubles his own 
& houſe ſhall inherit the wind.“ Prov. xi. 9. 


ExrLic. A very profitable admonition 
touching diſcords and domeſtic breaches: 
for abundance of people promiſe themſelves 
great matters, by the divorcement of wives, 
tlie diſinheriting of ſons, or the frequent 
changing of ſervants ; as if thereby they 
were to gain either tranquillity of mind, or 
a happier adminiſtration of their affairs. But 
commonly their hopes turn to wind. For 
as thoſe alterations, generally ſpeaking, are 
not for the better; ſa-theſe diſturbers of 
their own family, oftentimes meet with 
many vexations, and ingratitude from the 
very perſons, whom, in exclufion of others, 

| 1 they 
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they-adopt and chuſe. Nay, by this means 
they draw upon themſelves. ill rumours. and 
doubtful. reports: for it is well noted by 
Cicero, Omnem famam. 4 domeſticis manare, 
«© That all reports ſpring. from domeſtics.” 
Now both theſe evils Salomon. elegantly. ex- 
preſſes by the inheritance of winds: for 
the fruſtrating of expectation, and raiſing of 

rumours, are rightly compared to the winds. 


PARAB. X. Better is the end of a 
& ſpeech, than the beginning thereof.“ 
Bee ͤ hh . 2 


ExpLIc. This parable corrects a very 
common error, not only in thoſe that ſtudy 
words chiefly.; but in the more wiſe alſo, It 
is this, that men are more ſolicitous about 
the entrance and ingreſs of their diſcourſes, 
than about the cloſe of them: and more ex- 
actly meditate the exordiums and prefaces, 
than the concluſions of their ſpeeches. But 
they ſhould neither neglect thoſe, and have 

theſe, as far more material, ready prepared 
and digeſted, about them; revolving. with 
themſelves, and as far as poſſible fore-caſting 
in their minds, what. may be the iſſue at laſt 
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of their ſpeech, and how buſineſs may be 
promoted and matured thereby. Nor is this 
all. They ought not to ſtudy epilogues 
only, and concluſions of ſpeeches, - that are 


pertinent to the buſineſs itſelf : 'but alſo care 


ſhould be taken of ſuch ſpeeches too, as may 
aptly and pleaſantly be caſt in, at the very 
inſtant of departure, although they have no 
reference at all to the buſineſs in hand. I 


knew two counſellors, great and wiſe men, 
_ doubtleſs, and upon whom the weight of 


affairs then principally lay, whoſe conſtant 
and peculiar cuſtom it was, as often as they 
conferred with princes about their own af- 
fairs, never to cloſe their conference with 
any matter referring to that buſineſs ; but 


always to ſeek diverſions either to a jeſt, or 


fomething elſe, that was delightful to hear, 


and, as the adage is, To waſh off at the 
* concluſion of all, their lea. water diſ- 


„ courſes with fountain water.“ And this 
was one of their chief arts. | | ; 
PARAB. XI. As dead flies cauſe the beſt 
„ omtment to ſend forth an ill odour; ſo 
« doth a little folly him that is in reputa- 
* tion for wiſdom and honour.” Eccleſ. x. 1. 
EXPLIC. 


* 


ExrLIc. The caſe of men eminent for 
virtue, is, very, hard and miſerable; (as the 


parable excellently notes) becauſe; their er- 
rors, be they never fo ſmall, find no remiſ- 


ſion. ' But as in a pure diamond of great 
luſtre, the leaſt ſpeck, or ſmalleſt cloud, 
ſtrikes the eye, and affects it with a kind of 
trouble; which, in a groſſer ſtone, would 


hardly be. diſcerned+,, fo, in men of fingular 
abilities, the leaſt! infirmities are preſently 


eſpied, talked of, and more ſeverely. cen- 


ſured; which, in men of moderate gifts, 
would either altogether paſs without notice, 
or eaſily find pardon. Therefore in a very 


wiſe man, a little folly; in a very honeſt 
man, a ſmall offence; in a man of courtly 
and elegant behaviour, a flight indecency of 


manners, derogates much from their fame 


and reputation. So that it would not be 


the worſt courſe for extraordinary perſons, 


to mingle ſome abſurdities, (as far as may be 


done without vice) in their actions; that 


they may retain a kind of liberty to them- 


ſelves, and confound the notes and charac- 
ters of ſmaller defects. | 
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— , 4 Door rather 
e city, but vile men vert wrath,” 
Prov. XXix, 8. 


bend It may ſeem ſtrange, that in 
the deſcription of men, made, as it were, 
and by nature framed for the diſſolution and 
Tuin-of: ſtates, Solomon hath choſen the cha- 
rater, not of a proud and inſolent man, not 
of a tyrannical and cruel, not of a raſh and 
violent, not of an impious and lewd, not of 
an unjuſt and oppreſſive, not of a ſeditious 
and turbulent fpirit, not of an incontinent 
and voluptuous, nor, in fine, of a fooliſh and 
unable perſon; but of a ſcorner. But this 
is 2 judgment moſt worthy the wiſdom of 
that king, who beſt knew the grounds of 
the conſervation, or ſubverſion of ſtates. For 
there is hardly ſuch another plague to king= 
doms and commonwealths, as for counſel 
lors of princes, or ſenators, and ſuch as fit _ 
at the helm of government, to be by nature 
ſcorners. For ſuch perſons, that they may 
- ſeem undaunted ſtateſmen, ever extenuate 
the greatneſs of dangers; and inſult over 
thoſe that give them their juſt weight, as 
timorous and fant-hearted people. All ma- 
ture 
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ture delays in  confukting and deliberative, 
and meditated debatings of matters, they 
ſcoff at, as a matter of rhetoric, full of te- 
diouſneſs, and conducing nothing to the ſum 


and iſſue of buſineſs. Fame, by which the 


counſels of princes ſhould in an eſpecial 
manner be framed, they deſpiſe. as the 
ſpittle of the mob,“ and as a thing that 
will ſoon blow over the power and autho- 
rity of laws they reſpect no more than as fo 
many cobwebs, which ſhould not preſume 
to entangle matters of greater conſequence : 
counſels and precautions that look forward 
to things at a diſtance, they reject as dreams 
and melancholy apprehenſions; men really 
wiſe, and well ſeen in affairs, and of great 


reſolution and counſel, they banter with 


gibes and jeſts: in a word, they at once 
weaken all the foundations of civil govern- 


ment. Which is the more to be attended, 


becauſe the thing is done by mining and 
working under ground, and not by open 
force: andi it is a practice which is not yet 
ſo ſuſpected in the world, as it R | 


Pan AB. XIII. 4. A Srines that 1 a 
willing ear to lies, his ſervants are all 
“ wicked.” Prov. xxix. 12. 
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ExPLIG. When a prince is of a temper 
to lend an eaſy and eredülous ear without 
examination, to whiſperers and ſycophants, 
there breathes from the king's fide a peſti- 
lential air, which corrupts and infects all 
his ſervants. Some ſearch out the fears of 

a prince, and aggravate them with fictious 
ſtories ; others ſtir. up the furies of envy, 
eſpecially againſt the beſt men in the ſtate: 
| others waſh away their own filth and ſtains 
of conſcience, by accuſations againſt other 
men: ſome give fail to the preferments, 
and promote the ſuits of their friends, by 
calumniating and traducing their competi- 
tors: others compoſe fabulous repreſenta- 
tions of their enemies, as upon a ſtage. And 
theſe are the arts of ſuch of the princes ſer- 
voants, as are of a vile and baſe nature. Nay, 
and thoſe alſo that are of a more honeſt diſ- 
| Poſition and of better morals, when they 
perceive their innocence to be little or no ſe- 
curity to them, (their prince not knowing 
how to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſe- 
hood) put off moral honeſty, and by this 
means are tainted with ſervility and accom- 
modation to the air of a court. For (as 
Tacitus ſays of n 60 There i is no ſafety 
« with 
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„with that, prince, into whoſe head all 


* things axe conveyed, by infuſion and di- 


« rection from others.” And Comines ſays, 


* 


It is better to be a ſervant to a prince, 


„ whoſe jealouſies have no end, than n 


66 prince whoſe nn gs no mean.“ 


Pax AB. XIV. 60 A juſt. man 5 


to the life of his beaſt; but the mercies 


00 of the wicked are. e cruel, 2 Prov. xli. 10. 


Exerc. hard. is implanted in man's 


nature a noble and excellent affection of pity 


and compaſſion, Which extends itſelf even 
unto brute creatures, that are by divine or- 
dinance ſubject to his command. And 
therefore this compaſſion has ſome analogy 


with that of a prince towards his ſubjects. 
This is moſt certain, that the more worthy 
any ſoul is, the larger is its compaſſion. For 
narrow and degenerate ſouls imagine ſuch 
things appertain not to them: but the mind 


that looks upon itſelf as a nobler portion of 


the univerſe, is kindly affected towards 


inferior creatures, out of the communion 


there is between them. Wherefore we ſee, 
that there were under the old law many pre- 
Vol. I. > "Ml © cepts, 
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cepts, not merely ceremonial, ſo much as 
inſtructive of mercy ; as that of not eating 
blood with the life in it. Even in the ſects 
of the Eſens and Pythagoreans, they alto- 
gether abſtained from eating fleſh ; which 
obtains even to this day, by an inviolable 
ſuperſtition with ſome inhabitants under the 
empire of the Mogul. Nay, the Turks 
(though a cruel and bloody nation, both by 
deſcent and diſcipline) are wont to beſtow 
alms upon brutes, and cannot bear the vex- 
ation and torture of living creatures, But, 
leaſt what we have ſaid, ſhould ſeem to 
countenance all ſort of mercy, Solomon whole- 
ſomely annexes, ** That the mercies of the 
« wicked are cruei.” Theſe are,when wick- 
ed and villanous perſons are ſpared, who 
ought to be cut off by. the ſword of juſtice ; 
for this kind of mercy is more cruel than 
cruelty itſelf. For cruelty is exerciſed upon 
ſingle perſons only: but that kind of mercy, 
by a grant of impunity, arms and lets looſe 
the whole band of villanous men upon the 
innocent. 


Pax AR. XV. © A fool utters all his 
cc mind; but a wiſe man reſerves ſome- 
«© what for hereafter,” Prov. xxix. 11. 


Ex Ic. 
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Exric. This parable (it ſeems) cor- l 
re&s principally, not the futility of vain = 


perſons, that eaſily utter, as well what ſhould 
not be ſpoken, as what ſhould; nor that 
bold liberty, whereby, without diſcretion. 
and judgment, they fly at both men and 
| things; nor garrulity, whereby they diſ- 
| turb others with their babble, even to a ſur- 
feit : but another weakneſs, which is more 
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ſecret, namely, a regimen of ſpeech, which, 0 
5 of all other, is the leaſt prudent and politic: | i 
it is this, when a man ſo orders his diſcourſe i 


in private conferences, as whatever he has 
in his mind, which he conceives pertinent 
to the matter in hand, to vent it at once, 
in one breath, and in a ſet continued ſpeech : 
for this is a great prejudice to buſineſs. Firſt, - 
a ſpeech broken off by interlocutions, and- 
inſtilled by parts, penetrates much deeper 
than a continued one; becauſe in a conti- k 
nued ſpeech the weight of matters is not - Ml 
diſtinctly and particularly taken, nor does it 1 
by any reſt or pauſe imprefs the mind deep- 
ly; but one reaſon drives out another, be- 
fore it be fully ſettled in the mind of the 
s | hearer. Secondly, there is no man maſter . 
A of ſuch powerful and perſuaſive ae N 
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as at the very firſt daſh to ſtrike the perfon 
he fpeaks to, utterly dumb and ſpeechlefs z 
ſo as to prevent his making ſome reply 
again, and perhaps object ſomewhat on the 
other fide. And then it falls out, that what 
ſhould have been reſerved for refutation, or. 
replication, being anticipated and taſted be- 
fore-hand, loſes its ftrength and grace. 
Thirdly, if a man do not pour out all he 
has to ſay at once, but deliver it by parcels, 
firſt one thing, and then caſting in another, 
he ſhall ſtill find, by the looks and anſwers 
of the perſon he fpeaks to, how every par- 
ticular paſſage has affected him, and in what 
manner they have found acceptance; that 
what 1s ſtill remaining to. be ſpoke, may, 
with greater caution, either be ſuppreſſed or 
ſelected. TL” 


PARAB. XVI. If the diſpleaſure of a 

e great man riſe up againſt thee, forſake not 
thy place; for pliant demeanor pacifies 
« great offences.“ Ecclgſ. x. 4. | 


_ Exyr1c. This parable adviſes how a man 
ought to demean himſelf, having incurred, 
the anger and indignation of his prince. The 

procept 


e. 
ot 
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— is compound: Firſt, That he relin- 


quiſhes not his place and office: Secondiy, 
That with caution and diligence he attends 


the cure, as in caſe of ſome dangerous diſ- 


eaſe. For men are uſed, when once they 
have perceived their prince's diſpleaſure 
againſt them, partly out of an impatience 
of diſgrace, partly leſt they ſhould make 
the wound bleed afreſh by coming into the 
preſence, partly that their prince may ſee 


their ſorrow and humility, to withdraw 
from their employments ; nay, ſometimes 


to reſign up the places and dignities they 


held, into their prince's hands. But Solo- 


mon diſallows this way of cure, as hurtful 
and prejudicial ; and that certainly upon 


very good grounds. Firſt, that courſe does 


too much publiſh the diſgrace itſelf, from 
whence both enemies and enviers grow more 


bold to hurt, and friends more timorous to 
help. Secondly, By this means it comes 


to paſs, that the wrath of the prince, which, 


if it had not been made public, would 


have died perhaps of itſelf, becomes now 


more fixed; and having made an entrance, 


upon the man's overthrow, is carried on to 
his utter ruin. Laſtly, This retirmg ſa- 
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all matters of employment, that he ſhew 
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vours ſomething. of a malignant humour, 
and of one fallen out with the times; which 
crowns the evil of ingnation, with that of 
ſuſpicion. 5 


THE proper methods therefore or cure are 
theſe. Firſt, Above all things let him take 
heed, leſt, through any ſtupidity, or a 
haughtineſs of ſpirit, he ſeem inſenſible of 
the prince's diſpleaſure, or not to be ſo af- 
fected with it, as in duty he ought to be; 
that is, that he both compoſe his counte- 
nance, not to a contumacious ſadneſs, but 
to a grave and modeſt penſiveneſs; and in 


himſelf leſs pleaſant and chearful than he 
was accuſtomed to be. It may be expedi- 
ent likewiſe, to make uſe of the ſervice and 
mediation of ſome friend with the prince, 
ſeaſonably to inſinuate with what ſenſible 
rief he is n afflicted, 


1 Let r „ avoid even 
the leaſt occaſion, whereby either the thing 
itſelf, which was the firſt cauſe of the in- 
dignation, may be revived; or the prince 
lay hold of a new occaſion to be diſpleaſed 

2 with 


—— 
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with him again, and upon any account 
n, to chide him before others, 
Turk, Let him with all diligence 


ſeek occaſion, wherein his ſervice may be 


acceptable to his prince; that he may both : 


ſhew a prompt and forward affection to re- 
deem his paſt offences; and that his prince 


may underſtand what a good ſervant he may 


chance to loſe, if he diſcharges him. 


Fea: Loet him either ſagaciouſly 
lay the fault upon others, inſinuate that it 


was committed with no ill intention, re- 


monſtrate their malice, who accuſed him to 


the king, or aggravated the matter above 


meaſure. To conclude, let him be every 


way diligent, watchful, and intent upon 


the cure. 


1 XVII. The firſt in his own 


« cauſeis juſt; then comes the other party 


„and enquires into him.” Prev. xvili. 17. 


Exp Ic. The firſt information in any 
cauſe, if it ſinks into the mind of the judge, 
takes deep root, ſeaſons and prepoſſeſſes 
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him; fo that it can hardly be oppoſed, un- 
leſs either manifeſt falſchood be found in 
the matter of information, or ſome artifice in 
exhibiting and laying it open. For a bare and 
ſimple defence, 'though it be juſt and more 
weighty, is ſcarce of force enough to com- 
penſate the prejudice of the firſt informa- 
tion, or to reduce the ſeales of juſtice, once 
ſwayed down, to a balance. Therefore it 
is the ſafeſt courſe for the judge, that no- 
thing touching the merits of the cauſe be 
ntimated before-hand, until both parties be 
heard together; and it is beſt for the defen- 
dant, if he perceive the judge prepoſſeſſed, 
to labour this principally, as far as the cauſe 
will admit, to diſcover ſome cunning ſhift, 
and fraudulent dealing, practiſed by the ad- 

verſe * to the abuſe of the _—_ 5 


PARAB. XVIII. « He that delicately 
« brings up his ſervant from a child, ſhall 


find him contumacious in the end.“ 
Prov. xxix. 21. 


ExpLIc. W and maſters, by the 
counſel of Solomon, are to keep a balance in 


the * of their grace and favour 
towards 


e 
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towards ſervants. This is three-fold : Firſt, 
That they be promoted by ſteps, or degrees, 


and not too rapidly: Secondly, That 


they be now and then accuſtomed to repulſes: 
Thirdly (which Machiavel well adviſes), 
that they have ever in fight before them 
ſomething to which they may farther aſpire. 


For unleſs theſe courſes be taken, princes 


doubtleſs will reap in the end from their ſer- 
vants, diſreſpe& and contumacy, inſtead of 


a grateful and dutiful affection. For from 


a ſudden promotion ariſes inſolence; from a 
continual attainment of their deſires, pro- 


ceeds impatience of being denied: Laſtly, 
where there is want of further deſire, there 


will be want alſo of alacrity and induſtry. 


Panas. XIX. © Seeſt thou a man of 
„ diſpatch in his buſineſs ? He ſhall ſtand 


“before kings, he ſhall not be ranked 


« amongſt mean men.” Prov. xxii. 29. 


ExeLic. Among the good qualities which 
princes, in the choice of ſervants, chiefly 
reſpect and require, celerity and alaprity in 
the diſpatch of buſineſs, is, above all the 
reſt, 1 acceptable. Men of profound 

| wildem 
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wiſdom are ſuſpected by kings, as prying 
into things with too piercing a fight ; and 
able, by the ſtrength of their wit, as with 
an engine, to turn and wind about their 
maſters inſenſibly, whether they will or not. 
Then popular natures are hated, as thoſe 
that ſtand in the light of kings, and draw 
the eyes of the people too much upon them. 
Men of courage are often taken for turbu- 

_ Tent ſpirits, and more enterpriſing than is 
neceflary. Honeſt men, and of an upright 
converſation, are looked upon as ſtiff and 
moroſe, and nat pliable enough to every nod 
of their maſters. To conclude, There is 

no other good quality, but is attended with 
ſome ſhadow, wherewith the minds of 
kings may be offended : but quickneſs of 
diſpatch alone has nothing in it that can 

diſpleaſe. The motions in the minds of 
kings are ſwift, and impatient of delays; 
for they imagine they can do any thing; and 
that this only is wanting. That it be done 
& out of hand.“ Therefore, above all things, 
celerity 1 is moſt acceptable to them. 
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Pan AB. XX. 1 faw all the living 
which walk under the ſun, with the ſuc- 
ceeding 
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ceeding young prince, that ſhall riſe up in 
his . 2 * ef, iv. 15. 


a 1 


des This parable notes the vanity 
of men, who are wont to preſs and flock. 


about the deſigned ſucceflors of princes. 


Now the root of it is, that frenzy, which 
is deeply implanted by nature in the minds 
of men ; namely, their being too fond of 
their own projected hopes. For the man is 
rarely found, that is not more delighted 
with the things he hopes for, than with the 
things he enjoys. Another thing is, No- 


velty is pleaſing to man's nature, and ear- 


neſtly coveted. Now in a ſucceſſor to a 
prince, theſe two concur, hope and novelty. 
And the parable hints what was long ago 


 faid, firſt by Pompey to Sylla, and afterwards 
by Tierius touching Macro; That more 


„ men adore the riſing, than the ſetting 


« ſun.” Yet, notwithſtanding, princes in 
poſſeſſion are not much moved with this, 
nor make any great matter of it, as neither 


Sylla nor Tiberius did, but rather ſmile at the 
levity of men, and do not ſtand to fight 


with dreams; for hope, as is ſaid, is * but 
4 the dream of a man awake.” 
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Pax AB. XXI. © There was a little city, 
and manned but by a few ; and there was a 


mighty king that drew his army to it, and 


erected bulwarks againſt it, and intrenched 
it round. Now there was found within the 
walls a poor wiſe man, and he by his wiſ- 
dom raiſed the ſiege, but none remembered 
that ſame poor man.” Eccliſ. ix. 14, 15. 


ExepL1c. The parable ſets forth the de- 


praved and malignant nature of men, who 


in extremities commonly fly to men of wiſ- 
dom and courage they before deſpiſed. But 
as ſoon as the ſtorm is over, they become 
unthankful wretches to their preſervers. 
Machiavel, not without reaſon, puts a queſ- 
tion, Which of the two has been more 
% ungrateful to well -deſerving perſons, the 
« prince, or the people? But in the mean 


time he taxes both with ingratitude. Not- 


withſtanding, this does not ariſe ſolely from 
the ingratitude of the prince or people, but 
there is generally added the envy of the no- 
bility, who in ſecret repine at the event, 
though happy and proſperous, becauſe it 
proceeds not from themſelves. Therefore 

. 5 te 
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key both extenuate the merit of the act, 
and . the author. 


1 XXII. G6 © The way of the noch- 


« ful is as a . of thorns.“ e xv. 19. 


Hine This parable points out moſt 
elegantly, that floth, in the concluſion, 
proves laborious. For the effect of dili- 
gence, and of a ſedulous preparation, is 


this, the foot does not ſtrike againſt any 
impediment; but the way is made plain, 


before it is entered into. He that is ſlothful, 
and puts off all to the laſt moment of exe- 


cution, muſt needs perpetually, and at everx 
ſtep, paſs, as it were, through briars and 
brambles, which ever detain and entangle 
him. The ſame obſervation may be made 
alſo in the governing of a family; wherein, 
if there be due care and providence uſed, all 


things go on peaceably, without noiſe and 
tumult; but if thoſe things be wanting, in 


caſe of any conſiderable commotion, all 
things come thronging in to be diſpatched at 


once: the ſervants are in an uproar; the 


whole houſe rings, and there is nothing well 
done in that confuſion. | 


: PAzAB, 
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PAR AB. XXIII. . He that reſpects per- 
&« ſons in judgment doth not well; for that 
% man will forſake the truth, even for a 


<« piece of bread.” Prov. xxviii. 21. 


ExrLIc. The parable moſt wiſely notes, 
that, in a judge, facility of temper is more 
pernicious than corruption by bribes. For 
all perſons do not give bribes; but there is 
hardly any cauſe, wherein ſomething may 
not be found, to incline the mind of the 
judge, if he reſpe& perſons. For one man 
ſhall be reſpected as his countryman ; ano- 
ther, as a foul-mouthed man ; another, as 
rich; another, as a favourite; another, as 
recommended by a friend : in ſhort, all is 
full of iniquity, where reſpe& of perſons 
bears ſway ; and for a very {light matter, as 
for a mouthful of bread, Judgment will be 
_ perverted. ; 


PARAB. XXIV. A poor man that by ex- 
* tortion oppreſſeth the poor, is like a land- 


«© flood that cauſes famine.” Prov. xxviii. 3. 


Rxeric. 
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ExrLic. This parable was, by the anti- 
ents, expreſſed under the fable of the two 
horſe-leeches; the full and the empty one. 

For oppreſſion by the poor and needy is far 
more heavy than oppreſſion by the rich and 
the full; becauſe it is ſuch as narrowly ſeeks 
out all arts of exaction, and all corners for 
money. The ſame thing alſo was wont to 
be reſembled to ſponges, which, being dry, 
ſuck in ſtrongly; but not ſo, when well 
moiſtened. It contains alſo an uſeful in- 
ſtruction to princes, that they commit not 
the government of provinces, or offices of 
charge, to indigeat perſons, and bankrupts ; 
as alſo to people, that they ſuffer not their 
kings to ſtruggle with too much want. 


| Paran, XXV. A juſt. man falling | 
e before the wicked, is a troubled fountain 
and a corrupted ſpring.” Prov. xxv. 26. 


ExrLIc. The parable adviſes, That States 
ſhould, above all things, beware of an un- 
juſt and infamous judgment in any celebra- 
ted and weighty cauſe ; eſpecially where not 
only the guilty is acquitted, but the inno- 
cent condemned. For injuries ravaging a- 
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mong private perſons, trouble indeed and 


pollute the waters, yet only in ſmaller 


rn but ſuch unjuſt judgments as 1 
mentioned, from which precedents are fetch- 
Ev infect and ſtain the. very fountains of 
juſtice. For when once the tribunal fides 
with injuſtice; the ſtate is turned into a 
public robbery, and it manifeſtly comes to 
pals, Ut homo homini fit lupus; that one 
man becomes a prey to another.” 1. 1295 


PARAB. XXVI. 22 Make no friendſhip 
„ with an angry man 3 nor walk thou with 
« a furious man.“ 3 xx. * 


Exer1c. The more celigiouſly the Jane 
of friendſhip amongſt good men are kept 
and obſerved, the more caution is to be uſed 


From the very firſt in the prudent choice of 


friends. And the nature and humour of 
friends, ſo far as they concern ourſelves on- 
ly, are by all means to be born withal ; but 


when they impoſe a neceſſity upon us, to 


behave ourſelves juſt as they would have us 
towards other men, it is a very hard and 


unreaſonable condition of friendſhip. There- 


fore it is of great moment, according to So- 
lomon's 
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fonion's: precept, , towards the peace and ſecus 
rity of our life, to have no commerce with 
choleric natures, and ſuch as eaſily provoke; 


or undertake quarrels and debates}: For fach 


kind of friends will be perpetually engaging 
us in factions and contentions ;: ſo' that we 


ſhall be conſtrained, either to break off friend- 


ſhip, or elſe. be wanting to our own waa 
1 FFEFEETTTCTC = 


” 7 ? 7 
% * - n * * . » % 
4 1 P F £ } * 


Aa XXVII. 90 He that unn a 
4e fault ſeeks friendſhip; but he that re- 
t peats a ker, ſeparates united friends.“ 
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. The v way to Seated ditbearites; 
* to reconcile affections, is twofold: The 
one begins with an act of oblivion of what 
is paſt; the other, with a repetition of in- 
juries, interwovell with | apologies and ex: 
cuſes. I remember the opinion of à very 
wiſe perſon, and a great ſtatẽſman; He 
<< that: treats a peace, without a fecapitu- 
lation of the terms of difference, that 
„% man rather deludes mens minds with 
„the ſweet name oft Ny regs, than equi- 


00 tably makes 1 1t' up.“: But Solomon, a wiſer 


man than he, is of a contrary opinion; aps” 
Vo. I. A proves 


N 
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proves pardon, but- forbids! repetition. | For 
in repetition, or renewing the memory of 
the cauſes of difference, there are theſe in- 
conveniencies: that it is, as it . Unguis 
in ulcere, Raking f in the ulcer;” as alſo, 
that there is a danger of breeding a new 
quarrel, (for the parties will never agree 
about the reaſons of the injuries.) And, 
laſtly, that it brings the matter in the iſſue 
to apologies : whereas both parties had ra- 
ther be thought to have remitted an 988 
than to have admitted an excuſe for it. 


Para. XXVIIL 6 In 9 good work : 
&« there ſhall be abundance; but where 
% words do abound, there commonly 18 
6 want.“ Prov. Liv. e 

Eneptc::: 4 diſtinguiſhes, in this 
parable, the fruit of the labour of the tongue 
from the labour of the hands; as if want 
were the product of the one, and abundance 
of the other. For it always comes to paſs, 
that they who talk liberally, boaſt much, 
and promiſe mighty matters, are beggars, 
and receive no advantage from thoſe things 
they talk of. Further, generally ſpeaking, 
cher are no way induſtrious, or diligent in 
their 
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their employment: but only feed and fill 
themſelves with words as with wind. -; Cer- 
ng as the Poet ſays, 


Quit /i A let of firmus. 


| Hs that is conſcious to himſelf of pro- 


ficiency in his endeavours, applauds himſelf 
inwardly, and holds his tongue: on the 
other hand, he whe knows within himſelf, 


that he is guilty of hunting after aerial ap- 


plauſe, talks abundantly, and 0 won- 
ders unto others. 


Pinan, XXIX. Open reprehenſion 1s 
$6 better _ ſecret affection.“ Prov. XXvil. 5. 


ExrLIc. This parable reprehends the 


ſoftneſs of ſuch friends as do not uſe the 
privilege which friendſhip gives them, in 
admoniſhing with freedom and boldneſs,” as 


well their friends errors, as their dangers. 
* For what ſhall I do? (will ſuch a ten- 
% der hearted friend ſay) or which way 


«+ ſhall I turn myſelf? I love him as dearly 


„as any man can do anather: and if any 


„ misfortune ſhould befal him, I would 
* willingly put myſelf in his place: but 1 
„% know his temper if I deal freely with 
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4% Him, I ſhall offchd him, at leaſt chagrin 
% him; and yet do no good: and I ſhall 
“ ſooner alienate him from my friendſhip, 
« than bring him off from thoſe courſes, 
„ which he has fixed and reſolved upon in 
<<. his mind.“ Such an effeminate and wotth- 
1lefs friend as this, Solomon reprehends; and 
pronounces, that a man may reap more profit 
from a manifeſt enemy, than from ſuch a 
friend. For he may chance to hear thoſe 
things by way of reproach from an enemy, 
which a friend, through too much indul- 
gence, does but whiſper. 

PARAB. XXX. A wiſe man is wary 
& of his ways; a cunning fool lecks eva- 
$6 Rang Frou. xiv. 8. L 
Exr Lic. There are two ſorts of wiſdom: 
the one, true and ſound; the other, coun- 
terfeit and falſe, which Solomon makes no 
ſcruple to call folly. He that has applied 
himſelf, to the former; ** takes heed of his 
oven ways and footings; forecaſting dan- 
* gers; ſtudying remedies; uſing the af: 
e ſiſtance of good men, fencing. himſelf 
« againſt ill men; wary how he enters 
5 upan a -bulinsſs; : and, not unprovided ofa 
4 \ gb | retreat; 
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retreat; attent upon advantages, ſtrenu- 
cous againſt impediments; with infinite 
other things, which reſpe& the govern- 
ment of his own actions and ſteps.” But 


the other ſort is altogether made up of falla- 
cies and crafty devices, and relies wholly 
upon hopes of circumventing others, and 


moulding them to his own fancy. This the 
parable deſervedly rejects, not only as wics 


ked, but fooliſh. Firſt, it is by no means 
in the number of thoſe things which are 


in our own power, nor yet is it directed 
by any conſtant rule; but new ſtratagems 
mult every day be contrived, the old fail- 


ing, and growing out of uſe. Secondly, he 
that has got the name and mark of a cun- 
ning and crafty man, has utterly. deprived 
himſelf of a principal inſtrument of action; 


| that is, truſt: and therefore he ſhall find 
all things go croſs to his deſires. To con- 


clude, theſe ſame acts and ſhifts, however 
fair they look, and pleaſe, yet are they moſt 
commonly fruſtrated; which Tacitus well 
obſerves : .** Crafty and audacious counſels 
«(lays he) are joyful in the expectation ; 
„difficult in the n en ent; and ſad 
in de eben. 1 
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 ParaB. XXXI. ge not righteous over- | 
„ much; nor make thyſelf too exceſſively 

te wiſe; why ſhould'ſt thou unſeaſonably_ 

« ſacrifice thy ſafety ?* Eccleſ. vii. 16. 


wo — m> ww © =_ 
LEST 
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ExrLic. © There are times (as Tacitus 
& ſays) wherein great virtues are attended 
„ with moſt certain ruin.“ And this befals | 
men eminent for virtue and juſtice, fome- 
times ſuddenly, ſometimes foreſeen at a diſ- 

tance. But if prudence be alſo added to their 
other accompliſhments ; that is, if they be 
wary, and watchful over their own ſafety, 
then they gain thus much, that their ruin 
comes ſuddenly, from counſels altogether 
hidden and obſcure; whereby both envy 
may be avoided, and their ruin fall upon 
them unprovided, As for that aimium (over - 
much) which is ſet down in the parable, it 
is to be underſtood, not af virtue itſelf (in 
which there is no nimium) but of a vain and 
invidious affectation and oſtentation. 
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SomETHING reſembling this, Tacitus in- 
timates touching Lepidus; ſetting it down 
as a miracle, that he had never been the au- 
thor of any ſervile ſentence, and yet ſtood 
fafe in fuch eruel times. A thought (ſays 


1 he) 


d 
* 
) 


COUNSELS TOUCHING BUSINESS, 439, 


*« he) comes into my mind, whether theſe 


„ things are governed by fate; or whether 
L it lies allo in our own power, to ſteer a a 
middle courſe, at once free both from dan- 


« ger and indignity, between deformed flat- 
66 29005 and bn and ſullen contumacy.” 


PE BE XXXIL * Give acces to a 


& wiſe man, and his wiſdom will be in- 5 


6 creaſed. Prov. ix. 9. 


 ExeLic. This parable diſtinguiſhes be- 


tween wiſdom, grown and ripened into a 


true habit; and that which ſwims only in 
the brain and fancy, or 1s boaſted in ſpeech, 
but hath not taken deep root. For the for- 
mer, upon occaſion preſent whereon to ex- 
erciſe itſelf, is immediately rouſed, addreſſes 
itſelf to the buſineſs, and is ſo enlarged and 


| dilated, that it ſeems greater than, itſelf : 
but the lattter, which, before occaſion, was 
briſk and buſy ; now occaſion 1s given, be- 
comes amazed and confounded, to ſo great 
a degree, that the very perſon, who preſum- 
ed himſelf poſſeſſed of it, begins to doubt, 


whether his preconceptions of ſuch wiſdom 


were not mere dreams, and empty en ; 


lations. TY, 
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« friend A nung early, it ſhall be to 
6 him no better than a curſe.“ Prov. Xxvii. 
wk 4 1 43.4 K TCF 
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Ian eden 5 ſeaforiable 4 
uttered upon occaſion, conduce much to 
mens fame and fortune: but praiſes immo- 


derate, noiſy, and importunely poured out, 


profit nothing; nay. rather, according to the 


ſenſe of this parable, do a great deal of hurt. 
Firſt, they manifeſtly betray themſelves to 
proceed, either from exceſs of love and kind- 
neſs; or that they are affected and deſigned; 

ſo that they may rather ingtatiate them - 
ſelves with: the perſon commended by falſe 
encomiums, rather than ſet him off by juſt 

and deſerved eulogiums. Secondly, ſparing _ 
and modeſt praiſes commonly invite ſuch as 

are preſent to add ſomething of their own 
to the commendation z' on the contrary, pro- 
| fuſe and immoderate ones detract and take 
away ſomething. - Thirdly, (which is: the 
principal point) too much magnifying a 
man ſtirs up envy; ſince all immoderate 
praiſes ſeem to tend tothe reproach bf . 
g are no leſs * 1. 10 972 
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